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THE SCIENCE FICTION SWAP COLUMN 

A department for the buying, selling, and exchanging of fantastia literature. 

Only ads of this nature accepted. Rates 2c per word. No discounts. Cash should 
accompany all orders. Advertisements to appear in the June issue must be 
received not later than March 4th. Send all communications to WONDER 
STORIES, SWAP EDITOR, 99 Hudson St., New York City, N. Y. 

A SERVICE TO OUR READERS 



FOR SALE 



GET THE STORIES you want! Buy from private col- 
lection containing over twenty different publications. 
Please make wants known. Kenneth Pritchard, 82 Sec- 
ond St., Pittsfield, Maas. 



FANTASTIC literature: send list. (Books, magazines 
bought.) Swanson, Coleharbor, N. Dak. 



LARGEST holders of scientifiction magazines. Any- 
thing in science fiction supplied. Pois, 2101 Grand 
Concourse, New York. 



SCIENCE FICTION COMMENT, a new type of 
scientific fan publication, is interested in obtaining 
letters of opinion from science fiction readers. Letters 
will compose almost entire magazine content, and may 
cover any phase of scientifiction discourse. First issue 
will appear around January first. One dollar awarded 
best letter in each issue; no other payment made. 
Address : Editors. Science Fiction Comment, 6455 

Hayes Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 



ALL SCIENCE monthlies, including Amazing, As- 
tounding, Wonder, Argosy, Blue Books, etc., Chicago's 
biggest selection. Low prices. Send stamp. Marshall 
Book Shop, 2092 Cermak Rd., Chicago. 



BRITISH READERS: Wonder Stories from February, 
1930 complete to date. Ten issues of the Quarterly. 
Four issues Air Wonder. What am I offered? Murton, 
62a, Nevern Square, London S. W. 5, England. 



WONDER STORIES Volumes One, Two, and Three 
(before November 1931 issue) — total, 29 pieces ; no 
pages or covers missing. J. Meershoek, Riebeechlaan 
87, Lourabaya, Java. 



FIFTY DATES of assorted science-fiction mags, at 10c 
each. 

100 dates at 20c 
Over 2,000 stf. mags, in stock. 

Excellent condition whether you buy them in sets 
or single issues ; also postpaid 1 This is the headquar- 
ters for all science fiction magazines. See my FREE 
offer that goes with every sale of rare stf., in my 
answer tc-^your inquiry. STF. SUPPLY STATION — 
TER. AGENT: Harry Weissman, 163 West 21st St., 
New York. 



SCIENTIFICTION magazines — Wonder, Amazing, As- 
tounding Stories. Also other magazines. You will 
Wonder how I can sell them at Amazing prices. They 
are Astounding values. New lists. Louis Leibovitz, 
8885 Cambridge St., Philadelphia, Penna. 



FOR SALS 



GET THE BIG January issue of the Science Fictfeu 
Critic. The fasteet growing fan magazine is now print- 
ed ! Five cents. 214 East Seventh, Keno, Nev. 



MOON POOL (book) in perfect condition. Henry Lu- 
maire, Ponafret School, Pomfret, Cams. 



SCIENTIFICTIONISTS ! Complete stocks Amasinga, 
Wonders, Astoundings. Filling eofiootions a specialty. 
Send want list, stamp. (Seientifiction magazines 
bought). Milton Latzer, 6417 S. California, Chicago. 



WONDERS, Quarterlies, science fiction from old Ar- 
gosies, Science & Inventions, Blue Book*, Cavaliers, 
All-Storys, etc. — astonishingly low prices. Stories by 
favorites, Cummings, Merritt, the "Skylarks,” etc* 
Write for Hat. Manzon, 380 S. 4th 8t, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



ALL SCIENCE FICTION magazines evur published, 
1926 to 1936. Also all Weird Tad a in existence, 192$ 
to 1936. For the particular collector. Sold only in corn-, 
plete sets or full years — no singlo copies, except far 
a few odd Amazings, 1926-1927. $2.09 per year up. 
Please send stamp with inquiry and H*t matter do- 
sired. Excellent condition, not bcuud. Charles D. 
Hornig, The Alexander, Apt. 114, M5 ©berry St., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 



WANTED 



EARLY Buck Rogers strips. Lawrence Chilton, 51$ A. 
47th, Birmingham, Ala. 



WANTED— "The Ship of Ishtar** by A. Merritt. Aleo 
"The Phantom in the Rainbow” by Slater LaMaster. 
Either book form or magazine. V. R. Bales. Lemmon, 
S. Dak. 



WEIRD TALES, 1923-1926, also other science-fiction. 
Make offer. Wyman, 57 Lyndhurat, Rochester, N. Y. 



EXCHANGE 



WONDER since 1929, for what have you? Mellon- 
bruch, Hiawatha, Kansas. 



USE THIS SECTION if you havo anything that you 
would like to trade for science and fantasy fiction, «* 
if you have fantastic literature that you would like 
to exchange for something else. 
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A B C Shorthand 

IN TWELVE iXLbJ.j_-LESSOiVS 



H IGH SCHOOL, college, or techni- 
cal students who have at their 
command a practical, an easy and 
efficient method of taking down lec- 
ture notes have a marked advantage 
over those who must set down all 
notes in longhand. Not only do you 
get far more from the lecture when 
it is delivered but when examination 
time comes a review of a word for 
word transcript of each lecture is the 
finest kind of preparation for success- 
ful passing. 

Takes But a Short Time 
to Learn 

Whereas it takes about two years 
3 d learn conventional shorthand 
methods, A. B. C. Shorthand can be 
mastered in from twelve to fifteen 
hours’ study. Convince yourself of 
this fact by examining a copy of A. 
B. C. Shorthand now selling for only 
$1.00 postpaid. You risk nothing, for 
if it does not prove to be satisfactory 
in every way you can return it and 
your money will be cheerfully re- 
funded. 

ONLY $1QQ 
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PUBLICATIONS 

97-W HUDSON STREET 
NEW YORK. N. T. 

SCIENCE PUBLICATIONS WS-4-3S 

97-W Hudson St.* 

New Yorkj N. Y. 
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refunded If the book does not prove entirely satisfactory 
(Unclose $1.25 from countries other than U. S. and Canada.) 
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WONDERS OF DISTRIBUTION 

By HUGO GERNSBACK 



T O the uninitiated, publishing of a maga- 
zine is like rolling off a log. According to 
laymen, all you have to do is get a few 
authors, and a printer, and sell the magazine. 
It is, however, not as simple as that. 

The difficulty today — almost insurmountable — ■ 
lies in distribution. Particularly is the difficulty 
severe when it comes to so-called pulp maga- 
zines. Such magazines must subsist from the 
money collected from the sales of the magazines 
since, because of the low-priced pulp paper neces- 
sarily used, it has been found impossible for any 
class of pulp magazines to get any real revenue 
from advertising. 

The average pulp magazine, in order to exist 
at all, must print at least 100,000 copies each 
issue. At the present time, even the best of such 
“pulps” have never sold better than about 80% 
— or 80,000 copies — and that is tops 1 
Most of them sell less than 50,000. The other 
50,000, therefore, is pure waste. Unsold copies 
are returned from the newsstands; either the 
complete copies go back to the publisher or, 
where the distance is great, the publisher gets 
back only the covers. The magazine distributor 
strips off the cover, and either junks the cover- 
less magazines by selling them for old paper or, 
otherwise, sells them as imperfect copies to the 
public. 

This latter form of racketeering is rapidly 
killing the business of many publishers. 

If the coverless magazines were scrapped and 
sold for old paper, the publisher would not be 
hurt so much. Unfortunately, unscrupulous deal- 
ers take the coverless magazines and sell them 
at a reduced price ; this, of course, is fraudulent 
and dishonest, but it is a practice fast growing in 
this country. 



In this manner, the publisher, of course, gets 
no revenue, but the magazines are sold just the 
same; consequently the entire loss and burden 
falls on the publisher. 

It has not been possible so far, in the distribu- 
tion of “pulps,” to bring back unsold complete 
magazines from all points because the freight 
and other handling charges are too high. 

Of course, it is a temptation for some readers 
when they see a coverless magazine which 
usually sells for 25c, but which they now. can 
buy for 10c; yet, if the reader knew that this 
is practically stolen merchandise, (because that 
is really what it is) he might think twice be- 
fore entering into such a scheme with a dis- 
honest dealer. 

In the end, the reader suffers, because the pub- 
lisher is either driven out of business, or com- 
pelled to make up his loss in. other ways, very 
often giving an inferior magazine to the readers. 

The thought might occur to the average read- 
er: “Why sell the magazine on newsstands at 
all; why not have the readers subscribe to it 
direct?” Unfortunately, up to the present time, 
this has never worked out ; because only a com- 
paratively small percentage of people can be 
induced to subscribe to any type of magazine in 
advance and, usually, the collection difficulties 
between publisher and individual readers are 
greater than when distributing the magazine at 
wholesale to newsstands. 

However, we have evolved a new plan, which 
is discussed at length on page 921 of this issue, 
and think it worth while to try out. 

May I ask you to read this plan carefully, 
and let me personally know what you think 
of it? 
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(Illustration by Paul) 



We put on full power. 
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THE WORLD OF SINGING CRYSTALS 



By THOS. S. GARDNER 

• The black curtain of space hung before 

us as we plunged through the void on 
our forty-fifth voyage of exploration. 

The stars shone like points of light on 
a screen and their tremendous distances 
gave us no perspective. For almost a 
radioad we had sped our vessel toward 
them and apparently without changing 
their relation to us. Ever since leaving the 
last system, we had speculated on the star 
cluster before us. It had been the nearest 
one to us and its spectral type gave pro- 
mise of planetary systems. For long ages, 
my crew and I had by order of the Scien- 
tific Council of Eo, planet two of the 
blue star, travelled from sun to sun; ex- 
ploring their planets if they possessed 
any, and duly reporting back to the home 
planet at long intervals. Our adventures 
had been many and bizarre. Through daz- 
zling star clusters, swinging around blaz- 
ing suns, plunging through meteoric 
swarms, and braving the many and varied 
forms of life that we encountered had 
inured my men to danger until they 
looked annihilation in the eye and looked 
askance at nothing. Now it seerhed that 
our ichor thrilled to danger and fed on 
surprises. Not the least strange of our 
episodes was the planet of walking plants; 
but that report has already been written. 

Slowly, ever so slowly, the star system 
began to take on outline. Then it had 
changed as time passed from a hazy cloud 
in space to a group of stars. Our astrono- 
mers were busy photographing and study- 
ing the cluster, even as our torpedo- 
shaped interstellar vessel leaped across 
the void. Ever eager, ever curious, they 
could not wait to reach tire system before 
beginning their endless work of classifi- 
cation and speculation. 

Thus it was that a light year from the 



• Due to tha suaeass of this popntar 

author’s little story, "The Insect 
World,” in our April, 1935 issua, he has 
endeavored to give us hare another tala 
in the form of an interplanetary advent- 
ure report to the mysterious Council of 
Eo. 

This story, though short, is an excellent 
example of the type of interplanetary 
yarn we are constantly on the outlook for. 
Science-fiction fsns have found, perhaps, 
fewer interplanetary stories in Wonder 
Stories than in other science-fiction 
magazines, because we believe that such 
stories, even if they are the symbolization 
of science-fiction, should be as original 
in concept as any other good piece of 
fantasy. 

Mr. Gardner’s present effort does not 
bring the explorers onto a world with 
“men” or “adventures” that could pos- 
sibly exist upon Earth. Alien world* 
should be truly alien, which they oer- 
tainly are in this series. 



edges of the cluster, the chief astronomer 
laid before me a spectrograph of the near- 
est sun. There was nothing unusual about 
it. It was just one of the ordinary blue 
suns of space. As I pointed out that fact, 
he quietly indicated the spectrograph of 
its component, for it was a binary star 
system. I already knew that one of the 
components was regular sun size, while 
the other was much smaller, and at plan- 
etary distances from its major member. 
That was not new. I have seen the same 
thing before. The extreme proximity of 
the two bodies was peculiar, but many 
new systems are close together. 

It was as I compared the two specto- 
graphs that I was startled. In a way, 
they were identical. The smaller star had 
every line that the larger star had, except 
that each line had been stepped forward 
in color toward the red, that is, stepped 
down in energy. Each line, as we had 
proved by computation, bad been changed 
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in frequency toward the lesser energy- 
side on the same identical ration. 

It was as if the smaller component had 
absorbed radiation from the larger star, 
and had retained exactly a constant per- 
cent of that radiation of every frequency, 
and had then re-emitted it in the lower 
frequency. That meant that every line had 
been shifted the same amount toward the 
red end of the spectrum. It covered the 
whole band from the extreme ultra-violet 
through the longest infra-red. 

It was a great mystery. Speculation ran 
rife, and as we approached the system, 
more surprises awaited us. This smaller 
body could not be a sun. It had no promi- 
nence, those great leaping flames that 
mark every sun, nor even a coronal at- 
mosphere of incandescent, flaming gases. 
It did not even appear hot, although its 
color indicated great heat. Its outline was 
clean-cut against the background behind 
it. My crew was in an uproar. The ghost 
star, for so it seemed, a miniature shadow 
of the great sun as regards its spectral 
lines, increased in mystery. 

Everything else was forgotten in a mad 
scramble to solve this mystery of 
space. Disregarding all caution, we put on 
full power and flashed across space. I 
must admit that I, their Commander, was 
also overcome by this strange condition. 
Little did we resemble the crew of sober 
scientists who had set out on so many' 
strange expeditions. 

Of course, the total energy out-put of 
the minor body was only a fraction of its 
major. The surface temperature appeared 
very low. We approached closer and clos- 
er to the surface. With exclamations of 
amazement, we noted that the surface was 
a perfect sphere without an atmosphere. 
Shining and gleaming, it stretched from 
horizon to horizon. While we were at an 
altitude of a few thousand feet, the sur- 
face suddenly changed. It writhed and 
rolled, it twisted and contorted; moun- 
tains were flung up, plains levelled from 
them, billowing surfaces suddenly 
smoothed out or appeared as rocky gorg- 
es. Where a moment before was a writh- 
ing sea of matter, now appeared a normal 



planet’s surface with hills, plains, gorges, 
plateaus, and all the physical features 
that go to make up the average planet. 
From a sphere giving out light, the 
strange world had suddenly changed to 
a planet that we could understand in 
part, and suddenly the black vault of 
space lighted as our craft was buffeted by 
an atmosphere that seemed to form all 
around us and the blue sky shut out the 
coldly shining stars. Almost immediately 
the chief meteorologist phoned that the 
planet now possessed a breathable atmos- 
phere. He added that conditions were 
favorable to our type of life. Aghast, we 
looked at one another. A seemingly lifes 
less and uninhabitable body had suddenly 
transformed itself before our eyes into 
a beautiful world. Excitedly, my aide 
pointed to the visiplate. 

• It was focussed on the ground nearby 

and presented a bizarre scene. The 
ground and, in fact, everything that could 
be seen was made up of crystals — trillions 
of crystals of all sizes, shapes, forms, 
and dimensions ! Some towered up as high 
as hills, others submerged themselves in 
microscopic size, and each and every one 
simply blazed with color. We were 
stunned. 

It was as if the crystals knew of our 
coming and had prepared a welcome for 
us. We had seen many peculiar and ba- 
roque forms of life on many worlds. 
Some were weird and horrible to see as 
the blind, white, shapeless river dwellers 
of the sunless planet of X19, Others were 
great and fearful as the many-eyed scor- 
pion people of the green star. But in all 
of our travels, we had never met up with 
crystals that possessed that strange mo- 
lecular vibration known as life. Yet crys- 
tals could not possess a molecular vibra- 
tion analogous to life, as they were 
composed of ions. Still ions might vibrate 
in a different harmonic than molecules 
and give a crystal life. However, thi9 
speculation was unwarranted, for the 
series of phenomena that had mystified 
us might have a natural explanation with- 
out involving intelligence. We were 
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amazed but not frightened at this strange 
array of color. One of my men focussed 
an amplifier of sound on the surface. I 
knew that this was useless, but to my 
astonishment and chagrin the air was vi- 
brating in every conceivable frequency 
ranging from low squeaks to high bass 
notes, deep and impressive. Thus we 
were greeted with almost every kind of 
shape, sound, and color. 

“Shall we land ?” queried the navigator. 

"Certainly,” I answered. I was deter- 
mined to see this through. 

We gently glided down between two 
hills that rolled farther apart to make 
room for us. As we stepped out, we 
seemed to feel a sense of infinite know- 
ledge, of peace, of beauty, and incalcula- 
ble goodness. I am sure we experienced 
the same sort of ecstasy that devotees of 
religions felt in the long ago before our 
people became civilized. Our psychologists 
have explained the emotional basis of the 
feelings and awe that go to make up a 
religious sense. 

As for us, we were awed and a trifle 
subdued. Then into our minds a calm 
thought seemed to filter. 

“Welcome, visitors from a far world. 
Though you are far different from us, 
still we are glad to see you. Long ages 
have passed since any intelligent visitors 
have come to us from outside our sys- 
tem.” 

The sincerity and beauty of this 
thought was so great as to hold us spell- 
bound. As Commander of the expedi- 
tion, I took it upon myself to answer. 

“Greetings, strange being. Honor us 
by showing yourself. We come in peace 
and good will.” 

At this the whole landscape became a 
blaze of color and the sounds increased to 
a high pitched singing that shook us. 
Strangely, I felt that we were being 
Jaughed at. 

“Look around you,” the thought came. 
“We are one and we are the planet. 
Think! Your body is composed of many 
cells, each leading its own separate exist- 
ence. They go to make up each of you as 
individuals. 



“Thus it is with us. Each crystal form 
on the planet corresponds to one of your 
cells. The planet is an individual. We are 
one and the planet is all of us. We act 
as we wish, yet we all act as all wish ! Do 
you understand?” 

Dazedly I had to admit I did not whol- 
ly comprehend. 

“Stay with us a while and we will ex- 
change knowledge,” begged the planet 
entity as I turned toward our cruiser. 

I mumbled agreement as my crew and 
I awedly entered the port. That was the 
beginning of our sojourn on the world of 
singing crystals. 

For many periods we travelled over 
the globe, studying and learning from its 
strange life forms. Always the shifting 
forms, colors, and eery musical sounds 
greeted us on every hand. A favorite stunt 
of the crystal people, for I got to think 
of them as separate individuals instead of 
a whole body, was to reconstruct for us 
in crystal form whatever we told them 
about. Thus in a few minutes they would 
roll and rear up a complete city, with 
beings and machines in it. Everything 
was perfect down to the last detail and 
all composed of nothing by crystals — 
myriads of crystals ! — myriads of shapes 
flowed together and formed things as 
they relived our worlds and finally recon- 
structed their history for us. 

Many eons before, their planet had 
been an ordinary world with seas and life 
of a sort — but it had differed from us who 
are based on a carbon system with col- 
loidal life, as this bizarre world was an 
ammonia system. Its atmosphere was am- 
monia gas, its seas ammonium hydroxide, 
and its life a semi-colloid, semi-crystal- 
line form that was slow in movement and 
unintelligent. For ages nothing happened 
to change this scheme of things. Then in 
a cavern far down beneath the basic seas, 
in the eternal dark, a series of salts crys- 
tallized out in a definite patern. This 
mass absorbed energy radiated by its 
surroundings and happened to vibrate 
ionically in a phase denoting conscious- 
ness. Ages passed, and from a tiny be- 
ginning, this crystal consciousness grew by 
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crystallizing; out into regular Conns every- 
thing it came into contact with and giv- 
ing these crystal forms the peculiar ionic 
vibration that was consciousness. 

As time passed on, it crystallized and 
converted the seas, the land, and then the 
very atmosphere itself. At last the period 
was reached in which every iota of mat- 
ter on the planet existed in its natural 
crystalline form instead of a series of 
intermediates as in other worlds. Our 
world is composed of many, particles in 
addition to crystals, but here the whole 
planet lived and acted as a single gigan- 
tic crystalline intelligence. 

• At last the time for us to depart had 

arrived. Many books of new knowl- 
edge lay securely packed ih our vessel. 
With a sad heart, we stood at our ship’s 
port and gave leave-taking to this strange 
world. Suddenly a tremor ran over the 
surface, ridges leaped up and collapsed, 
and our vessel shuddered to the vibra- 
tions. The singing of the crystals reached 
a high note of agony that rasped us. 
Hurriedly I inquired the reason for this. 

“We did not wish you to know. We 
wanted you to think us a perfect world,” 
it answered. 

“We are a doomed planet. Not long 
ago a strange body hurtled out of space 
and imbedded itself in the planet. Many 
times this has happened before and we 
have never encountered any resistance 
in crystallizing them and giving the crys- 
tals consciousness. But this time the in- 
vading mass of matter not only resisted 
our efforts to crystallize it, but actually 
destroyed nearly all neighboring crystals. 
It sent out a peculiar vibration and radia- 
tion that caused nearby crystals to give 
off their energies at a tremendous rate 
and break up into free energy. The worst 
of it was that the crystals so attacked also 
gave out the same radiation and thus the 
malignant disease spread. Already a large 
place in the planet is affected and the 
area is growing rapidly. We have cov- 
ered it with ourselves to prevent you 
from seeing this terrible malady. We 
knew that we were doomed and id not 



wish you to find ottt our terrible end. 

“We thought we could hold out until 
you left, but the radiation is penetrating 
to the innermost core of the planet and 
soon all wiH be affected. Flee! Flee! — 
while there is yet time to escape. You can 
do nothing for us.” 

Then the ground writhed and contorted 
again until it resembled the sea. But we 
are a 'brave people and had been well 
treated by this world, so we set out in 
our cruiser to the part of the world that 
was dying. 

We rapidly approached the place, and 
from afar we could see the death agonies 
as the crystals disintegrated, while a 
plume of light blazed into space from the 
lost energies. 

I quickly had the physicists analyze the 
vibrations. Meanwhile the crew was set- 
ting up ray generators in case we had to 
disintegrate the cancer spot. Our ray- 
screens protected the ship from the in- 
vading radiations. Through the screen of 
dying crystals and unloosed energies, we 
approached the death stone from the 
stars. 

It was a great black mass that caused 
the nearby crystals to glow with a weird 
greenish light. 

The chief physicist joyfully rushed info 
the control room and gasped out: 

“Good fortune is with us today. It is 
almost pure element number ninety-five.* 
There is more there than in all our 
planet’s store rooms.” 

I gasped in amazement and joy. This 
element was needed to start the atomic 
disintegrations necessary for our power 
generators. It held no fears for us. Long 
ago we had learned to throw a ray- 
shield around it, and that is what we 
did. It now lies in the hold, securely 
blanketed and harmless — more than all 
the worlds possess 1 We were indeed 
lucky. It was an easy matter to damp the 
vibrations in the surviving crystals, and 
not only prevent the spread of the death, 
but insure continued life to the re6t of 
the planet. 

You can imagine the rejoicing of the 
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crystal world. Verily they out-did them- 
selves in their displays of color and 
sounds. Far, far out in space we could 
see the halos of light and the resplendent 
displays of color that speeded us away. 
The world had gone mad with joy. 

Now I must close this brief account 
and forward this preliminary report to 
the Council. 



It is with pleasure that I report a 
new world friendly to us and an inex- 
haustible supply of element number nine- 
ty-five. 

Greetings, Great Scientific Council of 
Eo. 

Please accept the report of your 
humble commander of exploring cruiser 
XIZ. 



THE END 



OBITUARY 



I T is with the greatest sorrow that we publish this notice of the death of 
science-fiction’s most promising young author — Stanley G. Weinbaum, 
who passed away in Milwaukee, Wis., on the night of December 15, 1935, 
following a severe illness. 

We know that this news comes as a shock to every lover of science-fictioa 
who has ever read a story by Mr.Weinbaum. From his very first story, "A 
Martian Odyssey,” in our July, 1934 number, he has boomed straight for 
the top of the list, and in the short space of one year and a half, has been 
acclaimed the greatest contemporary science-fiction author by thousands of 
fans — some even placing his name above Jules Verne, H. G. Wells, and 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

At the time Mr. Weinbaum submitted his first story to us, he did not 
believe that it would receive any acclaim at all, and, indeed, was surprised 
when we virtually demanded a sequel for our clamoring readers. A few 
months before his untimely death (he was a young man in his thirties), he 
promised us a third tale in the “Martian” series — but did not have time to 
complete it. 

In our “blurb” for “A Martian Odyssey,” we stated that it “stands out 
head and shoulders over similar interplanetary stories.” Various fans havo 
said : 

“Weinbaum has a grand imagination.” 

“ ‘A Martian Odyssey’ would have done credit to any of the old masters 
of science-fiction.” 

“The story (A Martian Odyssey) was like one of those dreams that mako 
you sorry as hell to wake up.” 

We could go on and on listing the various commendations that Mr. Weia- 
baum’s work has brought forth. 

We can truly state that the death of Mr. Weinbaum is the greatest blow 
science-fiction has ever received, and his work will never be forgotten. 







The sleeper, methodically using every crevass in the masonry, climbed up to the roof. 
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By SIEGFRIED WAGENER 

• Someone in the audience snickered and 
there were suppressed snorts. But the 
president of the Society of Physicists re- 
mained unmoved. He regarded the 
speaker with a stern expression, and if he 
didn’t occupy the center seat of the front 
row, Dr. Edwin McCall might have been 
more at ease. As it was, Dr. McCall grew 
more and more restive, sensing the rising 
opposition of his listeners. A fine perspi- 
ration gathered at his forehead and, al- 
though he was a fluent lecturer, he began 
to twitch his sentences and time and again 
stopped to pick up a lost train of thought. 

“ .... It is on account of this prin- 
ciple of cosmic radiation that we’re now 
able to explain, for instance, the strange 
behavior of, what is commonly called, 
moon-struck people .... ahem . . . . 
In other fields my instruments have 
proven decisively why certain germs grow 
most rapidly when exposed to moonlight. 
It is therefore that I investigated such 
age-old superstitions as fishing by moon- 
light, and that I found that they are based 
on scientific fact . . . . ” 

Here the speaker was stopped by the 
assembly. These cool, controlled scientists 
were upon their feet with a roar. They 
yelled and cried laughing. They slapped 
their thighs like children utterly out of 
bounds at the sight of a circus clown. 
They whistled, giggled, tittered, and let 
loose a flood of cat-calls. Even Dr. 
Herkimer Waldorff-Palmer, the imposing 
president, laughed so that tears ran down 
his cheeks, and with painful embarrass- 
ment, Dr. McCall gathered his papers and 
attempted a helpless little bow. 

While he looked down at the hilarious 
crowd, he knew that his career as a 
scientist was finished, temporarily at 



• There are undoubtedly a few science 
students in our colleges today who, 
though insignificant at present, will 
some day rank their names with Frank- 
lin, Steinmetz, and Edison. It is a very 
hard road, however, for the young un- 
known enthusiast, no matter how brainy 
he may be, unless he has what is col- 
loquially known as “pull.” 

We find here a young genius who 
discovers himself a victim of these cir- 
cumstances, and the unique method he 
uses in securing the necessary “pull” 
makes one of the best short science-fic- 
tion stories of the year. 

You have often heard it said that long 
and frequent exposure to moonlight 
drives people insane — makes of them 
what are called “lunatics,” taken from 
Luna, the moon. This also gives us the 
slang term “looney.” In this tale we 
find some original views on the effects 
of moonlight and starlight that will 
amuse and entertain you. 



least. No man who was laughed at during 
the annual meeting of the Society of 
Physicists had ever lived down the bran- 
dishing of derision. In a flash, McCall 
thought of Ludwig Schleich, the German 
inventor of local anaesthetics, who had 
experienced the same fate, and who had 
bitterly exclaimed that no matter how im- 
portant and needed an invention might 
be, the conservative elements among the 
scientists would block its admittance for 
at least fifteen years. The late Schleich 
had known what he was talking about. 

When the ordeal was over and he had 
sneaked away to a side room, Edwin Mc- 
Call almost collapsed. His few friends 
and co-workers were unable to console 
him. As though he were punch-drunk, the 
young physicist sat on a chair and wagged 
his head helplessly. He had been quarter- 
back at Princeton, and he had the healthy 
complexion of the outdoors. But his 
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slumped-down position and his ashen ex- 
pression demonstrated his Htter defeat. 

“Forget it, Mac,” he said to MacAllis- 
ter whose statistical work had helped him 
considerably in his research. “It’s aH for 
nothing. The ten years I have spent in the 
High Andes and on Pikes Peak didn't 
help. The fortune I have spent in research 
and developing my instruments has gone 
for naught. It doesn’t mean anything to 
them.” Vaguely he moved his hand in an 
uncertain direction. “I’m through. I’m 
penniless. I’ve lost out. Maybe when I’m 
dead . ...” He trailed off and left the 
sentence unfinished. Mac and the two 
others stood there like lost. Only too well 
did they know the situation. Only too well 
did they realize the truth in Edwin’s 
words. By the time Edwin might stage 
a come-back, he might well be in his 
grave. The history of natural scieuce was 
full of such instances. 

While they were standing and ponder- 
ing, the door opened noiselessly. A young 
lady stepped softly inside and when Mac 
saw her, he stepped silently aside. None 
of these intimates of Edwin McCall’s 
were astonished to see the daughter of the 
society’s president come here at this time. 
Eleanor Waldorff-Palmer, as they knew, 
was secretly engaged to the unfortunate 
boy, and now all hopes of reconciling the 
prospective father-in-law were shattered. 
Eleanor’s piquant face and large, some- 
what slanted eyes bore a sad, compassion- 
ate expression. The superbly featured girl 
bent over Edwin and ever so gently 
stroked his hair. He looked up, and recog- 
nizing her, he smiled. It wasn’t any longer 
the smile of conquering youth which she 
had so loved : it was the wee smHe of res- 
ignation and hopelessness. 

“Cheer up, Ed?’ she said and tried to 
put an encouraging note into her words. 
“Rome wasn’t built in a day, you know. 
And scientists, too, are human.” 

“If you mean that they are slow-witted, 
I agree with you,” he remarked with bit- 
ter sarcasm. “They don’t even recognize 
a thing when they see it.” 

Eleanor looked around. The room was 
empty. Mac and the others had filed out 



one by one, realizing that Eleanor was aH 
Edwin needed now. Forgetting her eve- 
ning dress. Eleanor kneeled down in 
front of Edwin. She kissed him and 
looked into his eyes with a mischievous 
little smile. 

“I know a way out," she said. Edwin 
started. “Who is your greatest adversary, 
Ed ?” It didn’t take Edwin long to answor 
that question. 

“Your father.” Eleanor nodded. 

“Exactly. If we’d succeed in changing 
his mind, you would have won, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Change his mind ! Change the mind of 
Waldorff-Palmer? Good Lord, child, yott 
ought to know better’n that. He’s your 
father." 

“Well, I wouldn’t attempt to change 
his mind by way of argument.” 

“Which other way is there?” 

“Your cosmic reflector . . . 

Now Edwin did get to his feet. He 
looked at his sweetheart as if she was a 
ghost from another world. First he was 
too stunned to speak. Then a grin was 
creeping over his tanned face. At last he 
laughed quietly but without restraint. It 
fairly shook him to think of it. He 
grabbed Eleanor around the waist and 
held her, and laughed and laughed. 

“Girly,” he cried with great mirth, “you 
are precious, you are ... . you are just 
like your father!” 

“If that’ll help us, I shall be grateful 
for the inheritance,” $be replied soberly, 
but the devil of tomfoolery was in it. 

“Get your hat and coat and let’s go over 
to your lab. I’m afraid somebody might 
bust in here any minute.” 

Through a side door they left the build- 
ing, got into Edwin’s car, and drove off 
at a fast clip. At the outskirts of the New 
England university town, Edwin had 
rented a former garage and altered it into 
a scientific laboratory. Instead of a roof, 
the one-room building had a huge sky- 
light of sliding plates which, when opened, 
permitted a steel structure, a sort of a 
turret, to be extended through the open- 
ing. Otherwise the laboratory was as bar- 
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ren as such rooms usually arc. Work 
benches were everywhere, clustered with 
cameras, tubes, wires, coils, and instru- 
ments which conveyed no meaning to the 
uninitiated. 

Edwin removed some books from a 
chair at his writing desk and invited his 
fiancee to sit down. He placed himself on 
the desk, and after lighting cigarettes, he 
glanced at her expectantly. 

“Well,” she said, “it’s all good and well 
to say what you can do. But you have to 
prove it.” 

“I’m ready for it, if ... . if they’d 
give me a chance. But you heard them. 
All of them know damn’ well that no life 
could exist without the sun, and they also 
know the tremendous importance of ultra- 
violet radiation. Yet when I go one step 
farther and say that every ray that comes 
from the outer cosmos has a certain bear- 
ing on the life of the globe, they say I’m 
an astrologer, a revivalist of the oldest 
human superstitions.” 

“But what can you actually do?” She 
was obviously challenging him. “You told 
me that your cosmic reflector is able to 
gather in the rays of almost any star in 
the sky, and that it can direct those rays 
anywhere you want.” 

“Yes. I can do that here in the labora- 
tory right now and prove it to you. But 
I could also take my portable reflector 
ahywhere you want me to and demon- 
strate it.” 

“Why didn’t you have it along to- 
night ?” 

“Because I need, at present, an open 
sky. Soon I’ll have an instrument that can 
collect cosmic radiation even through 
thick walls. But now . . . . ” 

“Now we have to act,” she interrupted 
him, “or else you’ll be on relief.” 

“So what?” 

“You claim that if a person is exposed 
for any length of time to those reflected 
rays from your instrument, that person 
might undergo certain mental and physical 
changes. Is that right?” 

“Certainly. I’ve tried it out on myself. 
I didn’t dare to experiment with other 
people’s health. And I have found that the 
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rays of certain stars stir up an ugly 
temper . ” 

“That won't do.” 

“No. Others make a person feel mel- 
low . . . . ” 

“That’s better.” 

Edwin nodded. He blew the smoke 
from his cigarette in her face and while 
she tried to slap him for his impudence, 
he ducked and said, “I know wkat you’re 
after. I’ve discovered certain radiation 
that’ll upset a fellow completely, give him 
wild dreams, and drive him to a point 
where he goes mildly ‘nuts’ without being 
actually harmed.” 

“That’s the medicine we need! I krww 
you were a great scientist.” 

Ed looked at her with a melancholic 
expression. “To hear you say that a fel- 
low is a great scientist because he can 
turn people nutty makes me desire to go 
back to pick and shovel.” 

“If you can’t convince this world with 
sane reasoning, Ed, you have to do it 
with insane methods. Now here is my 
plan.” 

It took them several hours to outline 
their strategy, and when Ed took her 
home, even the late moon looked crest- 
fallen. Maybe Luna, after whom some 
extraordinary characters are called luna- 
tics, divined the scheme the two lovers 
had agreed upon, and she was shocked to 
the bottom of her empty craters by the 
devilish trickery with which a young 
scientist and his sweetheart were going to 
convince an obstinate authority of the 
practicability of a brand-new theory. 

• Edwin McCall’s idea was fundamen- 
tally simple, if looked upon in the light 
of Einstein’s theory of relativity. The 
substance of that theory is that what- 
ever there is in this universe of ours is 
related to everything else, which means 
that no single thing can exist without all 
the other things around it. Consequently, 
life on Earth depends mainly on the sun 
and the Earth’s own radio-activity. Aside 
from this, life is to a lesser degree depen- 
dent upon — and if not dependent, then in- 
fluenced by— the radiation of the entire 
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cosmic whirlpool of which the solar sys- 
tem is but an infinitesimal fraction. To 
this cosmic radiation, all forms of life are 
exposed day and night, but iti daytime, 
the radiation of the outer cosmos is more 
or less absorbed by the sun while at night 
such absorption does not take place and 
human beings are subjected to the full 
impact of the forces of the outer cosmos. 

And this was decidedly that which the 
scientific minds of Dr. Waldorff- Palmer 
and his confederates could not stomach — • 
because, they argued, this would throw 
mankind thousands of years back to a 
time when star-gazers and horoscopes 
wielded greater power over people than 
kings and despots, and lastly common 
sense. These scientists sensed the great 
danger of McCall's theory. Although 
Americans were mentally far advanced, 
the scientific acceptance of McCall’s the- 
ory of cosmic radiation might revive all 
the quackery, witchcraft, and other hocus- 
pocus of the by-gone medieval ages, 

All this Eleanor was told by her benev- 
olent father over the breakfast table the 
next morning. She tended quietly to her 
bacon and eggs and sipped occasionally 
at her coffee. 

“There is no telling what a madhouse 
of superstition our world may become 
once we give this fellow McCall leeway. 
Our people have not yet developed a 
scientific attitude. America is still full of 
lucky rabbit feet and horseshoes. Once 
we let McCall loose, there’ll be a deluge 
of astrology. Science will have to fight 
that old bogey over again.” Dr. Wal- 
dorff-Palmer reached for his newspaper. 
His daughter, however, was by no means 
convinced. 

“You cannot fight cosmic forces,” she 
said quietly. Her father dropped the 
paper and almost spilled his coffee. 

“So,” he said, “my own daughter thinks 
superstition a cosmic force. Has it come 
to that?” 

Eleanor shook her head. “No, I didn’t 
mean superstition, though few people 
have ever earnestly tried to find out what 
the origin of ancient superstition was. 
There may be more truth behind those 



age-old beliefs than we are prone to ad- 
mit But that’s beside the point. What I 
meant to say was that if cosmic radiation 
exists as Ed .... I mean Mr. McCall 
claims, then all this ballyhoo will gain you 
nothing. The truth will come out any- 
way whether it tends to make people 
superstitious or widens their mental hori- 
zons.” 

Dr. Waldorff-Palmer was too aston- 
ished to answer. He looked at his daughter 
as if he didn’.t believe that it was his own 
flesh and blood that propounded such 
heretical opinion. With a grumble, he 
picked up the paper, folded up the front- 
page, and held ft across the table. Eleanor 
read and her eyes widened. 

There it was— a streamer headline that 
doomed Ed: “YOUNG SCIENTIST 
RIDICULED JBY COUNCIL!" and a 
sub-line, “Society of Physicists Laugh at 
Fantastic Idea.” >' 

“Newspaper: talk,” she replied with a 
sneer. “If McCall had a big name 
like you they’d call his idea a stupendous 
discovery.”: She got up and left the table, 
her father looking after Tier with a twin- 
kle in his shrewd eyes. 

While Eleanor was thus battling with 
her father, Ed had been up and going 
since early morning. When Eleanor left 
the breakfast table, he was signing a lease 
in a downtown real estate office. After 
leaving his modest apartment, he half* 
driven his car to a loan company. When 
the clerk read his application blank, he 
looked up with surprise. It was seldom • 
that someone with such excellent refer- 
ences as this applicant was furnishing 
asked for a loan on his car. The clerk 
had not read the morning papers. So 
there was no difficulty in lending Edwin 
McCall the two hundred dollars he was 
asking for. 

Ed had been telling the truth the night 
before he claimed to be penniless. Years 
of research : had eaten up his modest 
inheritance, and there was only a trifling 
amount left in the bank. He had banked 
everything on his success, and his unex- 
pected failure had made him a man utter- 
ly without means and, to top it all, with- 
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out a future — for who would hire a man 
after such crushing defeat? 

From the loan company, Ed drove to 
the real estate people who, as Eleanor had 
told him, were in charge of the old, dilapi- 
dated two-story brick building in bad: 
of the Waldorff-Palmer residence. The 
broker too was surprised. But in his case, 
it was over the fact that any one should 
be interested in a house which, as the 
broker thought, was good for nothing but 
the wrecking crew. Hence Ed rented the 
house for a very nominal sum and signed 
the lease. 

Whem he was out on the street again, 
he was very cheerful. Things went better 
than he had expected. Here he had the 
keys to 13 Tussel Avenue in his pocket, 
and even though his car carried the un- 
accustomed burden of a mortgage, he 
could still use it to move his apparatus 
from his laboratory to his new abode. 

This, however, he could not do until 
night, for he was not prone to invite 
neighbors’ curiosity, much less so suspi- 
cion. He drove back to his laboratory 
and spent the day preparing his next 
move. When evening came around and 
it was conveniently dark, he had his cos- 
mic reflector, wires, tools, and other para- 
phernalia neatly packed in his car and, 
after a bite in a nearby lunchroom, he 
drove to 13 Tussel Avenue. 

The real estate broker assured Ed that 
the electric lights and the telephone were 
in working condition, and though Ed 
did not care much about the telephone, he 
was exceedingly anxious to have electric 
current to drive his machinery. Yes, 
the current was there. He turned on the 
light, but he was appalled by the condi- 
tion in which he found the house. Cob- 
webs were everywhere, some of them 
extending from the ceiling to the very 
floor. And there were all sorts of rushing 
and rustling noises, so Ed was sure that 
at least rats and mice would keep him 
company during his secret task. 

Without even so much as glancing at 
the first floor, Ed carried his things to 
the upper floor. Quickly he found the 
room for which he had rented the house, 



an empty bedroom with an ancient fire- 
place which was full of paper and waste. 
Ed drew the shades and touched a match 
to the paper; while the flames crackled, 
hordes of mice made squealingly for 
the door and parts unknown. Ed found 
an old table and some half-broken chairs 
in the basement. With these he furnished 
the bedroom, and when the cosmic re- 
flector was standing on the table facing 
the window, Ed relieved himself of a 
deep sigh. 

His plan would work all right — ac- 
cording to theory. The window was wide 
and facing north. No trees obstructed the 
sky from which Ed intended to draw the 
mysterious power which, he hoped, would 
convince the fossil conservatism of Her- 
kimer Waldorff-Palmer. The latter’s bed- 
room was directly opposite. Of course, 
there was first the backyard of 13 Tussel 
Avenue, then a wire fence, then the 
garden of the Waldorff-Palmer residence, 
but luckily there was an opening In the 
trees and bushes through which Ed could 
look straight into his adversary’s bedroom 
whose location he could not mistake since 
Eleanor had drawn up a fairly exact plan 
of her parental home. 

The sky vras clear and brilliant with 
stars. The moon was not up yet, and Ed 
set about to bring his cosmic reflector into 
position. He nailed the table to the floor 
and a board on top of it. This board stuck 
out of the open window and enabled Ed 
to move his reflector out under the sky. 
He used a powerful flashlight whose 
light was reduced to the point of a 
pinhead to aim his instrument. Correctly 
aimed, it threw a speck of light at the 
inside wall of Waldorff-Palmer’s bed- 
room, just above his bed which, as Ed 
could see through his powerful night- 
binoculars, was at present unoccupied. 
Eleanor had told him that her father was 
accustomed to go to bed at about 11 
o’clock. It was ten now. So Ed had to 
wait another hour, during which he 
tested his instrument. 

The cathode was all right and the 
mirrors and reflectors worked perfectly. 
The generator hummed its melodious 
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song. The night was warm. Ed lighted a 
cigarette and dozed off. This almost cost 
his entire plan. A loud rap on the house- 
door brought him to his feet. Quickly he 
pulled the shades and went downstairs. 

A couple of policemen were waiting 
for him. Their car was parked at the curb. 

“What do you want,” Ed asked them. 
But it was they who wanted to know 
what business he had in the house. For- 
tunately Ed had the lease still in his 
pocket, and this convinced the officers that 
his residence at 13 Tussel Avenue was 
legal. They tried to withdraw with apolo- 
gies when Ed asked them how they found 
out about him. 

“Well,” said one of them, a burly 
Irishman, “Doc Waldorff-Palmer called 
the Sarge. Seems to me he’d seen light 
in this place. Mebbe he thought some 
tramp had parked here, an* ye know those 
bums are likely startin’ a fire. See ?” 

Ed saw, and while closing the door he 
was very grateful to Eleanor for insist- 
ing on renting 13 Tussel Avenue under 
an assumed name. To the policemen he 
was now Mr. R. H. Bartlett, and if 
Herkimer Waldorff-Palmer should make 
further inquiries about him, he would be 
quite unable to discover that his prospect- 
ive son-in-law was the mysterious occu- 
pant of the old building across from his 
backyard and bedroom. 

In this bedroom Herkimer Waldorff- 
Palmer had gone to sleep by the time Ed 
resumed his post at the window. He didn’t 
light any more cigarettes, nor did he per- 
mit the faintest ray of light while he was 
quietly adjusting his instrument to the 
present position of the Corona group. 
The radiation from this heavenly con- 
stellation could make a fellow’s sleep a 
rather restless affair. 

The rays came in fine. His spectrometer 
showed all the color lines Ed could ask 
for. Slowly he increased the power. The 
reflected beam was, of course, invisible. 
Nothing betrayed that here was somebody 
at work to disturb the great Herkimer 
Waldorff-Palmer’s well-earned sleep. 
Powers unseen, and until recently un- 
heard of, were at work to do a tricky 



business which bordered closely on witch- 
craft, and not only in Waldorff-Palmor’s 
opinion. 

That gentleman, however, showed not 
the slightest sign of being affected by the 
cosmic reflector. After midnight, he 
stirred, and Ed, shivering in his topcoat, 
was already rejoicing when it developed 
that Mr. Waldorff-Palmer was merely 
feeling cold, and subsequently closed the 
window. 

Ed was thoroughly disappointed. He 
knew that a window could not deflect his 
beam or stop it in any way. Stronger than 
X-rays, it would penetrate walls of brick 
and lose nothing of its magic power 
which, as Ed was firmly eonvinced, was 
there. But where it was tonight, Ed was 
unable to fathom. He turned on all the* 
power there was in his generator and 
nearly burned out his costly tubes. He sat 
at the open window in the chilly air of 
the early morning, and tried one constel- 
lation after another, but the sleeper on 
the other side of the yard did never so 
much as turn around in his bed. Waldorff- 
Palmer seemed to be one of those fellows 
whose sleep was their least worry. 

By day-break Ed turned off the current, 
closed the window, pulled the shade, and 
went back to his laboratory. He took his 
tubes along, but he was too tired to test 
them right away. Instead, he unfolded 
himself on one of the work-benches and 
slept the sleep of the just with yesterday’s 
newspapers, heralding his misfortune, 
for a pillow. 

A thoroughly disgusted Eleanor woke 
him without much of formality. 

“I haven’t slept a wink since yesterday. 
All night long I’ve been sitting up and 
listening to dad’s movements. He slept 
as sound as ever, and I got the jitters 
from waking and watching.” 

“Which is decidedly contrary to what 
my beam should have done,” Ed assured 
the lovely girl rather miserably. “It 
didn’t work; that’s evident. Hell only 
knows what’s wrong with my unrespon- 
sive brain-child.” 

“You better make it work, son — or else 
we shall never meet at St. Paul’s. I 
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brought you a pie and some coffee; you 
may like it for breakfast.” It was five 
in the afternoon, but Ed didn’t need a 
second breakfast invitation. When the 
last of pie and coffee had found its desti- 
nation, Ed went back to work. He tested 
a half-doeen small tubes be fare he inserted 
his huge reflector tube in the test appa- 
ratus. Then he let out a yell. 

“Look at that son-of-a-gu*,” he cried 
utterly amazed. “All shot to ... . pieces. 
Must have been knocked down in the car.” 
So it was. The reflector tube, old and 
worn from too much usage, had lost its 
equilibrium and acted on the meters like 
a Mexican jumping bean. 

Almost with reverence, Ed unwrapped 
a new reflector tube of twice the capacity 
of the worn-out one. 

“I didn’t dare to use so much power on 
your dad,” he 9aid while explaining the 
thing to Eleanor. 

“You better turn the Niagara loose on 
htm. He’s hard-boiled, you know.” 

Ed consented. The new tube tested 
okay and, even though he was depleting 
his last stock, he also took a set of brand 
new small tubes along to 13 Tussel 
Avenue. On the way there, Eleanor told 
him that her father had found out that 
there was a certain Mr. R. H. Bartlett 
living in the old house across the yard, 
and Ed was also informed that the sub- 
ject of his being still alive was completely 
dropped from the conversation in the 
Waldorff-Palmer residence. 

“You wait and see,” Ed grunted when 
Eleanor left his car near home. “I’ll show 
him that I’m still around. And what a 
surprise that’ll be to him !” 

With this dark threat, Ed started his 
second night watch. He handled his tubes 
with extreme care, checked up on his gen- 
erator, and when at last it was eleven 
o’clock and the lights were switched on in 
Waldorff-Palmer’s bedroom, a fine raia 
was drizzling from the clouded sky and 
Ed slammed his window down with a 
bang. 

Until two o’clock in the morning he 
had to wait for the clouds to have mercy 
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on him. But what then happened was be- 
yond his wildest hopes. 

By that time, a crazy moon appearing 
like a half- rotten apple had come up and 
displayed its light so profusely and handily 
that Ed could not resist catching it and 
shooting it in the vicinity of Waldorff- 
Palmer’s head. For a while nothing hap- 
pened. 

After about ten minutes, the sleeper 
stirred at last. Ed’s nerves were taut. He 
didn’t feel the chill in the air. He was 
glued to his binoculars, and what he 
saw happening in Waldorff-Palmer’s bed- 
room filled his tormented soul with high 
glee. He could barely restrain himself 
from shouting with joy when Waldorff- 
Palmer appeared in his pyjamas at the 
window and started to perform. That per- 
formance, Ed thought, would delight a 
circus manager, and what the faculty 
members would pay to see it Ed didn’t 
dare to imagine lest he may start a com- 
mercial exploitation that would make 
him a millionaire virtually overnight. 

In the paleness of the moon, Waldorff- 
Palmer stood at the window as if unde- 
cided what to do. His eyes were closed 
and his expression blank. His hands 
groped over the window-sill as if in search 
for some lost article ; finally they clutched 
the frame and suddenly the venerable Dr. 
Herkimer Waldorff-Palmer stood on the 
sill. There he remained for a while ap- 
parently meditating over the strangeness 
of this world in general and the peculiar 
charm of the crazy moon in particular. 
His face was upturned and his neck-break- 
ing acrobatics didn’t seem to disturb him 
a bit. It was clear to Waldorff-Palmer’s 
excited audience across the yard that the 
great scientist was in a state of perfect 
somnambulism. 

Waldorff-Palmer’s antics on the win- 
dow-sill were worth the while of a jaded 
vaudeville connoisseur. The act the author- 
ity on the law of gravity was putting on 
seemed to contradict even Newton’s pro- 
verbial apple. He seemed to be bent on 
nothing less than to fly away from the 
house and reach, by some moribund 
magic, the very top of the house in which 
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he had lived for so many years without 
ever showing any such fantastic desires. 
But when he reached for the upper win- 
dow frame, apparently in earnest, ready 
to defy his beloved Newton, a shrill cry 
stopped him short. For a fraction of a 
second it looked as if he would meet with 
a premature end of his earthly days, for 
he swayed back and forth before he got 
hold of the window frame after what 
seemed to Ed a full-fledged eternity. 

It was Eleanor who let out that un- 
timely cry, and had she been at hand, her 
fiance could have murdered her. Not 
only did she spoil his fun with Waldorff- 
Palmer, but she also put that gentleman 
to considerable danger of his life. When 
her father realized the tight spot he was 
in, he acknowledged the situation with a 
deep groan and hurriedly varnished 
through the window. Eleanor too rushed 
inside and Ed turned off the current. He 
thought that, for a beginning, it had been 
quite enough. 

Even the next day in his laboratory, he 
would break into cold sweat whenever he 
thought of Eleanor’s cry, but it was not 
for him to admonish her, because when 
she entered the door, she was so pretty 
in her fury that Ed resigned to take upon 
himself the entire responsibility of Wal- 
dorff-Palmer’s moon-struck behavior. 

“You,” she said as she planted her- 
self before him like an Amazon rearing 
to go to battle. “Do you want to murder 
my dear old dad? You killer! You belong 
in prison with your damned machine — 
or in a strait-jacket. To think that you 
made my beloved father behave like a 
lunatic would be enough for any girl to 
send you on your way. But to force the 
old man to risk his neck, God,” she ex- 
claimed. “I don’t know what to do with 
you !” 

“Yep, dear, I’m a bad sinner. But if 
you had not yelled like a Rocky Moun- 
tain canary at sunrise, all would have 
been well.” 

“I’ve never heard of such a bird,” she 
responded darkly, “but if the thing has 
a soul, he’d probably killed himself at the 
sight I had when I ran into the yard to 



see what dad was doing. We better stop 
right here and now with your .... 
your experiments . . . . ” 

“Well, what did he say?” 

“He is so terribly shocked about it 
that he didn’t even go to his office this 
morning. He is brooding in his -studio, 
the poor man. And he pledged me to 
absolute secrecy.” 

“He’s got to snap out of that 
habit 

“What habit?” 

“Keeping things secret. What he needs 
is a half-dozen specialists telling him 
unanimously that he’s a somnambulist.” 

“Are you crazy?” 

“Not yet,” Ed answered sadly, “but I 
soon will be if you don’t come to my res- 
cue with a marriage license.” 

Whereupon they agreed never again to 
endanger Dr. Waldorff- Palmer’s precious 
life. Ed promised to turn off the current 
as soon as the “patient” would show the 
slightest sign of approaching the window. 
Eleanor was satisfied with this but the 
following night became the most horrid 
in her life and to her dying day she would 
get the creeps whenever she happened 
to be reminded of it. 

For it was a fine thing for Ed to turn 
off the current and sit tight while the 
“patient” was once more leaving his ac- 
customed place of rest, but it was some- 
thing entirely different, and beyond any 
man’s power, once the sleep-walking Wal- 
dorff-Palnter had reached the window, 
exposing himself to the direct light of 
the moon without the interference of Ed’s 
cosmic deflector. 

Ed had no means to shut off the moon 
and things began to happen rather rapidly. 
Who would have thought that a perfectly . 
sound and sane man who boasted nerve3 
of steel would fall for such romantic 
affair as the moon and his light once he 
got infected by Dr. Edwin McCall’s cos- 
mic reflector! But there it was. Stirred 
from his slumber by Ed’s invisible beam, 
the “patient” kept on craving the moon- 
light and was out of his bedroom window 
with the lightning speed of an amorous 
monkey. 
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No one yelled when he swung free of 
the window, and there was a rather deadly 
silence when the sleeper, methodically 
using every crevice in the masonry, 
climbed up to the roof. Ed saw the faint 
outline of Eleanor embracing a tree in 
support for her sagging knees, and he 
thanked his creator that a telephone wa9 
in the house. He gave die fire alarm for 
the Waldorff-Palmer residence and soon 
the clanging of the fire-bell in the still 
night air told him that help was coming. 
He didn’t dare to see the rest of the 
show : he grabbed his hat, jumped into the 
car, and raced away as if Satan in persona 
was following him. 

Thus he lost out on the surprise of 
the hook-and-ladder company and didn’t 
see what havoc they wrought with Dr. 
Waldorff-Palmer’s most cherished pos- 
session, his rock garden, which they 
used as foundation for their ladder while 
the aim of their silent but vigorous activ- 
ity was sitting on the roof’s rain-trough, 
peacefully wriggling his bare toes at the 
far-away moon. 

• The morning papers set the campus on 

fire. The boys, young and old, were 
having a grand time telling each other 
what had happened during the night to 
their “grand old man,” the Dean of Phys- 
ics and President of the University. The 
profs had the hardest time keeping or- 
der in their classrooms, for the stu- 
dents had a way of eyeing the windows 
that would send gooseflesh up and down 
the spines of the initiated. And the ini- 
tiated was, of course, everybody, from the 
janitor to Dr. Waldorff-Palmer’s pretty 
secretary who spent that whole day on the 
telephone assuring all callers that all was 
well with her boss. 

That, however, was not quite true. 
Because when the “patient" was wakened 
by the fire-fighters by way of a cordial tap 
on the shoulder while two stories below 
a dozen men tried to keep the junk-net 
taut, he realized at once that something 
was amiss. He hardly thanked his life- 
savers, and once in the house with his 
pale and shaking daughter, he started 



a cursing orgy that would have been the 
envy »f the most morose of his students. 

All night long he paced his study and 
Eleanor, listening to the tap-tap-tap of 
his feet, was unable to sleep a wink. Her 
father’s feet were the hammer blows to 
her conscience, and that conscience didn’t 
need much to be shattered. So when 
after hours of waiting, morning came 
around, it greeted with its bright sun- 
light a daughter who was in more that* 
one way a wreck, and a father filled with 
the coldest and fiercest fury ever recorded 
in the family of Waldorff-Palmer, 

They were still sitting at the breakfast 
table — not a word was said l — when the 
bell rang and the old family doctor, Morti- 
mer Ezekiel Holmes, put his friendly, 
wrinkly face through the door and said 
hello. 

But his good and great friend Mortimer 
was just as much puzzled about Herki- 
mer’s nightly escapades as the patient him- 
self. Besides putting a tub with cold 
water in front of the bed of the somnam- 
bulist, he could think of no remedy for 
his friend’s strange behaviour. Hence 
New York was called on the wire and 
by evening the country’s foremost psy- 
chiatrist, Dr. Helmer G. Ganus, strutted 
up the entrance. In the master’s study 
the important authority placed himself 
in the easiest chair available and asked 
his host more direct than courteous what 
had happened. Waldorff-Palmer ex- 
plained as best he could, and there was 
a long silence after he finished his story. 

At last Dr. Ganus re-assembled him- 
self, puckered his brow, and asked a 
question. 

“Anything of the sort in the family? 
Insomnia, neunose, somnambulism, or 
anything that’d be an indication?” 

“Nothing, nothing at all,” was the 
weary reply. “All Yankees and Welsh for 
generations past, and never so much as 
diphtheria in the family.” 

“Strange,” muttered the psychiatrist. 
“But moon-struck you are ? . . . ahem 
.... I mean, obviously a case of som- 
nambulism. Ever try psycho-analysis ?” 
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“Heavens, no! My dear friend, I’m 
not a nitwit . . . . • ” 

“Tut-tut, Waldorff-Palmer. We never 
know what we are, and your case proves 
the thesis.” 

Waldorff-Palmer shook his head for- 
lornly. The New Yorker was right. If a 
fellow his age started such antics as som- 
nambulism, anything — most anything! — 
would be possible, even some case of hid- 
den insanity in his family. 

“One thing could solve the riddle,” the 
authority was oracling. 

“What’s that?” 

“Hypnosis, foreign suggestion. If there 
was anybody around who’d aim to drive 
you insane, that he or she could by way 
of hypnotical influence . . . . ” 

“Utterly impossible. Dr. Ganus. There 
is no one around but my daughter, the 
housekeeper, the colored butler, and the 
chambermaid. I doubt whether any of 
them has ever heard of hypnosis.” 

Again Dr. Ganus dropped into the 
realm of deep, professional thinking, and 
it was finally agreed that he should stay 
overnight and sleep in Waldorff-Palmer’s 
bedroom in order to keep an eye on the 
patient. Waldorff-Palmer began suffering 
from the delusion of being an inmate of 
an insane asylum. 

Eleanor had used the prolonged con- 
sultation of her father’s to rush around 
the block and see Ed, whom she found in 
a state of profound mental agony. After 
she was through telling him what she 
thought of him and his cosmic reflector, 
he sat there on his chair and said nothing. 

“Maybe it is me more than your father 
who is in need of that psychiatrist,” he 
said finally with a miserable little chuckle 
that went straight to the marrow of 
Eleanor’s bones. 

“True,” he continued while turning his 
thumbs in an alarming manner, “I gave 
the old man rather a horse cure. Didn’t 
intend, to, though. Should have left the 
moon completely out. But if I stop now, 
that psychiatrist will get all the credit, 
and I simply hate psychiatrists.” 

“No one cares whom you hate . ... " 



“Maybe so,” he said with a nod that 
didn’t seem to end. “But I had the faint 
hope you loved me, and would stick it 
out with me for that little matter.” 

“It isn’t a little matter,” she cried de- 
fiantly. “I really do love you . . . . ” 

“Well, then, we have to give your dad 
another shot tonight.” Eleanor almost 
passed out at this prospect while Ed con- 
tinued apparently unperturbed and with 
that air of despair which upsets even the 
hardiest. “Not moon rays, no. He’s got 
enough moonshine now. We’ll try a littla 
this and that — a bit from the Corona and 
a bit from Virgo. Maybe a little mixing 
wouldn’t hurt either. Sort of a cosmic 
cocktail, you know, that makes him dream 
but doesn’t kick him out the window all 
at once. Anyway, let that psychiatrist earn 
his money.” 

Eleanor went home not knowing 
whether she should jump into the river, 
or tell her father the truth. Down in her 
loving heart, however, she trusted Ed 
and the next morning she learned that 
her trust was not betrayed. 

Patient and doctor had spent a quiet 
night: that is, Waldorff-Palmer was far 
from being satisfied. Though he had not 
tried to get out of the window, his sleep 
was by no means a joy. All night long 
he had spoken in his dreams and Dr. 
Ganus, who had taken notes, told his 
patient that he had never heard of a man 
who would juggle the heavenly bodies as 
violently and persistently as Waldorff- 
Palmer had done from exactly 11 :3Q 
P.M. until 4:58 A.M. Thereafter the 
patient had slept without trying to wake 
the neighborhood. “But,” added Dr, 
Ganus, “it was the sleep of exhaustion.” 

• Dr. Ganus left his charge in the care 

of Mortimer Ezekiel Holmes, who was 
not as delighted about it as he might 
have seemed in view of his life-long 
friendship with Waldorff-Palmer. Dr. 
Ganus suggested bromine, veronal, and 
occasionally a hypodermic if. the, patient 
should again show signs of wild climb- 
ing desires. This, Dr. Holmes thought, 
was ridiculous. 
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“I’ll tell you what’s the matter with 
you,” he addressed the patient after the 
specialist had left. “You are worn out, 
old boy. Catting old, understand? Too 
much excitement. Too much hard work. 
You ought to lay low for a while, make 
a trip, go on vacation — and a long one— 
and all this high-faluting nerve racket will 
be gone.” 

“I'm not old at fifty-nine. No other 
widower could live as peaceful and order- 
ly as I .... ” 

“Then get yourself a wife,” grunted 
the unbendable Mortimer, taking his 
hat and saying good-bye — which didn’t 
help matters particularly, because Wal- 
dorff-Palmer would not even in his night- 
marish dreams have thought of marry- 
ing again. 

Those dreams were the last word in 
horror to Waldorff-Palmer. They con- 
vinced Eleanor more than wa3 pleasant 
of the correctness of Ed’s statement that 
his cosmic reflector would not only effect 
a change of mind but also certain physical 
alterations. As the first week went by, 
every night of which found Ed at his 
post, Waldorff-Palmer began to look 
the mere shadow of his former self. His 
rosy cheeks took on the pallor of in- 
somnia, his eyes looked fatigued, and the 
heavy sacks under them betrayed a hid- 
den sorrow. Eleanor became more and 
more worried and was thinking of ways 
and means to end the ordeal. 

Ed, however, would not hear of it. He 
was determined to let Eleanor’s father 
suffer for at least another week before 
opening his eyes as to the source of his 
somnambulism and nightmares. If Ed 
had only known how deeply his adversa- 
ry was crushed already, he might have 
changed his mind. 

Ordinary dreams are, as a rule, not 
very bothersome. But Waldorff-Palmer’s 
dreams were not at all of an ordinary 
nature. He hated them worse than the 
firemen who ruined his rock-garden, and 
he had every reason to do so. 

For what mortal cherishes the idea of 
being yanked out of bed night after night 
and sent sprawling, not on the floor — no, 



much worse, out into the icy universe? 
Whenever he closed his eyes, and — marvel 
of marvels — he could still steep, he began 
at once a wild journey out among the 
stars. This may sound very interesting, 
but the man who repeated these journeys 
with automatic regularity had lost all 
interest in them after his first two nights. 

Time and again he would shake himself 
awake when he caught his second self 
jumping from one star to another with 
a speed compared to which the speed 
of light was the mere waddling of a tur- 
tle. Once he wakened with a wild shout, 
for he had inadvertently stepped on the 
hot surface of the sun and the burning 
pain shot through him like all the fires of 
inferno. Upon waking, however, Wal- 
dorff-Palmer discovered that a spring of 
his mattress had come loose and was tick- 
ling the sole of his right foot. S 9 with a 
phrase too disreputable to be repeated 
here, he pushed the querulous spring 
back and turned over on his other side, 
only to be at once shot out to the farthest 
reaches of the Milky Way where his 
subconscious mind caught him playing 
billiards with asteroids. So exciting was 
his game, and so strenuous, that the 
morning found him as exhausted as if 
he had spent the night sawing a carload 
of green timber. 

It was in some way fortunate that he 
would confide in his daughter who in turn 
handed the information to Ed who fairly 
drank in the minutest details. If Eleanor 
had known that her lover regarded her 
father by now as a more than welcome 
subject for vivisection, she might have 
taken an axe and destroyed his cosmic 
reflector. 

Ed’s keen instinct for research told him 
that here was a chance in millions to 
find out exactly how a human being re- 
acted upon the cosmic influence of the 
various heavenly bodies. To this young 
scientist it didn’t seem strange at all that 
one night Waldorff-Palmer should step 
on the sun when Jupiter was in close 
proximity with Old Sol, and that at 
another occasion he should play billiards 
in the Milky Way when Ed wa9 
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drawing magic rays from the outer 
fringe of that cosmic whirlpool. He 
listened closely to Eleanor’s tales about 
her father’s dream escapades and as soon 
as she had gone, he recorded her reports 
almost word for word. 

It was thus that Dr. Herkimer Wal- 
dorff-Palmer became a great benefactor 
of mankind, and it was thus that he almost 
resigned from his office. 

Campus rumor had it that he was a 
mortally sick man. Everybody treated 
him with that compassionate courtesy 
which enfuriates an upright man, and 
which drove Waldorff-Palmer sometimes, 
when only his secretary was present, to 
fits of genuine rage. 

It was one morning that the Dean of 
Men caused a turn of events which ap- 
proximated catastrophe. The dean was 
explaining his monthly report when he 
caught his superior gazing absent- 
mindedly out of the window. For a while 
he ignored this discourtesy, but after 
some significant coughing failed to bring 
Waldorff-Palmer around to business on 
hand, the dean had gathered his papers 
and left, remarking that he would return 
at a more appropriate time. 

When the door shut behind his visitor, 
Waldorff-Palmer finally did come around. 

“Where did he go?” he inquired inno- 
cently of his secretary. 

“Oh ....he.... we thought 
.... errr .... well, I mean, he 
thought you didn’t feel well 
enough . . . . ” The poor girl was quite 
obviously another victim of Ed’s 
scheme. Waldorff-Palmer exploded, and 
his secretary ducked low over her type- 
writer. When his wrath subsided and 
things were getting back to normal, he 
mumbled more or less to himself, “Some- 
times it looks as if the cosmos was taking 
revenge for McCall.” 

The secretary pricked her ears. And 
because women are women, it took only 
a few hours and everybody on the campus 
was whispering into everybody else’s ear 
the bad tidings that Waldorff-Palmer 
himself thought the cosmos was avenging 
unfortunate McCall. And when, after a 



day or so, the gossip was brought to 
Eleanor, she took it as a cue and went 
straight to Ed. 

She found him in his laboratory deeply 
engrossed in pounding a typewriter. 
He too pricked his ears, but they went 
flapping again when Eleanor suggested to 
have it over with her father that very 
same evening. 

“But Eleanor,” he shouted and sprang 
up, “you don’t understand. We have to go 
another two weeks if we want to make 
this lesson stick.” 

“Dad is stuck already. If you keep on 
pushing him, he may never get out of it.” 

“Nonsense. It isn’t as bad as all that. 

■And the way he pushed me into oblivion 
has not yet been paid up. Not by a long 
shot.” 

“I don’t care, Ed. I think this has 
gone far enough now, and I’m going to 
talk to dad — tonight!” Really she was 
beautiful. Ed had to give in, no matter 
how much would be left undone. So he 
kissed her and promised to be ready to 
receive her dad’s visit tonight at 13 
Tussel Avenue. For this occasion, he had 
been preparing himself ever since the 
night of Waldroff-Palmer’s reformation. 

• The two conspirators had agreed on 

making the revelation as spectacular as 
possible in order to create a lasting im- 
pression on Waldorff-Palmer. It was 
therefore after midnight when a knock on 
his bedroom door interrupted a violent 
fight which Waldorff-Palmer was staging 
among the lesser-known nebulae out in 
space. He was fighting tooth and nail to 
keep the gassy monsters from killing him. 
Like snakes, they were all about him and 
whenever he thought he had freed his 
neck from a deathly embrace, he’d dis- 
cover in the same instant that a score of 
others were winding around his legs, 
spiraling up, engulfing his rump, and 
grimly set on doing away with their vic- 
tim who was literally sweating water and 
blood. The changes of the dream battle 
were just approaching another climax 
of brutal violence when a meteor, ap- 
( Continued on page 925 ) 



AN ANNOUNCEMENT 



A Revolutionary Plan of 
Interest to All 

SCIENCE FICTION READERS 

By HUGO [GERNSBACK 

S CIENCE fiction at the present tithe has come to an important crossroad. 
During the past few years there has been a slow, but steady, decline in 
science fiction interest. When I started my first science fiction magazine, 
we had no trouble to maintain a circulation of 100,000 copies monthly. 

Today, all the science fiction magazines combined hardly reach this figure; 
consequently, there must hare been a decline of readers’ interest. 

As with other fiction magazines, it would seem that there are certain 
peaks and lows in readers’ interest, which vary with the times, for reasons 
not clearly understood by anyone. There are vogues in fiction, as there are 
vogues in fashion. 

At the present time, detective and western magazines are “tops!” Science 
fiction is “lows” in turn. This situation may change at any time, when in turn 
it may again become “tops,” and other types of reading may decline. 

In the meanwhile, the only way that Wonder Stories can be kept in the 
field is by taking it off the newsstands entirely, and doing away with the 
frightful waste now necessitated by uneconomical distribution, as I have 
pointed out in my editorial in this issue, page 901. 

It is our purpose to try out an entirely new and rather revolutionary plan, 
in which I have sufficient faith, in order to keep the magazine running for 
those interested in science fiction — particularly those who sincerely believe 
in the future of science fiction, and who believe, with me, that science fiction 
is not mere fiction but is, and always was, a movement to make the world 
ultimately a better place in which to live. 

Heretofore, publishers have always found it necessary, in connection with 
subscriptions, to use one or the other of the following: 

1. Ask for the money in advance for the entire year subscription, or 
2. Have the subscriber order a subscription, and then send him a bill 
for the whole subscription. 

In the former case, comparatively few people could be induced to subscribe, 
because only a small number of readers can afford to lay out the full yearly 
sum at one time; while with the second plan, the publisher had trouble to 
collect the whole amount, and often had to resort to cutting off the sub- 
scription from the list. 



An Entirely New Plan 



Under our new plan, all you have to do is to sign the postal card 
which you find on page 924 and place it in the mails. It does not 
even require postage. That is all there is to it! 

S * 

We will send you the magazine every month, and you will get 
a bill and return envelope for 15c, the price of the magazine. You 
are asked to send the 15c on receipt of each issue, using either 
coins or stamps to pay the trifling bill. 

We, the publishers, have sufficient faith in humanity to believe 
that we will be able to collect 100% of such bills from month to 
month. As for you, we, the publishers, take all the chances. You 
will get your magazine exactly as though you bought it on 
the newsstands. The publishers will trust you for the 15c. You 
stand no risks whatsoever, you have no initial outlay, you do not 
even have to pay for sending in the postal card ; all you have to do 
is sign the blank and paste it together, as shown by directions. 
This is the only way you will be able to secure the magazine! 

Incidentally, this plan will probably be widely discussed because 
of its revolutionary features. Most people will, no doubt, scoff 
at us because they will say that the plan is not feasible, and that 
we have too much faith in human nature. They will tell us that we 
will not be able to collect a large percentage, and they willjfind 
many other objections. 

My reply to them will be that they misjudge human nature in 
the first place, and secondly, that they do not know science- 
fiction readers. I have always claimed that science-fiction readers 
are of a different mentality from the average man’s because if 
they weren’t they couldn’t possibly read science-fiction! 

So, it would seem logical and in keeping with science-fiction 
that a revolutionary plan of this type should be first tried out with 
the thousands of science - fiction readers, everywhere. It is a 
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great experiment in sociology, 
and will probably be watched 
carefully as to the end results. 

As the pioneer in science- 
fiction, and as the first pub- 
lisher of any science-fiction 
magazine, I sincerely hope 
that everyone who reads this 
will be with me in this great 
experiment to prove to the 
world that a new and revolu- 
tionary plan of this type, 
which sounds like science- 
fiction itself, can actually be 
made workable. 

It is also my sincere wish 
and hope that all of you who 
read this will go even a step 
further and show this to others 
who are interested in science 
fiction, and induce them to 
join in this plan. 

And let me thank all of you 
in advance for making the new 
movement possible. I know 
that you will not fail me in 
this great experiment! 

HUGO GERNSBACK. 
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I have read your new plan of dis- 
tributing Wonder Stories upon new 
and more economical lines. 

Yes, I am with you, and gladly sub- 
scribe to Wonder Stories for one year. 

It is understood that I am not to 
send you any money in advance, and 
that you will not send me any bill for 
this subscription. 

You will send to me Wonder Stories 
as often as it is issued, and I will send 
you 15c for each number within one 
week after I have received it. 

A bill, with return envelope, of 15c 
is to be sent me for each magazine. 
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Address 
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Directions for making postal card 
which requires no postage: 



Cut out blank along dotted lines. 
Fold where the two words “fold” 
with the line in between the words 
is printed. 

Sign your name and address. 

Then paste the two leaves to- 
gether with glue or library paste 
and mail. 

This postal card requires no 
stamps — the publisher pays the 
postage. 



Mail immediately! Do not 
delay! 
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THE COSMIC COCKTAIL 

( Continued from page 920) 
parently coming from nowhere, bumped 
glowingly into Waldorff- Palmer's chaotic 
environment and exploded right under 
his nose with the ugliest noise the great 
physicist could remember of eyer having 
heard. 

That noise wakened him and, as he was 
prone to think later, saved his very life. 
That it was caused not by a bursting 
meteor, but by Eleanor, was sort of disil- 
lusioning. However, it brought relief. 
Waldorff-Palmer set up in his bed which 
of late he had been calling the Bed of 
Procrustes. 

“What is it, dear,” he asked still shak- 
ing from the after-effects of his latest 
nightmare. Eleanor opened the door and 
entered. She turned on the light and sat 
down by his bedside. The man wa3 a piti- 
ful sight, wet from perspiration and in a 
general condition as if he had just lost 
the battle of Thermopylae. 

“Well, dad, cheer up,” she said. 
“You’ve suffered long enough. Get up 
and dress, and then I’ll show you what 
causes your nightmares and somnambu- 
lism.” 

“What?” said Waldorff-Palmer. 

“As I said, dad. Tonight we’ll bring you 
back to normal.” 

“You’re not spoofing me, are you?" 
inquired the scientist without being aware 
of inferences. 

“No,” said Eleanor with a benevolent 
smile. “I mean it. In an hour or so, you 
can go back to bed as sound and dreamless 
as you were before this thing started." 

Now Waldorff-Palmer was quite 
awake. He eyed his daughter with deep 
and sincere suspicion. But he didn’t say 
anything. Eleanor left the room and he 
dressed hurriedly. When he came down- 
stairs, he found her ready to go. 

“Where do we go?” 

“Not far, dad. You hardly need a hat.” 

Waldorff-Palmer’s astonishment in- 
creased by leaps and bounds when his 
daughter took him to the servants’ en- 
trance back of the house and led him 
through the garden to the back fence. 
They crawled through an opening which, 



Waldorff-Palmer was certain, hadn’t been 
there the day before, and finally arrived, 
at the bade door of Mr. R. H. Bartlett’s 
residence. Here Waldorff-Palmer stopped. 

“You don’t mean to tell me ... . ” 

At that moment the door flung open and 
there standing clearly against the illumi- 
nated hallway was Dr. Edwin McCall. 
Waldorff-Palmer relieved himself of a 
groan which shook the very tree-tops. 

“Welcome, Dr. Waldorff-Palmer,” said 
the great scientist’s youthful antagonist. 
Waldorff-Palmer was too dazzled to say a 
word. Ed grabbed his hand and drew 
him inside, and he didn’t let go of the old 
gentleman until he sat safely beside the 
friendly glow of the fireplace in the very 
room where all his misery originated. 

Waldorff-Palmer looked from Eleanor 
to Ed and shook his head. 

“What does all this mean, Dr. Mc- 
Call?” he demanded to know, but the 
tone of his voice was rather feeble. 

“It means, my kind sir, that I liave 
given you a practical demonstration of 
my invention, the cosmic reflector. That 
there,” Ed pointed at his instrument which 
was still aimed at Waldorff-Palmer’s bed- 
room, “is the thing that has been bother- 
ing you so much of late.” 

The “patient” groaned once more, and 
with even more profundity. 

“McCall, I hate to call even a youngster 
like you a liar.” 

“You have the privilege to call me most 
anything in the world, Dr. Waldorff- 
Palmer. But I’m going to demonstrate to 
you right now that my cosmic reflector 
influences a human being even more fully 
awake.” 

“You’ll do nothing of the sort, young 
man!” Waldorff-Palmer’s indignation 
rose to precarious heights. “It’s too much 
of a joke to get a man out of bed after 
midnight to give him a lecture on astrolo- 
gy, Eleanor, let’s go.” Waldorff-Palmer 
had gotten up. Ed was unperturbed. He 
switched on his flashlight and offered the 
enraged man his binoculars. 

“Look through them,” he advised 
mildly, “and see whether my aim wasn’t 
(Continued on page 998) 
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(Illustration by Pant ) 

"You will note that the strange document implies the visitors 
to have been of colossal size. 



EARTH’S LUCKY DAY 



By FRANCIS FLAGG and 
FORREST J. ACKERMAN 

• It was Hall Browning of International 

News who coined the phrase, and he 
lived and died without ever knowing how 
ironical (or perhaps how profoundly 
true) it was. In America, and even in the 
staid papers of London and Paris, it 
screamed from front-page headlines; and 
in papers everywhere, in every civilized 
country throughout the world (with the 
exception of those still under the sway of 
United Forces) it topped melo-dramatic 
articles, even if in smaller type and on in- 
side pages. 

“Earth’s Lucky Day,” Hall Browning 
wrote and broadcasted, and millions of 
people mouthed the phrase. 

It was June 4th, 1953, and the radio 
news dispatches and the tele-lino-writers 
scattered the tidings to the four 
corners of the compass immediately fol- 
lowing verification of the signal triumph 
of science, the glorious victory of Inter- 
national Armies, and hours before the 
worlds knew of the strange disappear- 
ances. 

The world was in a ferment on that 
June day — and night. 

It wa9 day in America. Outside the 
fence that hemmed in the super-power 
plant and the huge stratosphere globe of 
glassite and steel, thousands of people 
moiled and watched. So great was the 
press that at one place the fence collapsed 
and mounted police and soldiers had to 
drive back the crowd. Krell, with his co- 
worker and fellow scientist. Maxwell 
Dredd, busied themselves with last min- 
ute details. Then they entered the huge 
globe their genius had devised and the 
door was sealed. A million eyes watched 



• It has been over three years since a 

story by the popular Francis Flagg 
appeared in our pages, and we are sure 
that thousands of our older readers will 
welcome him back to science-fiction most 
heartily. He is an old favorite in Wondeb 
Stories and boasts a large roster of fol- 
lowers. 

In accordance with our new policy, 
Forrest J. Ackerman conceived the plot 
of this story — a plot that is 100% orig- 
inal. It is so new that the very word 
“original" seems hackneyed in compari- 
son. 

You will find here a string of mys- 
teries, really profound ones, but this is 
not a detective story. The solution to the 
mysteries will more than amaze yon. 
Here is one of those little gems that 
leaves you with an endless source of 
food-for-thought, 

Forrest J. Ackerman, the most active 
fan in the country and an Executive Di- 
rector of the Science Fiction League, to- 
gether with Francis Flagg, an A-l sci- 
ence-fiction author, bring you here a first 
class New Story Policy story. Need we 
say more? 



the giant globe as it rose, and a cry of awe 
and wonder burst forth. It was astound- 
ing to see such an immense thing rise fn 
the air as surely and as swiftly as a fast 
elevator. 

“Lord,” said a stout man, mopping his 
brow with a handkerchief, “what if the 
power were to fail!” and a girl said to 
her sweetheart, “Think of it ; they’re being 
lifted up on — what do you call it? — an 
energy beam.” 

“Yeah,” he said, “Something like that. 
It’s — it’s stupendous.” 

“Marvelous,” breathed the girl. 

The huge globe rose higher and higher, 
glinting in the sun, dazzling the eyes that 
watched, every moment dwindling in size, 
until it was a toy balloon, a plum, a marble. 
“I see it,” yelled a small boy. “I do, I do ! 
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Just a speck.” And people with opera 
glasses and binoculars focused them 
aloft ; but soon the globe had lifted beyond 
even their power to visualize, had disap- 
peared into the blue immensity of space. 

Forty-eight miles high! Higher than 
man had ever risen before. Krell and 
Dredd looked at their instruments and 
then glanced at each other in triumph. 
Dread regulated the flow from the oxy- 
gen tanks. Both men looked through 
curved glassite windows at black, star- 
pricked space. Never had they seen it so 
black, so vacuous-looking. The globe was 
stationary at forty-eight miles and a slight 
fraction; the rod of energy could lift it 
no further. In radio communication with 
the power station so far beneath them, 
Krell answered anxious inquiries. 

“Everything okeh so far. Both of us 
feel fine. The air somewhat close and 
heavy. Colder.” He signed off and busied 
himself noting the figures of a half-hun- 
dred delicate instruments which regis- 
tered atmospheric density, temperature 
outside the globe, and the action of cosmic 
rays. The powerful telescope carried by 
the globe was turned upon interesting 
stars and planets which were viewed with 
a clarity never before witnessed by. man. 
Pictures of the heavens were taken. From 
earth, the observers at the power station 
called again, anxiously, “Dredd, Krell.” 
Dredd answered this time. “Globe speak- 
ing.” Methodically he gave certain instru- 
ment readings, certain observational data ; 
and then, in the midst of a sentence, 
stopped abruptly. When next the power 
station achieved communication with the 
globe, it was Krell speaking. “Dredd 
called away by momentary disturbance in 
the thin outside atmosphere ; temperature 
rose a degree and a fraction; for an in- 
stant there was a blur or something like 
it before the telescope ; we are puzzled at 
such phenomena happening all at once. 
Ah — just a moment !” His voice sounded 
as if he had turned his head away from 
the microphone. “What’s that, Dredd? 
The blur again?” Then suddenly: “On 
earth there! — on earth — my God!” His 
voice went up — up, then ceased with a 



jerk. In vain, the observers at the power 
station called frantically, “What is it? 
What’s the matter? Krell! Dredd!” Omi- 
nous silence was the only answer; and 
when the power was reversed and the rod 
of energy lowered to earth, nothing came 
with it — nothing. Forty-eight miles above 
sea-level, in the thin cold regions of the 
stratosphere, the globe and the two daunt- 
less scientist within it had disappeared ! 

• On the same day that the globe rose 

into the stratosphere, at the same 
time, though not at the same hour, utiliz- 
ing the self-same principle of the rod of 
energy generated in a compact motor 
as an invisible piston functioning with 
tremendous speed and little friction, Ivan 
Bakunin, the Russian wizard, demonstrat- 
ed the infinite possibilities of his new type 
of streamlined car and so paved the way 
for the scrapping of older and slower 
methods of transportation. 

The car itself, thirty feet in length, 
shaped somewhat like a slim cigar but 
with oddly grooved sides and top, and 
with an undercarriage consisting of a 
single runner and imbedded in a grooved 
track and cushioned with compressed air, 
was an object of intense interest, not 
alone to thousands of casual spectators, 
but to keen-eyed engineers from inter- 
nationalized countries. It was well known 
that Danvers, Incorporated (which was 
but another name for the autonomous 
governments of Canada, United States, 
Mexico, and the South American Repub- 
lics) was financing the venture. 

The single-grooved trackj describing an 
immense circle twelve hundred miles in 
circumference and running through a half- 
dozen central states, had taken a huge 
sum to build. Here too, as in the case of 
the stratosphere globe, police, foot and 
mounted, and regiments of soldiers had 
difficulty in controlling the crowd. For 
a time it seemed as though the car itself 
was in danger from the mob. However, 
the authorities had taken the precaution 
of placing loudspeakers at strategic points 
before the people gathered, and Bakunin 
himself, speaking into a microphone, pled 
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with men and women to be quiet and or- 
derly, to stand in their places and not to 
endanger their lives or his machine. This 
materially aided in calming the enthu- 
siasm, the rising hysteria, and allowed 
the police and soldiers to control the sit- 
uation. 

Bakunin who, it seems, was not alone a 
famous engineer, a political radical, but 
somewhat of an orator as well, spoke at 
length of his invention. “Not for gold 
alone,” he said in part, “or merely for 
empty honor, but to bind more closely 
in peace and harmony the various coun- 
tries and races of men, am I striving to 
promote more and yet more speed in 
methods of transportation. Anything that 
brings distant countries within a few 
hours’ travel of each other makes for 
tolerance and understanding.” He told 
of various speed records, of how the fa- 
mous streamlined train, “Zephyr,” in 
1934 had reached a maximum of a hun- 
dred and four miles an hour in a run 
from New York to Chicago; how the 
“Thunderbolt,” in a run from Moscow to 
Kiev had bettered this ten years later by 
thirty miles ; and how he himself the year 
before, in “Lightning One,” had attained 
a speed twice as fast per hour. All these 
were land records, he said. In the air, aero- 
planes had reached as high as six hundred 
miles an hour, but only under exceptional 
conditions, and with grave danger to life 
and limb. Today, he said, he hoped to 
demonstrate in this new car of his, the 
“Lightning Two,” speed in excess of 
six hundred miles an hour as a safe and 
feasible way of land travel. With that, he 
bowed his thanks to the tremendous and 
deafening waves of applause and entered 
the hermetically enclosed compartment of 
his car. Piotr Sasulich, his mechanic, 
started the secondary motor and the 
strangely shaped and fluted craft, with 
the name “Lightning Two” in large gold 
letters on its silvery side, commenced to 
move. The noonday sun glinted on its 
body of dulled metal and silver, and in a 
half hundred radio phones, a half hun- 
dred high-salaried scribes and famous 
speakers hired for the occasion shouted 



hoarsely, “Bakunin enters his car; the 
door is sealed; the car moves; lord, but 
the crowd is roaring ; the police can’t con- 
trol it ; it’s breaking through ; if the car 
doesn’t get away — quick — But she’s off! 
—she’s off—” 

And she zi<as off. 

Inside the car, Bakunin had taken the 
controls and started the energy rod piston. 
In the sealed-in gyroscopically-hung cabin 
neither he nor Piotr Sasulich could tell 
they were moving. Only the instruments 
on the instrument-board attested to the 
fact. The mechanic went about his duties 
silently, phlegmatically, a limp cigarette 
drooping from one moist lip. At the offi- 
cial starting station a hundred miles down 
the line, they saw a blur go by and the 
electrically-controlled starting bell 
clanged, and the automatic stopwatches 
noted the time with an accuracy unhuman. 
All along the twelve hundred miles of 
curving track spectators thronged — in the 
rural districts and occasional villages, 
knots of countryfolk and farmhands — in 
the large cities and their environs, 
crowds running into the hundreds of thou- 
sands. Bells clanged officially to note the 
passing, but no human eyes could see the 
speeding demon, smoothly, silently, hurt- 
ling by. 

Twelve hundred miles an hour! 

Even in the hermetically enclosed cabin, 
whose slightest sway denoted movement 
at all, Bakunin glanced at his speedometer 
with pale face and half-incredulous eyes. 
At the official starting station the observ- 
ers went wild. The high-salaried scribes 
and famous speakers yelled into their 
phones : 

“twelve hundred miles in one hour !” 

“BAKUNIN SETS SPEED RECORD FOR ALL 
time!” 

“RUSSIAN WIZARD CONQUERS DISTANCE!” 

But such colossal speed, once attained, 
cannot be braked in a league, or twenty 
leagues. Though Bakunin shut off his en- 
ergy rod piston, the car hurled three hun- 
dred more miles before spectators 
glimpsed it as a blur ; and it was at Eure- 
ka, a small town of forty thousand inhabi- 
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tants, that the incredible incident oc- 
curred. 

It must be made clear at this point that 
the hurtling car was seen more or less 
clearly by thousands of people ; photogra- 
phic plates attest to this, and furthermore 
Bakunin and his mechanic were alive 
at the time. The car was equipped with a 
radio and, doubtless relaxing in the mo- 
ment of triumph from the concentration 
and anxiety which must have gripped 
him until then, Bakunin chose that partic- 
ular thirty seconds to broadcast a mes- 
sage. Hundreds of receiving sets picked 
it up; and there can be little doubt that 
it was the Russian Wizard talking; for 
there could be no mistaking his distinc- 
tive voice, with its peculiar foreign ac- 
cent and yet almost too meticulous enun- 
ciation of English words. Furthermore, 
the fragmentary message was preceded 
with tlie following identification : “ ‘Light- 
ning Two’ talking — ‘Lightning Two’;” 
and then : “We are safe and well ; no in- 
convenience from stupendous speed; 
transportation is ” But the mes- 

sage was never finished. It was at that mo- 
ment the weird, the uncanny thing hap- 
pened. People mention feeling a wave of 
heat “like a breath from a furnace.” 
Moreover, instruments in a local weather 
bureau showed that at that moment there 
was an actual increase in heat of a full 
degree. Then they saw the blur, the shad- 
ow. For an appreciable instant die sun- 
light darkened. The blur seemed to en- 
compass the speeding car. Wlien it lifted, 
the car was gone. At first, naturally 
enough, it was held that Bakunin had in- 
creased his speed, for some unknown rea- 
son ; but along that twelve hundred miles 
of circular track no bells rung to tell of 
his passing, no automatic watches clocked 
his pace. In vain thousands waited and 
watched. Like the stratospheric globe 
with Krell and Dredd, the “Lightning 
Two” had disappeared, and neitlier it nor 
its daring occupants were ever seen again ! 

• The world, we have said, was in a fer- 
ment on that fourth day of June, 1953. 
While scientists labored to increase the 



wisdom and power of mankind and hu- 
manitarians labored, blind hatred and 
greed strove with the spirit of progress 
and light. When it was one p. m. in New 
Jersey, noon in the middle west, it was 
night in Europe. Two great armies faced 
each other on a thousand-mile front. The 
United Forces of Balco faced those of the 
International Nations. Under the stars, 
five million opposing men prepared them- 
selves for what their respective leaders 
believed to be the final and decisive battle 
of a war that had already raged for two 
years and exacted its toll of wealth and 
blood. In trench and dugout, in strong- 
holds and reserve sectors, soldiers of the 
International Army listened to the voice 
of their commanding general addressing 
them through loud-speakers from General 
Headquarters. 

“Bulwark of Civilization,” he cried, 
“Vanguard of Freedom and Light! This 
very night, in a few hours at the most, you 
hurl your valor against the black might of 
reaction and greed. Remember you are 
fighting to bring peace and prosperity to 
a war-weary world, to forever strike from 
the limbs of yourself and children the 
shackles of ignorance. War must end! 
The philosophy that makes of blood and 
carnage, of suffering and hate, something 
high and noble, must be rooted out, for- 
ever defeated. But in the hour of victory, 
remember you have come to free your 
brothers, not to enslave them. Soldiers of 
the International Army, the ideals and 
principles of harmony, co-operation, 
economic well-being must prevail. The 
eyes of the International World are on 
you. Down with hate !” 

Along the miles of crumbling trendies 
applause burst forth like a hoarse mutter- 
ing of guns, and was answered by a simi- 
lar roar from opposing trenches, for al- 
most at the same hour and minute, the 
general commanding United Forces also 
addressed his men. 

“Soldiers! Heroes! — inheritors of the 
glorious traditions of Alexander, Caesar, 
and Zdig the Great, the future of your 
glorious race depends on you. Yonder 
lies the enemy wlio would corrupt you and 
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your children with the mawkish senti- 
mentality of internationalism. He would 
do away with war, with military exploits 
that make for greatness, for martial cour- 
age and the fraternal comradeship of 
brothers-in-arms. War is the cathartic that 
purges and cleanses nations; it is the 
scythe ordained of God that cuts down the 
weak and the unfit. The strong, the brave, 
have no need to fear war. He who would 
do away with war, who would reduce all 
nations and races to a tame equality, is an 
enemy of virtue, of courage, of mankind 
itself. Soldiers! Heroes! — the eyes of his- 
tory are on you. Down with Internation- 
alism ! On to victory !” 

As we have said, the thunderous ap- 
plause of opposing armies, in answer to 
the two eloquent speeches, rolled and re- 
verberated along miles of rotting trenches 
and dugouts. The hour for battle was at 
hand and masses of men made ready for 
the ultimate risk and sacrifice demanded 
of them in the name of peace and inter- 
national goodwill, in the name of pride 
and hate. Washington spoke to London 
and Paris to Moscow. The Capitals of 
United Forces talked to one another, 
blond and dark, yellow and white; for 
such is the inevitable logic of force that 
arrogant theories of race and creed go 
down before kindred ambitions and mili- 
tary necessity. 

Who should attack? The men were 
ready, and the men behind the guns. The 
poison gas was ready, and the fighting 
planes to carry lethal death aloft and 
scatter it broadcast. Soldiers with ma- 
chine-guns, bayonets, hand-grenades, bul- 
lets were ready, and yet the opposing ar- 
mies waited, like hounds straining on a 
leash. 

General Dobell of United Forces 
walked impatiently up and down the long 
staff room, his staff officers respectfully 
keeping out of his way. His moustaches 
bristled. On the tables large maps lay un- 
rolled. On the wall, the battlefield was 
pricked out in relief with colored lights 
flashing on and off, showing the constant 
movement and positions of troops and 
batteries. He paused to study this pano- 



ramic map. He hurled orders right and 
left and orderlies hastened to speak into 
radio phones. Suddenly an orderly said, 
“Sir,” and held out a phone. General Do- 
bell snatched it. “Yes, yes, Dobell speak- 
ing.” 

The voice of Johann Pound, war minis- 
ter of Balko, came from the capital, six 
hundred miles away. “General! — it will 
reach you within the hour. You under- 
stand — the weapon — the weapon Stefan 
has been laboring day and night, for 
weeks past, to perfect. Within the hour, 
yes ; do all in your power to avert giving 
battle until it arrives.” 

While this conversation was taking 
place, a spy, picked up in enemy territo- 
ry by plane and hurried to International 
Military Headquarters, was reporting to 
General Lee Mallory, supreme command- 
ing officer of the International Army. 
General Mallory regarded the spy keenly. 
“You are sure this is true?" 

“My sources have hitherto been relia- 
ble, General.” 

“A new vibratory weapon, you say?” 

“That the famous physicist and arms 
manufacturer, August Stefan, has in- 
vented.” 

“You could get no data as to its con- 
struction ?” 

"None, General; the plans were too, 
well guarded. My informant was only 
able to speak of its existence and of its 
deadliness.” 

"It will be utilized in the coming bat- 
tle?” 

“That I cannot say. There are rumors 
to that effect. Its construction is being 
rushed. Perhaps . . . . ” 

The general turned to his staff. “Gen- 
tlemen, we attack within the hour! It is 
imperative there be no delay.” He turned 
to a vast relief^nap, pricked out in colored 
lights (similar to the one on the wall of 
General Dobell’s headquarters). “Here, 
and here, pour in the reserves.” He 
barked his orders; staff officers sprang 
into action; orderlies rushed back and 
forth. “The enemy must be given no time 
to bring up the new weapon. Lay down 
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a forty-five minute barrage. The aerial 
squadrons will support . ” 

Twenty miles back of his front line 
trenches, General Dobell lifted his head 
with a jerk. “What is that?’ 

“The guns, sir.” 

“I know it, fool ! Get the front line in- 
telligence posts — quick !” 

“Front line posts speaking. Enemy 
heavy guns increasing bombardment ; ter- 
rific barrage being laid down along whole 
front. Attack expected.” 

General Dobell looked at his watch. The 
earth shook. The building shook. The 
roar of the guns increased. “Orders, sir?” 
“Wait, wait.” 

Out there in the darkness, twenty miles 
away, men huddled to earth like rabbits, 
like half-blinded moles, and the shells 
rained on them and exploded, and the 
night was hideous with noise, with sul- 
phurous lights and smells, and the groans 
of the wounded and dying. 

Forty-five minutes. 

“It has arrived, sir.” 

General Dobell gave a cry of satisfac- 
tion. “Let it be taken forward and put 
into position at once — at the place pre- 
pared — here.” He pointed to the map. 
And then: “Wait! I shall accompany it 
myself.” 

The famous Stefan was in charge ; the 
military mechanics worked like beavers. 
“It doesn’t look much,” he said, noting 
the high commander’s disparaging look, 
“but you shall see, General,” he laughed. 
“The ray is generated here, directed 
through that muzzle over there. As it 
travels, it spreads. Invisible, yes. Ten 
miles away, it covers three hundred miles 
of front. Everything it touches vibrates — 
men, guns. They are shaken to pieces; 
powder blows up, ammunition dumps. Be- 
hold !” 

He deflected a lever; vacuum tubes 
glowed. Like a purring cat, the grotesque 
mechanism awoke to life. The ranger 
finder made an adjustment 2nd Stefan lit 
a cigarette. At that moment, the moon 
peeped over the eastern horizon flooding 
the earth with silver light. Minute by 



minute it climbed heavenward and looked 
down with indifferent face on the hell of 
war below. At International Headquar- 
ters, General Lee Mallory pointed to a 
number and spoke. The barrage lifted, 
and the International soldiers who had ad- 
vanced slowly under its cover came on in. 
waves. 

For what followed, we have the evi- 
dence of eyewitnesses, an aviator flying 
overhead — a famous ace, two war corre- 
spondents privileged to accompany Gener- 
al Dobell, but who had stood some dis- 
tance from him and his staff when it 
happened — several orderlies, and an ttn- 
verifiable number of officers and men in 
a nearby reserve corps. 

General Dobell, in his interest in the 
new weapon, in his faith that victory re- 
posed with it, (hadn't War Minister 
Pound assured him of this?) made the 
unmilitary mistake of quitting general 
headquarters without issuing a single or- 
der of any vital importance. His staff 
accompanied him, leaving behind it only 
those underlings and routine clerks whose 
habits of military discipline and blind 
obedience to authority were such as to 
preclude the showing of any individual 
initiative. Such was the situation, the con- 
dition of affairs, when the famous Stefan, 
tossing away his cigarette, thoughtfully 
twisted a dial. “At your orders, General.” 
The general gave the order in a low tone, 
as if he realized in that moment the 
frightfulness of the thing he was doing* 
Stefan pressed a button. An intense flame, 
bluish in color, hovered over the mouth 
of the muzzle. Stefan glanced at the illu- 
minated dial of his wristwatch. “In ex- 
actly thirty seconds," he said — but it hap- 
pened in fifteen. 

The night was cold and clear. The 
wave of heat was distinctly felt, “As if a 
warm breath blew from the tropics,” one 
correspondent phrased it. The light of the 
moon darkened, as if a shadow passed 
across the moon’s face. It could not have 
been the smoke of the batteries, because 
the wind blew westward and the moon 
was still climbing the east. There were no 
clouds in the sky. Around General Dobell 
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and his staff, around Stefan and his dead- 
ly vibratory machine, the blur descended. 
All those who witnessed it rubbed their 
eyes and cried out in amazement. The lone 
aviator overhead, glancing downward 
through binoculars, muttered a startled 
oath. For the shadow obscuring the light 
of the moon, the blur enveloping the small 
group on the ridge, lasted but a 
second .... 

Ten miles distant, unaware of the mira- 
cle that saved them, of the annihilating 
vibration ray arrested in its destructive 
course, the International soldiers carried 
the enemy first line trenches, swarmed on 
to the second, the third. There is no need 
to tell how the soldiers of United Forces, 
after a brief but fierce resistance, demor- 
alized without its higher command, lack- 
ing a concerted plan of action, broke and 
fled. How reaction and hate was forced 
into sullen surrender is now a subject for 
history. It is enough here to note the in- 
credible, the astounding thing which oc- 
curred atop that moonlit ridge on the night 
of June Fourth, 1953. For when the shad- 
ow lifted, the blur disappeared, General 
Dobell and his staff, the famous Stefan 
and his weapon, had disappeared also, had 
vanished as if into thin air. Witnesses of 
the uncanny occurrence were left staring 
at the vacant spot on which, but a mo- 
ment before, they had stood ! 

• And what had been the cause of it all ? 

— the cause, not alone of the mysterious 
disappearances narrated above, but of 
other unaccountable happenings (vanish- 
ing of a small library in Lofton, Massa- 
chusets, for instance) ? An astounded 
world asked itself this question and for 
twenty-five years asked it in vain. There 
were those who said Bakunin and his car 
had disintegrated from excessive speed, 
that General Dobell and his staff had been 
wiped out when the vibration ray machine 
back-fired. But this could scarcely be ar- 
gued of Krell and Dredd in their strato- 
spheric globe. There was, of course, the 
theory that the globe had drifted off into 
space. But giant telescopes had swept the 
heavens day and night for a sight of it, all 



in vain. Besides, the globe had been of im- 
mense weight. It could not have drifted. It 
would have crashed to earth not far from 
the vicinity of the power station. 

Scientists perceived, in the seemingly 
separate events, phenomena common to 
them all. In each of the three major cases, 
mention was made of heat waves, of shad- 
ows and blurs. (It is only by inference 
that the Lofton Library affair is con- 
nected up with the three others; in that 
case the books were reported vanished 
but not the building). But beyond coming 
to the conclusion that the agency responsi- 
ble for the mysterious disappearances was 
the same wherever manifested, no ade- 
quate explanation was given by science. 
Of course, certain religious sects and 
many religiously-minded people saw in it 
all the hand of God. It was flying in the 
face of Providence to rise forty-eight 
miles into the air and to attempt to probe 
too deeply into the secrets of nature; it 
was daring the wrath of divine love to 
travel at such an ungodly speed as twelve 
hundred miles per hour ; the hand of God 
had reached out over the battlefield and 
where were the warlords, the preachers 
of hate and reaction ? So people and insti- 
tutions sought to answer their own ques- 
tions, prosaically, superstitiously, and 
without much success. Then, twenty-five 
years after the mysterious events, Profes- 
sor Jimson and I discovered the cylinder. 

We were in the Rainbow country of 
Northern Arizona, heading a group of 
scientists of the Smithsonian Institute, 
when we first heard of it. An Indian spoke 
of a huge rock that had fallen from the 
sky some years before. Immediately we 
thought of a meteor. But our first glimpse 
of the colossal mass, half-buried in the 
earth at the bottom of a wide canyon, 
brought us to a halt with a gasp of sheer 
amazement, for no meteor was ever such 
a peculiar color or so meticulously shaped. 

Colossal. I have called it that. But you 
can have no idea how immense that 
strange cylinder loomed, and how astound- 
ing it was to come upon it in such a de- 
serted place. Though more than half its 
length was buried in earth, it towered 
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over our heads like a high building, and 
its girth was in proportion. 

What was it? How had it come to be 
where we found it? These were but two 
of the questions we asked ourselves. 

"This is not a natural mass of metal,” 
said Doctor Tellegen, the fourth man of 
our party. "Look. You can see where it 
shows signs of having been worked, fash- 
ioned.” 

This was true ; the metal was chased in 
spots and delicately carved. 

We all stared at one another. 

“In that case,” said John Smythe, the 
third member of the expedition, “it may 
not be solid either.” 

Not solid! Then what could it contain? 
With one accord we set to work with 
drill and hammers. Later, we augmented 
this with an electric drill and battery 
brought to us by aeroplane. I shall not 
weary the readers with a detailed ac- 
count of how we toiled to pierce the metal 
shell, of how we blew a section of it 
out and entered the interior of the cylin- 
der. What we expected to find, I do not 
know ; what we actually discovered .... 

“My God!” said Tellegen, gripping my 
arm. Our powerful lights lit up the gloomy 
interior. We had drilled our way into the 
cylinder just above what seemed a cen- 
tral floor or partition. Some twenty feet 
back, clustered around a strange machine 
and supported by metal uprights, was as 
singular a group as one could expect to 
see. The lights played weirdly on pale, 
set faces and lifeless bodies. These bodies 
were clothed in a species of military uni- 
form, with helmets on their heads. Then 
our eyes lifted and travelled beyond this 
tableau to remoter distances and we saw 
the slim, fluted craft with its silvery 
gleaming sides on which a name was 
etched. At the same moment, Professor 
Jimson (by accident, perhaps) focussed 
his powerful electric torch overhead and 
called our attention to what hung suspend- 
ed there. We stared, fascinated. Through 
glassite walls we saw the two figures with 
white faces staring out. Dead faces .... 

“What does it mean ?” breathed Symthe. 

“It means,” said Tellegen at length, 



“the impossible, the incredible. Can’t you 
read that name yonder?” 

"Lightning Two ” I half whispered. 
“Yes,” said Tellegen, "Lightning Two, 
Bakunin and his craft! And above there, 
in their globe, Krell and Dredd. And this 
group — this group here. . . .” 

“General Dobell and his staff,” I cried. 
“Yes,” he said, “General Dobell and his 
staff. And the Great Stefan.” 

We stood for a moment, staring at one 
another, incapable of speech ; then Smythe 
gasped : “But how — when — how did they 
get in here? Who seeded them in?" 

No one answered. There was no an- 
swer to make. Twenty-five years ago those 
men with their machines had vanished; 
and here, two and a half decades later, we 
found them entombed in a strange cylin- 
der in the heart of a wilderness. 

Recovering from our first overwhelm- 
ing astonishment, yes, and moi£ than £t 
little dread, we explored further. 

The first half of the cylinder was filled 
with the objects we have described ; in the 
lower portion we found the plates. Vis- 
itors to the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington may see one of those plates 
exhibited, observe the immense letters 
etched on it; but the gist of the letters 
engraved on all the plates has never been 
given to the public. I shall not speculate 
as to the reasons for this. Suffice it to say 
that the discovery of the plates is fully 
authenticated. In addition, there is the 
indisputable fact that the metal of which 
they are composed is utterly unknown 
to earth. The huge cylinder, and the plates 
found in it, were never fashioned by 
earthly hands ; of that science is agreed, 
and yet the astounding fact remains that 
the printed words on the plates were in 
English ! 

Yes, in English — though this English' 
was not perfect, and the letters were enor- 
mous in size, being etched into the metal 
with almost painful fidelity and by a proc- 
ess impossible of duplication ; for though 
the metal plates were flexible to the touch, 
no tempered steel point, no diamond-cut- 
ter, was able to make an impression on 
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them. It took twelve hundred of the 
plates — and each plate was twelve feet 
long by three in width — to contain some 
five hundred words and characters. The 
English words formed a brief document 
of such singular import, and one so utterly 
beyond the bounds of credibility in what 
it implied, that were it not for the mute, 
yet eloquent, evidence of metals alien to 
earth, of strange methods of etching, of 
certain word arrangement and sentence 
structure, science would have dismissed 
it as a preposterous hoax. Yet there was 
the evidence of alien metals — and too, the 
mysterious, utterly incomprehensible char- 
acters heading the document and ending 
it. Diligent attempts have been made to 
link these characters up with the hierogly- 
phics of ancient Egypt, and the symbols 
found engraved on the ruins of Mayan 
temples in Mexico, but without success. 
Other-worldly they seem, as other-world- 
ly as the unknown metal on which they are 
etched, adding to the cumulative effect of 
evidence which exacts a certain measure 
of belief from the most doubting of scien- 
tists. With this for a foreword, we give 
the incredible document as copied faith- 
fully from the plates, with only those 
unavoidable corrections necessary to a 
clear rendering of what was plainly meant. 

“JDO — 92 — 98 — 94. Some strange dis- 
aster has evidently befallen this little 
planet. The silence of death hangs over It. 
Everything seems to be in a wonderful 
state of preservation, yet dead, without 
life or motion, as if its inhabitants had 
been going about their daily tasks when 
the unexpected end came. 

“That these minute beings — so different 
in size and structure from ourselves — en- 
joyed a certain measure of intelligence 
and civilization is undoubted. In one of 
the higher levels of the small planet’s at- 
mospheric envelope we discovered a globe 
containing primitive instruments of ob- 
servation and two (here an incompre- 
hensible word was used, but that it meant 
“men” I am certain, and so we translated 
it) — men whose bodies, still instinct with 
action, were arrested by death. We circled 
the planet, looking for signs of life and 



movement, but could find none. Twice we 
were momentarily deceived. Believing that 
motion was detected on the planet’s sur- 
face, we descended; but some idiosyn- 
crasy of this rare atmosphere must have 
misled us. We found what was: evidently 
a vehicle for transportation standing on 
a grooved track, with thousands of the 
little inhabitants (petrified in crowds and 
scattered groups) some distance away. 

“The second case was somewhat simi- 
lar. Conditions observed indicated that 
fierce war must have been raging when 
the mysterious malady swept over the bat- 
tlefield. Soldiers were struck immobile at 
the moment of attack and defense. Even 
projectiles hung suspended in air. A small 
group of warriors and an odd-looking 
weapon round which they clustered were 
taken aboard, as previous to this \frere the 
globe we have mentioned, and the vehicle. 
These, along with several other objects 
of interest, will be examined at our leisure. 
In accordance with your instructions, the 
thought records of the planet’s inhab- 
itants have been master'd. As yow know, 
the languages of reasoning beings, what- 
_ ever their form or shape, follow certain 
basic cosmic laws. The difficulty of in- 
terpretation lay, therefore, not m the lan- 
guage itself, but in the recorded size of 
the thought symbols. These were infinitely 
small, in fact, invisible, and called for the 
utilization of the most powerful of di- 
mensional-scopes. However, this difficulty 
was overcome and the present record will 
be imperishably registered in the planet’s 
language, enclosed in the (here was an- 
other strange symbol which could mean 
nothing else than the cylinder) and along 
with the little beings and machines picked 
up for examination, returned to the 
planet’s surface. It is located .... (a 
string of symbols follows). The present 
forms of life,” finished the strange docu- 
ment, “save (perhaps) in bacterial shapes 
too infinitesimal to permit of examination, 
have perished off the face of this little 
world. It is now one vast sepulchre. Un- 
fortunately, with our gift of eternal life 
and understanding love, we have arrived 
( Continued on page 999 ) 







A hand holding a heavy metal bar was raised above Jordan’s head. The bar descended 

three times with sickening force! 
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By A. CONNELL 

• Green stood in the driveway, looking 

up the front steps at his worst enemy. 

“So you came,” Jordan said. “I thought 
perhaps you might ignore my note, Doc- 
tor.” 

“I’d have every right to do that,” Green 
replied. “But what is it you want? My 
time’s valuable.” 

“Ah, yes,” Jordan said sarcastically. “I 
suppose you have many errands of mercy 
to attend to. Come up the steps; we’ll 
go inside.” 

The house was huge, but silent and 
empty. Jordan lived alone in it. Its rooms 
were dusty, filled with unused furniture. 

Doctor Green looked about him with 
distaste. 

“Come to the point, Jordan,” he said. 
“I’ve no time to waste.” 

The enmity between these two was 
something vivid, almost colorful. For 
twenty-five years they had detested each 
other. In college, in early business, and 
in love, they had always been in each 
other’s way. One had always snatched 
away something that the other valued. 

At college, week after week, Jordan had 
topped Green by narrow margins in 
classes; it was the other way about in 
athletics. In commercial life, Jordan 
sucked up money and business in a fash- 
ion that left Green groping — compelled 
finally to take up the study of medicine. 

And then Green won for himself the 
girl whom Jordan had set his heart on ... . 

Many years ago, those things, but the 
hatred born from them still burned in so- 
cial and civic life. In Moma, little town 
in northern Minnesota, it was almost a 
legend — this loathing that Green and Jor- 
dan felt for each other. 

And so Jordan’s request to visit him 
came as a surprise to Green. Curiosity 



• The present author certainly needs no 

introduction after the publication of 
his short masterpiece for originality, 
“Dream’s End” in our issue for last No- 
vember, besides his other work. 

We are afraid that too many of our 
readers, when we say that a story has a 
surprise ending, go right to the last 
page, thereby spoiling the story for 
themselves. Because of this, we do not 
always inform the reader when a sur- 
prise ending comes along, but the present 
one is too good to let go unmentioned. 

The really big surprise in this tale 
comes in the last three words, and what a 
surprise it is! However, if you are one of 
those readers we spoke about, just 
make believe we haven’t said a word! 
This little gem is too good to spoil, but 
we want you to know that it’s well worth 
reading if you do it “according to 
Hoyle.” 



alone, a wish to know what Jordan could 
have to say to him, made the doctor obey 
the request. 

“You have already stated that you find 
time pressing,” Jordan said. “Walk with 
me through the house, and I’ll tell you 
why I invited you here.” 

They went down a flight of steps to a 
basement. On the left hand wall there was 
a heavy door and beyond it a room bril- 
liantly lighted and filled with metal-cased 
mechanism . Dynamos, some of them, 
Green thought; but the others .... 

The ceiling lights were blinding; they 
burned in reflection in all the polished 
metal, causing transient and unsubstantial 
confusions, until the room became like 
some hall of machines of a distant era. 

“I didn’t know you dabbled in this sort 
of thing,” Green said, awed. 

“No ; it isn’t commonly known. But it’s 
all vastly interesting. Go out into the 
middle of the room and you’ll get a better 
perspective of all the power I’ve im- 
prisoned in this room.” 
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Unable to restrain his interest, Green 
went out into the centre of the floor. He 
saw now the looped bundles of heavy 
cable about the wall and the darkened, 
ground glass plates fronting each of the 
metal-shrouded machines like square ex- 
pressionless eyes. In two of the corners 
of the room were massive glass tubes, blue 
light glowing faintly about metal plates at 
their centres. 

Cli-ick 1 Cli-ick, cli-ick, cli-ick ! 

<r What’s that?" said Green. "There’s 
some clicking noise ...” 

“Clicking noise?" Jordan asked, "Your 
imagination, Doctor, is overworking. 
There’s no clicking noise.” 

“I can hear a purring sound, too," said 
Green. “A kind of subdued under- 
tone .... What is all this room, Jor- 
dan ?” he demanded with a sudden feel- 
ing of suspicion and fear. 

“Purring? One of the minor fans, per- 
haps. Don’t he so alarmed, Doctor. This 
is merely a kind of laboratory that I’ve 
equipped for electrical experimentation. 
And it's quite inert now.” 

Green had an odd idea that misty beams 
of light were crossing the room, impinging 
on him, touching him. “There’s something 
queer about this place,” he said. “I’ve 
seen enough,” 

“Just as you please,” said Jordan. 
“And since you hare so many patients 
clamouring for your time, I won’t keep 
you any longer. Come; I’ll show you to 
the door.” 

When Green stood on the driveway 
once more, it occurred to him forcefully 
that his visit to Jordan had been entirely 
pointless. He shrugged in irritation and 
walked quickly away. 

Back in the basement beneath his house, 
Jordan smiled to himself in intense sat- 
isfaction. He drew down two power 
switches, adjusted a non-conducting plate 
beneath the main machine, and stood 
quiescent — awaiting the miracle. 

• Green read the main article on the 
front page of his morning newspaper. 
He felt surprise, then anger at the insane 
suggestion contained in the item. 



MORNA BANK ROBBERY 
WATCHMAN’S AMAZING ASSERTION 

Those were the headlines. And the 
watchman’s “amazing assertion” was that 
he had seen a man carrying a heavy bag 
run from the back entrance of the bank 
building late in the night, had glimpsed 
the face of that man. 

The face was that of Dr. Lawson 
Green! 

Raging at die ghastly libel rf the story. 
Green fled through the streets of Moma 
to the little jail at the other end of die 
town. He burst in on Davidson, chief of 
police, waving the newspaper under that 
big man's eyes. 

“Yes,” said Davidson smoothly; “we’ve 
seen it, and we know all about it. Sorry 
the story leaked out.” 

“What does it mean ?” Green demanded. 

“Just what it says there. Griffiths, the 
watchman, gave us the report of the rob- 
bery late last night. Also the other busir 
ness.” 

“The man’s mad. Raving mad ! I was 
in my home all the night.” 

“That’s O.K. Don’t let the thing wor- 
ry you. We’re not listening to it. Doctor. 
But as a matter of form, we’H just check 
the alibi sometime during the day.” 

And that, for a time, was the end of 
the matter. After the first sensational 
morning reports, newspapers thought it 
better to drop the name of Doctor Law- 
son Green, who had a certain social 
prominence in Moma as well as a med- 
ical standing. The tiling was too' fan- 
tastic for any editor to want to risk a 
law suit for libel over it. 

Two days of quiet followed, then the 
next sensation broke. More headlines : 

JEWEL ROBBERY 
SECOND BIG ROBBERY OF WEEK 
GREEN AGAIN NAMED 

Doctor Green read his newspaper with 
sick dread. There had been a forced 
entry into the home of the wealthy John 
Norman near midnight, the paper re- 
ported. A safe had been blown qpen, 
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various pieces of jewelry extracted; and 
when Norman walked in to investigate 
the noise, the thief had looked into his 
face, knocked him down, and fled from 
the house. 

“I had a dear look at his face,” was 
Norman’s statement. “It was a face that 
I knew well. I swear that it was the 
face of Doctor Lawson Green.” 

There was more of the infamous non- 
sense. Reading it, Green had a sudden 
awareness of terror. He felt the crum- 
bling of security, of his name and po- 
sition. Some vile thing, in a way un- 
imaginable, was striking at him. , . . 

This time he did not have to call on 
the chief of police. Before he had left 
his home, Davidson was admitted. 
Davidson was grim and puzzled. 
“Sorry to come like this,” he said. “But 
you’ve read how things stand — ” 

“This story,” said Green wildly, “is 
as lying and as preposterous as the other 
one. I’m a well-known figure in Morna 
— you can’t — ” 

“John C. Norman is also a well-known 
figure,” Davidson interrupted worriedly. 
“And his eye-sight is fine.” 

“Rubbish. A fleeting glimpse of a white 
face in the shadows of a room — who 
could give a true statement of identity?” 
“The room,” Davidson said significant- 
ly, “was fully lighted.” 

There was a silence. 

“What did you say?” gasped Green. 
“The room was lighted?” 

“That’s it. It’s a funny thing; the 
thief turned on all the lights, made as 
much noise as he could, and went out of 
his way to show his face when Norman 
arrived. Almost as though he wanted to 
be seen . . . 

Where was the meaning to that re- 
mark? After Davidson had left him, 
Green wondered what hidden significance 
had been behind those words. It might 
have been imagination, but it seemed to 
him that they held something just beyond 
his grasp — something that not even 
Davidson suspected. 

Jordan ! 



The man who hated him and whom he 
hated fiercely in return! Only he could 
be behind this devilish plot. But how? 

Green looked at his watch. Ten o’clock. 
Davidson would be back at twelve with 
Norman and a picked party to search the 
house. 

He went to the door. On the other side 
of it he found an officer. The man looked 
him up and down as he went out, as 
though searching for concealed jewelry 
under his clothing. The indignity was 
irritating. 

It was worse when he drove through 
town. People, recognizing his car, stared 
curiously at him. Some pointed at him, 
some frowned at him ; others waved their 
hands to him in sickly expressions of sup- 
port. Their inquisitiveness was madden- 
ing. He was vastly glad when he was out- 
side the town again and driving up the 
hill to the isolated residence of Lewis 
Jordan .... 

• “Splendid!” Jordan greeted him. “I 

didn’t expect another visit so soon. But 
of course you’re always welcome. Our 
last meeting has had very interesting re- 
sults.” 

Green walked past him and into the 
house. “Someone is impersonating me 
in Morna,” he said, swinging back on 
Jordan. “I want to know what you’ve 
got to do with it.” 

“Impersonating you?” said Jordan. 
“So that’s the explanation of what I’ve 
read in the daily papers? Strange affair 
— though I guessed that Dr. Lawson 
Green couldn’t have any real connection 
with the matter.” 

“I asked you whether you were behind 
it,” Green repeated. 

“A peculiar question. How could I pos- 
sibly be involved in anything so un- 
savoury ? Do you suggest that I have been 
impersonating you?” 

“We can leave out the sarcasm. You’re 
the only man in this world who hates me 
enough to work such a devilish scheme 
against me.” 

It occurred to Jordan that Green, show- 
ing unexpected vitality, was getting the 
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better of him in the argument; and in 
his resentment at being beaten, he 
was unable to restrain the truth. 

“You’re right, Green,” he said. “I am 
behind this plot — in a way that you 
couldn’t even guess at in your maddest 
dreams.” 

The Doctor looked into Jordan’s glit- 
tering eyes. “You’re mad," he said. 

It was just the thing to bring out the 
whole truth. 

“Mad, you say?” Jordan yelled. “You 
ignorant swine ! Do you know what I’ve 
done? I’ve made a man!— made a man 
in your image! He lives and breathes! 
To the last hair on his head, he is you!” 

Green went white. “What do you 
mean?” he said unsteadily. 

“I mean what I say, curse you ! In my 
laboratory I created a man — a perfect 
duplicate of you — save in one thing — his 
brain is a blank. He obeys only me !” 

Green found the colossal madness of 
the thing almost beyond his grasp. “And 
this duplicate — ” 

“You have guessed correctly. The dup- 
licate, childlike with its undeveloped 
brain, went at my orders to Morna and 
committed the robberies, purposely allow- 
ing itself to be seen. Do you grasp it all ? v 

“Yes,” said Green tonelessly. “If this 
situation continues, ultimately I’ll be 
ruined — perhaps thrown into jail.” 

“Exactly. The duplicate compromises 
you — you take all the blame. Now do 
you attempt to bully me?” 

“I loathe you, Jordan; it hurts me to 
have to talk to you. But still I must 
know; how have you brought about this 
miracle ?” 

“Science and my genius. Why did I 
invite you to my home last week? Lis- 
ten: When you stood out on the floor 
in my basement laboratory, sensitive ma- 
chines recorded every contour and aspect 
of your body, even exploring its interior 
with penetrating beams. And you knew 
nothing ! 

“A camera produces a two-dimensional 
image, Green, but what I produced from 
my apparatus was three-dimensional ! — 
your exact replica — flesh and blood built 



up from the basic elements. The human 
body, you know, reduced to its original 
basis, is nothing more than carbon and 
a few other unimportant elements to be 
purchased from the nearest drug-store. 
So, once having the pattern, the build- 
ing was not difficult. When you left me 
that day, I set in motion my final ma- 
chinery, and your likeness was created for 
me — just as you print a film from a 
negative.” 

He turned suddenly and went from the 
room. 

“Mad,” thought Green — “but real.” 

Jordan returned. “There had always 
been a problem that interested me," he 
said. “It was this; Does thought have 
any physical connection with the brain? 
And memory? The problem is solved. 
My duplicate, made with a brain iden- 
tical with yours, had none of your 
thoughts or memories. And so these 
things must have no real existence. Mem- 
ory i3 not physical.” 

“Where is this duplicate?” Green de- 
manded. 

Jordan laughed savagely. “I have just 
sent it in your car to Morna — on another 
— ah — errand.” 

“You devil!” said Green, as he fled to 
the door. “The police will be up here 
for you in an hour’s time.” 

Jordan laughed outright. “Who,” he 
asked, “is going to believe your story?” 

• Fifteen minutes later Doctor Green 

found his car half-way down the hill 
— abandoned there by that fantastic crea- 
ture, the duplicate — a thing born in a 
machine. 

Green drove slowly into Morna, pon- 
dering the form his story must take. 

The main street was strangely alive, 
full of groups of excited people. Some- 
one noticed Green, and at once a wild 
cry went up. A hundred men and women 
stormed about the car, bringing it to a 
standstill. Their faces were strained with 
rage. 

“Robber!” 

“Murderer!” 
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Peculiar meaningless cries! What did 
it all mean. Green wondered? These 
people were close to dragging him from 
the car and tearing him to pieces. He 
was grateful when he saw the form 
of Davidson push through the crowd. 
“Davidson,” he called. “What’s the mat- 
ter with these people ?” 

“All right,” said Davidson. “The 
game’s up, Green. Your name won’t save 
you this time.” 

Green looked at him in horror. “What 
do you mean?” 

Davidson said curtly: “You’re wast- 
ing time. At least twenty people saw you 
enter Jonas Grant’s store, beat him down 
with a stone jug, seize some notes from 
the cash register, and drive off before 
anyone could lay hands on you. We were 
just going out after you ; but you’ve saved 
us the trouble. Grant is dead.” 

“But—” 

“I give you due warning. The charge 
will be murder in the first degree.” 

As he was led unresistingly from his 
car, it seemed to Doctor Green that the 
hot shouts of the crowd were some dull 
prelude to madness. The cunning of Jor- 
dan had triumphed ! 

Green told his story — because it was 
the truth, and there was nothing else for 
him to do. 

To Davidson it was confirmation of the 
insanity he had suspected in the doctor. 
Doctor Lawson Green’s brain had col- 
lapsed; robbery, murder, fantastic lies 
were the results. 

Green spent the night in a guarded cell ; 
he was not allowed to speak even to his 
wife. To-morrow, he knew, Davidson 
would attempt to draw a confession from 
him. He slept. 

In the early morning he was awakened 
by someone calling his name. Davidson 
stood over him, looking down at him 
curiously. 

“Green,” he said, “there’s something 
unbelievably queer in the air. Mansfield 
Willington has just phoned us to say he 
disturbed an intruder at his safe fifteen 
minutes ago. The man got away, but 



Willington saw his face. It was your : 
face, Green.” 

“Thank God !” said the Doctor. “That 
clears me.” 

“It certainly turns things up,” David- 
son said. “Frankly, I don’t know just 
where I am now.” 

Green was dressing quickly. “It’s clear 
as daylight. Jordan didn’t know you had 
jailed me ; he sent the duplicate out, think- 
ing he could still incriminate me. But my 
alibi is the best in the world this time.” 

“That duplicate — ” said Davidson 
doubtfully. 

“At least,” said Green, “you’ve got to 
investigate my story now.” 

•Two police cars climbed like swift 

beetles up the hill to the home of Lewis 
Jordan. As silently as was possible, they 
crawled along the driveway and halted. 
Doctor Green climbed out into the cold 
dawn air. 

“It’s my idea,” he said softly, “to enter 
the house alone. I’ll let Jordan discover 
me, then taunt him until he produces the 
duplicate. Then you can come in and 
see with your own eyes,” 

“Go ahead,” said Davidson. 

Green tried the front door, found it 
unlocked, and vanished inside. 

Davidson and his six men settled down 
to wait. 

Thirty seconds later they jumped to 
attention. 

“What do you want down there?” an 
angry voice shouted. 

On a projecting balcony they saw the 
form of Lewis Jordan peering down at 
them. It was a narrow balcony attached 
to the second story; the railings were 
widely spaced. Jordan was leaning over, 
trying to make out the faces of the men 
below. 

“What do you want?” he shouted 
again. “Who are you?” 

“This is Davidson, chief of police,” 
Davidson said. “I’m afraid I’ll have to 
search this house.” 

“What nonsense are you jabbering?” 
said Jordan caustically. “If you’ve got 
( Continued on page 1000 ) 




( Illustration by Winter) 

The alien glow started to. move toward the enterprising young writer, who fell over 
sideways in his intense determination to get clear of its path. 
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By PHILIP BARSHOFSKY 

• Felix Ganese was thoughtfully chewing 
. a wad of toothpicks. In his unseeing 
eyes was a far-away look as though his 
mind was on a one-way tour of the uni- 
verse and was wandering further and fur- 
ther away every second. Hovering over 
his staring organs of vision was a dark 
frown that creased his generous forehead. 
He sat before a large square table, his 
hands hanging limply by his thumbs, 
which were stuck in his vest pockets. 

On the aforementioned table before 
him stood an old battered typewriter that 
had, long ago, seen better days and better 
rooms than the one it now shared with 
its human companion. The veteran typing 
machine was, at present, surrounded by a 
mixed assortment of toothpicks, pencils, 
and papers. A clean sheet of paper lay 
adjusted in the machine’s innards. 

So little furniture lined the solitary 
room that it was apparent at one distaste- 
ful glance that Felix was in dire straits 
and could afford only the necessities of 
life. Daylight streamed in through the sin- 
gle dirty window of which Felix’s room 
boasted and that was open to permit the 
entrance of a bit of fresh air. 

The reason for this so evident poverty 
was that by profession and choice, Felix 
was a writer. But by nature he was a ham. 
Consequently a generous array of vari- 
colored rejection slips covered his dusty 
shelves. The few coins that hid a corner 
of his pocketbook were beginning to die 
of a wretched loneliness. 

At present, Felix was thinking, and 
when he concentrated, he consumed ener- 
gy like a ship does coal. But unlike a 
ship, Felix gave off no visible smoke, but 
his mental efforts did increase the temper- 
ature of the room. The literary genius 
was, as could be deduced, touring the uni- 



• We have more than one reason for 
publishing the current story. In the 
first place, it is an interesting little yarn 
that any science-fiction fan can enjoy. 
It is amusing and humorous. 

Secondly, it will be found of particular 
interest to all who intend to try writing 
fantastic stories themselves. Whatever 
you do, don’t try to compose science-fic- 
tion until you have perused this tale. 

The author, who you will remember for 
his “One Prehistoric Night,” the pre- 
historic story in our November, 1934 
number, attempts what we might call a 
satire on science-fiction authors — what, 
how, and why they do what they do. 

There ought to be some moral to this 
story, but we’re at a loss to find one. 
Perhaps you can. 



verse in search of an idea — a new idea. 
His kingdom — or, more interesting and 
better still, his collection of rejection slips 
— for an idea. From the sun to Alpha 
Centauri Felix mentally wandered in 
search of something new or unthought of, 
but in spite of his ambitious concentra- 
tion, the mental genius was not rewarded 
by even the slightest hint or wisp of suc- 
cess. In all that vast reach of space, in 
that great chunk of this star system, Felix 
could not find even one little idea and so, 
disappointed and dejected, he returned to 
the sun. 

As if to spite Felix’s effort, an idea was 
inspired by a commonplace tragedy, the 
cause of which came in through the .soli- 
tary, but dirty window, of which his room 
boasted. For as he sat immobile in his 
fierce concentration, a nasty, little summer 
breeze came dancing mischievously in 
through the open window and gave every 
loose stack of paper that adorned the table 
a playful little push. 

With an impatient growl, Felix came 
unwillingly out of his reverie and rose to 
close the window with a loud bang. Then 
he stooped to gather up the fallen sheets, 
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cursing, meanwhile, in real ear-burning 
fashion. 

Suddenly an idea struck him with such 
violent impact that he had to hold on to a 
leg of the table to maintain his balance. 
But despite the evidence of disfavor from 
the gods of wind, Felix was grinning all 
over as he remarked musingly to himself : 

“Can you beat it? I hunt all over the 
darned cosmos to locate a bit of an idea 
and then one comes down and socks me in 
my own back yard. Yep, it’s only when 
you search for something that you can’t 
find it. So from now on, I stop looking 
for ideas and let them come looking for 



• After a good deal of knee and back ex- 
ercise, the old familiar stacks of paper 
once more covered the table, just as they 
had been before the catastrophe. And with 
a triumphant smile, Felix sat down before 
the old veteran typing machine and be- 
gan to clack out his amazing idea, which 
really did liave a few unusual twists. 

Slowly, ever so slowly, the sun sought 
its daily bed and the post-noon shadows 
lengthened and stretched out till they 
reached their late afternoon length. Final- 
ly Felix, after a typing eruption, looked 
up from his finished story. 

“Doggone,” he said as he painfully 
straightened up. Then with a hearty, bone- 
dislocating yawn, he stretched his arms 
aloft to loosen up his cramped and stif- 
fened muscles. Hurriedly he cast inquiring 
glances about him and noted with a mix- 
ture of sorrow and disgust, the young 
shadows of early evening. “Didn’t know 
it was so late,” he added. Quickly he 
snatched up a nearby sharpened pencil 
and, with an excited triumph in his eyes, 
began to search for any errors. 

For the sake of completeness and a 
fuller understanding and appreciation of 
the unusual events that followed, it is 
quite necessary to include a hasty sketch 
of his story. It appears that a serious 
horde of comical creatures (if judged by 
human standards) from some unknown 
dimension had taken it upon themselves to 



capture the earth. Not that they had any 
particular reason for these adverse in- 
tentions, but it was a case, more or less, 
of a sort of psychological hostility. For 
these peculiar beings had set their hearts 
if they had such an organ — upon the ab- 
solute possession of that sparkling, green 
planet, and no other heavenly body would 
do. 

But their scientific attainments and hos- 
tile efforts were insufficient for their un- 
friendly purpose, and after the final hila- 
rious and Laugh-provoking struggle, they 
themselves were conquered. And to crush 
them completely, the leaders of these droll 
creatures were forced to join the various 
circuses that overran the world. This 
last was the worst blow to their alien dig- 
nity, but despite their vigorous protests, 
they were forced to submit. 

Now, it was not on this rather ancient 
plot, upon which the writer prided him- 
self, but rather on his humorous mode 
of construction. He was certain that the 
super-silly antics and the weird mental 
miscalculations of the funny aliens, which 
his brain-child had created, would be sure 
to bring the unsuspecting reader to his 
knees in violent laughter. Moreover, he 
was quite certain to be favorably recog- 
nized for a few clever ideas, of which 
his tale boasted. 

Finally Felix finished, and rightly sure 
of his work, carefully folded the precious 
manuscript and slipped it into an ad- 
dressed envelope upon which he affixed 
the required value of stamps. Then getting 
quickly into his worn, old jacket, he 
rushed downstairs to mail the missive and 
in a very short while, returned with a 
fervent hope of success on his lips. 

The rejection-slip author now lit an 
electric light and busied himself with his 
metal companion, the typewriter, which 
he carefully brushed and cleaned. 

“Poor Nicodemus,” he soothed his deaf 
comrade, “that story ‘The Brainstorm 
From Beyond’ must have been some strain, 
but we lived through it, didn’t we? And 
if the editor of Eggsaturated Tales only 
accepts it — ” he broke off to fall into a pit 
of fond musings. 
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“Well, there is still time enough at 
least to begin another story,” he said, re- 
turning to his almost normal self again, 
and thoughtfully he inserted a fresh sheet 
of paper into the machine. Then grabbing 
up a bunch of toothpicks from a small 
carton, he inserted them into his mouth 
and began to chew musingly, 

• Despite the solitary electric light that 

beamed cheerily from the center of the 
dreary room, the comers of that chamber 
harbored many long and evil-looking 
shadows that night had brought into be- 
ing. And in one of those dark black cor- 
ners, behind the concentrating writer, a 
strange metamorphosis was taking place. 
The black and gloomy shadows that cus- 
tomarily lodged in that corner during the 
night began with quiet but foreboding 
curses to disperse, and a strange tiny dull 
haze assumed their habitual nook. 

Slowly the small light grew larger and 
stronger, so that soon a weird and eerie 
glow occupied that corner. Stronger and 
greater it waxed and in a short time, it 
began to give off peculiar emanations that 
filtered weirdly throughout the room. 

S.uddenly a fierce tension pervaded the 
atmosphere of the single chamber. It was 
this element that startled Felix from out 
of his deep concentration and awoke him 
to his surrounding realities. Something 
made him look behind, and as he saw the 
weird glow, his breath stuck behind his 
tonsils and his usually dreamy eyes 
popped. Wildly his fertile mind raced 
along trying to decide whether he should 
cry “fire” or “help.” However, he called 
neither, for he was incapable of uttering 
a sound other than a gurgle of inexpressi- 
ble surprise. 

Suddenly something spoke, and not only 
did Felix somehow realize that it was 
not a vocal sound, but that it came from 
the direction of the eerie glow that held 
his startled and pop-eyed gaze. 

“Greetings,” came to his shocked mind, 
“greetings, earthman,” And despite Fe- 
lix’s being a writer of fantastic stories, 
he felt badly sick to the pit of his stomach. 
What in heaven's name was all this ? Was 



this unearthly fire some living, intelligent 
being, or was it all a cruel joke? His ashy, 
dry lips parted, causing his chin to hang 
limply and betray his fear and wonder. 

“Greetings,” repeated the alien voice, 
“Have no fear, earthling, but please offer 
some response,” insisted the strange be- 
ing that spoke to Felix by a sort of telep- 
athy. 

In spite of his fear and general dis- 
comfort, Felix felt that he must comply 
with the commands of the ultra-perfect 
stranger. So gulping and grimacing hide- 
ously, he forced his fear-stiffened lips 
to gasp out a shivery, “Hello.” Somehow 
the ironical greeting echoed hollowly, as if 
the great, unusual tension sent the solitary 
noise spinning up against the paper-cov- 
ered walls of the chamber. 

The sight of the greatly frightened 
writer staring bewilderingly at the weird 
glow must have been a scene of unimagi- 
nable description. But had Felix been ca- 
pable at the time, he certainly would not 
have described it in such simple and un- 
imaginative terms. Hardly. 

Breathing deeply, Felix managed an- 
other gruesome “Hello.” For some vague 
reason, he felt that his acknowledg- 
ment had been insufficient to meet the re- 
quirements the weird being demanded. 

Then Felix got a bad jolt in which his 
heart passed up a few necessary beats. 
The glow had shifted; it had moved first 
to the left, then to the right. Finally, with 
dragging speed, the alien glow started to 
move toward the enterprising young 
writer, who, together with his rickety 
chair, fell over sideways in his intense de- 
termination and desire to get clear of its 
path. And with the surprising agility of 
a crippled rhinoceros, he sailed under his 
bed, where he bumped his head in his 
eagerness to see what his strange guest 
was going to do, 

Slowly and silently the weird visitor 
glided over to Nicodemus, that, unlike 
Felix, gave no visible signs at the strang- 
er's approach, but merely continued to 
remain stoically where it was. The alien 
glow halted before the typing machine, 
which it seemed to partly envelope. The 
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clean sheet of paper that Felix had recent- 
ly inserted still lay within Nicodemus. 

Then, without warning, the familiar 
clacking noise of his comrade struck Fe- 
lix’s startled ears and filled his mind with 
all sorts of questions. Who, how, why 
and what w r as it all about ? The typewriter 
clacked away with a speed that Felix could 
never, not even at his best, achieve, and 
he was a good typist. It was truly a weird 
sight to look through that strange fire to 
see the typewriter keys moving without 
the aid of Human hands. And Felix had 
promised Nicodemus again and again 
that none but his loving hands would oper- 
ate him. But now, Felix was not inclined 
to interfere with the actions of his im- 
possible visitor. 

Then the beats of the typewriter ceased 
and the strange being vanished with a soft 
puff. The ambitious author still stared 
from out of his commonplace retreat un- 
able to credit his eyes. Was it really gone? 
But again the familiar semi-darkness and 
the uncertain silence filled his room. The 
darkness, however, now seemed hung with 
some forboding evil and the silence made 
it all the more acute. 

For another couple of whiles, Felix lay 
there, then at last it entered his head that 
it would be safe to come out. So Felix 
crawled out from under his bed and cau- 
tiously moved toward his faithful Nico- 
demus. The keys still seemed to gleam 
with some unusual light. But the author’s 
staring eyes were not on them, but rather 
on the typewritten sheet that still lay in 
the machine. 

With amazement, Felix noted that the 
solitary paragraph was constructed of 
sensible English. His curious and unbe- 
lieving eyes read the strange note : 

Greetings. I am Pyx. I have been sent by the Wis« 
One? of my dimension to instruct you not to publish 
the vlzmp — I mean story that describes my people as 
funny and of desire to take your planet. Both are con- 
temptible lies. You are, therefore, seriously and sternly 
commanded and warned to stop publication of that very 
unwise tale. Greetings. 

Felix stared. A “What the heck” tore 
from his amazed tongue. Was all this 
some joke? — an indication of some neigh- 
bor’s humor? Was it a hoax of some 
kind? Had somebody created some new 



invention and was the inventor trying it 
out on him with the possible intention of 
enjoying himself? How had anyone 
learned about his story? He had just 
mailed it. 

Felix’s mind fairly swarmed with the 
bees of wonderment and still staring un- 
believingly, his mind raced on, meeting 
with surprise at every turn. Was this — 
this Pyx, really a visitor from some alien 
dimension? Then how had he learned to 
type — and sensible English? No, that 
was impossible. It was all impossible. 
It was undoubtedly a dream, and he 
would soon awaken to find Nicodemus 
carefully covered and no crazy note 
stuck in it. For certainly the whole thing 
was unbelievable. 

What connection could there possibly 
exist between a fantastic story and a fire- 
being stranger ? His story was quite harm- 
less ; why should he stop its publication — 
if it ever reached that stage? No, it was 
all some crazy nightmare. 

Felix decided to forget about the entire 
affair and go to bed. So he nervously and 
hurriedly covered Nicodemus together 
with the sheet, upon which the stranger 
had typed and which was still adjusted 
within its body. And after closing the 
door and window, he quickly undressed 
and turning out the light, sprang into 
bed. 

But sleep had other appointments and 
would not come to him, so a good portion 
of the night Felix tossed unrestfully. The 
appearance of the weird, impossible visit- 
or had seemed so real that it was hard 
to believe it all untrue. Myriads of ques- 
tions dribbled through his mind and to 
try to express them all in black and white 
would be physically impossible. Being of 
an almost imaginative nature, Felix won- 
dered if, after all, he was not on the trad 
of something really unusual. 

• With the rising of the eternal sun, an- 
other day began. For the first time in 
weeks, Felix rose early, and before he 
had completed his daily six-minute yawn, 
he remembered his visitor of last night. 
With a bound, he was up and rushing 
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toward his typewriter. Now he would con- 
vince himself that everything that had 
supposedly occurred last night had been 
a crazy dream. 

But to his unbounded surprise, the 
typewritten message was still there. 
However, with the coming of day, it 
had lost much of its former prestige and 
glory. In disgust, Felix decided that it 
would be foolish and useless to worry or 
conjecture about his visitor of last night 
To prove to himself that it was all some- 
one’s insane joke, he ripped the offending 
message out of Nicodemus’ vitals and 
tore it to shreds. As the pieces of paper 
fell to the floor, Felix felt so relieved 
that he even essayed a crude smile. That 
ended that, he thought. He thought! 

During the day, nothing very unusual 
or fruitful occurred. Two manuscripts 
came back together with two delightfully- 
colored rejection slips, which Felix auto- 
matically placed on a rejection slip shelf. 
One of the letters bore a tiny note which 
read : 

“Keep it up. Your English and your 
ideas and construction are all improving 
very rapidly.” 

But encouragement could not satisfy 
his hunger, so dejectedly, he returned 
to try to expand on the “fiery being” idea, 
but after many unsuccessful attempts, he 
concluded that one idea does not make 
a whole story. Hence the writer spent a 
good portion of the day wandering 
throughout the infinite depths of the sur- 
rounding cosmos in search of literary 
material. 

It was just before nightfall, however, 
that a sufficient number of ideas entered 
the domain of Felix’s mind to begin a 
decent story. Consequently, it was quite 
late at night when the aspiring author 
finished expressing his new brain-strain 
on paper. After a series of ligament- 
snap ping yawns and bonebreaking 
stretches, Felix prepared to retire, first, 
of course, carefully attending to Nicode- 
mus’ wants. Being too tired to mail this 
new literary triumph, he decided that he 
could do it just as well the next day. 
Consequently, after carefully closing and 



locking the door and windows to keep out 
any humorously-inclined neighbors, Fe- 
lix went to bed; in a short while, sleep 
enveloped his poor, overworked carcass. 

Before long, he vaguely sensed an alien 
something that was trying to probe its 
way into his consciousness. It was an 
indefinable something that was trying 
to force its way into where it had no 
business to be. Stronger and more persist- 
ent grew its struggling efforts, until Fe- 
lix felt something give way and in a burst 
of purple flame, a small group of strange- 
ly familiar, comical beings penetrated in- 
to his consciousness. With a start, Felix 
recognized them as creatures greatly iden- 
tical to those he had satirized in the story 
he had mailed the night before. A burn- 
ing surprise flooded his mind. 

One of the beings slowly glided for- 
ward, or rather, upward, on wheel-like 
appendages, and made a saluting gesture 
with a crooked forelimb. Suddenly a 
series of 3trange mental impressions and 
pictures encountered and penetrated the 
sleeper’s mind. They were mentally speak- 
ing to him and, although Felix had fre- 
quently filled his tales of such things, he' 
was intensely surprised, for personally 
he had never believed possible mental 
telepathy of any understandable or useful 
sort. 

“Greetings. I am Pyx. A short while 
ago I came to your dimension to person- 
ally tell you to take hasty steps in stop- 
ping that story you conceived from reach- 
ing the gaze of your public. Why did you 
not obey?” 

Almost visibly Felix straggled with 
himself. He drove his fear and surprise* 
into the background, while his agile mini 
became soaked with innumerable ques- 
tions. Finally he managed to respond with 
an indefinable nervousness : 

“I can’t understand all this. My story 
is quite harmless. And besides, I don’t 
recall you coming to my home.” 

“You most certainly do,” Pyx replied 
indignantly. “I came a short while ago 
and printed that warning note on your 
machine. Perhaps you even have the pow- 
er and ability to wonder why I first greet- 
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ed you mentally only to express my com- 
mand on that organic sheet that lay in the 
metal device. 

“Well, I shall explain. I read your un- 
balanced state of mind, which I suspected 
my unannounced presence caused, and 
found you so unreasonably frightened 
and stricken that I knew sensible commu- 
nication would be impossible. But in 
spite of that, I was determined to execute 
the orders that were given me, so I de- 
cided to make my message more convinc- 
ing and emphatic expressing it on one of 
your strange papers. Of course, at first 
I did not know your oral or written 
language, but the science of Ndelfony 
teaches how to understand and learn any 
language at a mental glance. 

“It may be, too, that you were unable 
to really note my physical form, for I 
was wrapped in a mantle of glowite, 
which is composed of a subatomic fire. 
That, of course, was to protect my body 
from the dangers of the physical envi- 
ronmental conditions of your dimension. 

“But to come to the point, I want you 
to take my commands seriously. Because 
you played with us in your fictitious tale 
doesn’t mean that you can really play 
with us, you know. You may have acci- 
dentally bu? correctly guessed of the ex- 
istence of our physical forms, but you 
lacked the necessary intelligence to ac- 
curately deduce our real actions and in- 
tentions. You sacrificed our intelligence 
and dignity for your story. Consequently, 
you can pride yourself on an imperfect or 
immature imagination. 

“Now we can cause many direful things 
to befall you — things I do not care to 
mention. So you had better obey now, 
since this will be the final warning, Earth- 
ling. I seriously command you to halt 
publication of your foolish tale. Yet I 
see even now that you are entirely too 
incredulous, so to impress you with the 
solemnity of the situation, I will con- 
fiscate the silly tale you have just com- 
pleted and your printing machine. These 
I will hold until you comply with our 
desires. Meanwhile we are keeping very 
close contact with your actions.” 



Felix became badly scared. All this 
appeared to be too fantastic. Had his 
visitor of last night really come from 
some unknown- dimension ? However, he 
managed to respond. 

“I am sorry, but it seemed too hard 
to believe that you really were some out- 
side visitor. But I still can’t see why 
you object to my story. I think it is 
harmless. What could be so bad about it 
that you, who I least expected to take 
an interest in my work, should not want 
it printed and placed before public gaze?” 

“Fool,” came the snarling reply. “In- 
credulous fool! You make clowns of us 
in your childish literature and you ex- 
pect us to like it? Contrary to your fal- 
tering and imperfect knowledge, we are 
a dignified and highly accomplished race, 
and so your biting satire cut us deeply. 

“It is difficult, you see, to control one’s 
emotions when one is being deeply insult- 
ed by a creature of such low moral, ethi- 
cal, and mental standards as you pride 
yourself on. Need I add that we will not 
permit your insults to go further? Now 
you do as we say or — ” 

Felix was in an almost violent dilem- 
ma. So that was it; well, the entire situ- 
ation tasted of the impossible. Yet maybe 
— At any rate, it could not hurt to try 
to patch things up. 

“I am really sorry that my literary at- 
tempts hurt your feelings and for that I 
humbly apologize, Mr. Pyx. You see, I 
am a writer who concocts science and 
fantasy in my stories. That is how I try 
to earn my living. I really had never ex- 
pected to actually guess of the life that 
exists on the other worlds and so far as 
my story is concerned, I felt safe in the 
knowledge that I was toying with im- 
possible creatures. I really had no idea 
that I would be the cause of so much 
trouble. Why did you not stop me when 
you saw me satirizing your race?” 

“That to us, at the moment, was a phy- 
sical impossibility.” Then after a few 
comical grimaces, Pyx continued, “Your 
apology smacks of a doubtful diplomacy ; 
however, it will be carefully considered. 
I am glad that you realize what a blow it 
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will be to our morals and dignity if your 
public reads of our satirized existence. 
Despite the fact that the intelligent in- 
habitants of your world never conceived 
of our being, it will hurt deeply to have 
them laugh at us. Don’t you see how iron- 
ical that would be? — creatures of a low 
mental order laughing at their intellec- 
tual superiors. Such a thing might even 
provoke us so far as to actually declare 
war upon your race and I can ably as- 
sure you that the outcome would not be 
like that of your insane tale. Now, would 
you not want such a thing to happen? 

“So don’t forget, take care of this 
matter as soon as you can during your 
period of physical awakeness. Do not de- 
lay further. To prove to you that we 
can actually pluck you out of your di- 
mension to let you expire of insanity on 
our world, I have, as I have already 
said, taken your printing device and your 
latest foolish story and here they are.” 
Pyx held them up in two of his innumer- 
able crooked appendages. “Remember, 
for your own safety, to carry out our 
commands and do not try to deceive us, 
for we can watch your every move.” 

With that, Pyx and his comical body- 
guards disappeared together with Fe- 
lix’s two pieces of property, leaving that 
author in a very doubtful state of mind. 

• It was when other people were already 
thinking of luncheon that Felix opened 
his eyes. At first he wanted, as was his 
habit, to turn over for another snooze, 
but he suddenly recalled his amazing 
dreams and his resulting curiosity drove 
off all vestiges of the sleepy feeling that 
had enveloped him. Therefore he rose on 
his elbows and, stifling a yawn for the 
first time in his life, he murmured mu- 
singly, “Now I wonder — ” 

With uncountable misgivings, he no- 
ticed that Nicodemus was nowhere in 
sight and he distinctly remembered leav- 
ing it on the table last night. Another 
hasty glance assured him that the door 
and window were just as he had locked 
them some eleven hours ago. He also 
noticed that his latest literary wonder, 



the one he had typed just last night, was 
also gone. 

His adrenal glands quickly rushing 
adrenin to his wildly pumping heart, Fe- 
lix hurriedly dressed. The ensuing halE 
hour he spent in furiously hunting 
throughout his entire room. But it was in 
vain ; he was unable to locate even the 
slightest trace of his typewriter or his 
story, and finally he gave up the useless 
search to concentrate. 

Now although Felix believed he was 
a very imaginative person, he really was 
practical and serious-minded enough to 
realize that his dreams of last night had 
not been an ordinary train of ideas that 
had passed along in his sleep. Not at 
all. There had been some unusual con- 
nection between his dreams and his story 
“The Brainstorm From Beyond,” some- 
thing that had never occurred before. 
And as a great realization came over him, 
he was convinced that it would be wise to 
realize that something greatly out of the 
ordinary had happened. Had he, by a 
truly weird trick of fate, guessed correct- 
ly? Had he actually written of a race that 
really existed ? Then how unfortunate 
for him that he had satirized them when 
he might have gained undying fame had 
he praised them. Yes, his was the imper- 
fect and most unlucky guess. 

Having dreamed that his dear Nicode- 
mus and his story had been confiscated 
by Pyx, of a different world entirely, 
and awakening to find them gone, Felix 
was certain, you see, that he had not im- 
agined his visitor of two nights ago. 
Moreover, that guest had shown himself 
to be decidedly not in his favor, which, as 
he was convinced, boded ill for him. All 
his incredulity quickly disappeared leav- 
ing in its wake a scared young man. 

Suddenly and without preamble, Felix 
decided to go to the publisher of “Egg- 
saturated Tales” and get his brainstorm 
story back, for he was, in his mind, sure 
that his life depended on his actions now. 
Or perhaps he felt that his imagination 
was playing such cruel tricks on him 
that it would be worth his efforts to pro- 
cure his tale, to at least preserve what 
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he had left of his hard-pressed sanity. 

But at any rate, in a very short while, 
Felix was seated in a crowded subway, 
pondering and frowning over this unbe- 
lievable state of affairs. Many times he 
was inclined to go back, but managed to 
overcome these feelings by thinking, a 
decidedly unusual phenomenon. That such 
a thing could actually happen bordered on 
the impossible, yet it was true, at least 
to Felix it was. 

Before long, our author entered a 
towering, gray building. He appeared to 
be quite impressed by the number of 
bricks it must have taken to compose 
this skyscratcher. But he was mostly wor- 
ried by the complexities of this unusual 
problem. It would appear to be difficult 
and perhaps a bit ludicrous to withdraw 
his story for seemingly no reason at all, 
after he had humbly submitted it for 
their consideration. It might even be in- 
sulting. Yet it would have to be done. 

After a speedy, but sickening, ride on 
an elevator, he entered a large, roomy 
office in which a horde of noisy type- 
writers ably rivaled a group of gravely 
conversing gentlemen who stood off to 
one side near an open window. A young 
man approached Felix and inquired of 
his mission. 

“Who is in charge of the submitted 
manuscripts?” the aspiring writer asked, 
gazing around the room with an air of 
wonderment. 

“Mr. Enfleur,” the young fellow point- 
ed to a small bald-headed man seated 
within a tiny cubicle in a corner of the 
great office. Felix strode slowly toward 
this gentleman, undecided as to what he 
was going to say. At the semi-glass door 
he knocked shyly. 

Mr. Enfleur looked up a bit annoyed 
and motioned Felix a tasteless welcome. 
The writer entered quickly and closed 
the door behind him, thereby shutting out 
the noisy racket that was set up by the 
typing machines. 

There was a momentary awkward si- 
lence, which Felix broke. 

“I — er — I wrote ‘The Brainstorm From 
Beyond/ and — ” 



“Oh, yes, ‘The Brainstorm From Be- 
yond.’ Your tale has just reached us this 
morning, and after scanning it through, 
Mr. Ganese, I can say that for once you 
have sent us a real story — a delightful 
fantastic and humorous gem, which, of 
course, we have decided to accept. It will 
probably be published before the year is 
up. Are you working on any other stories 
now ?” 

“Er — er — oh, yes. But that isn’t what 
I came to talk about.” 

“Yes?” Mr. Enfleur suggested. 

“Well, the fact is, that I — er — ah — 
would like to have ‘The Brainstorm From 
Beyond’ back again. I er — I — I must have 
it back.” 

“What?” Mr. Enfleur exploded. 
“You’ve been sending us stories at the 
rate of almost one every day, and now 
for the first time in weeks, just because 
you sent us a decent story, you want it 
back. Why do you submit it to us if you 
really don’t want us to purchase it from 
you? Why don’t you want us to print 
it? I’m sure that you will be well paid, if 
that is what is worrying you.” 

Felix cast nervous glances at the short, 
excited fellow. This had all the ear-marks 
of being a tough spot. 

“No, Mr. Enfleur, I’m not worried 
about the financial end of it. I know you 
will play fair with me in that. But, I 
know — er — $r — ” 

For a moment Felix wanted to tell the 
fellow the truth, but he quickly realized 
that not only would it be wasted breath, 
but he might even be adjudged insane. 
That certainly wouldn’t do. What should 
he say? Just taking the story back with 
no evident grounds for that action would 
appear to be positively ridiculous. Yet 
what excuse could he offer? 

Curiously enough, Mr Enfleur saved 
him with an unintentional suggestion. 

“Ah, I think I understand. Some rival 
publisher has learned somehow about 
your story and has offered you more than 
you believe we will pay you; is that it? 
Well rest assured that you will receive 
at least sixty dollars for it.” 

“No, Mr. Enfleur, I can’t. I—” 
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“But Mr. Ganese, consider. Sixty dol- 
lars is a good sum for a short story.” 

“No, please, Mr. Enfleur — ” 

“Mr. Ganese,” the bald-headed fellow 
tried to appear as if he were attempting to 
patiently reason with an overgrown child. 
“I can’t blame you for trying to get the 
most money for your work, and so I'll 
try to arrange it so you will get seven ty- 
five dollars. Perhaps I can persuade the 
accounting department that your 
story is worth that much. At least 1*11 try. 

“You know I have only one objection 
to your brainstorm and that is the comi- 
cal creatures you satirize are a bit too 
fantastic to even possibly exist. Don’t 
you think so?” Mr. Enfleur tried to drop 
the money matter entirely. 

Felix coughed a bit in confusion. If 
Pyx was watching him, then perhaps 
Enfleur’s statement hurt his dignity or 
his morals or something. And he might 
have to bear the brunt of the alien's 
wrath. That, interestingly enough, in- 
spired him with an unusual lofty thought. 

“Mr. Enfleur, you have misunderstood 
me. It is not the money that I am prima- 
rily interested in. It is the art — the beau- 
ty. Every art has a beauty, but there are 
few men that know how to make the 
beauty of their work come to the surface. 

“All my life I’ve striven to do just 
that, to create a masterpiece — one that 
would be admired by everyone. ‘The 
Brainstorm From Beyond’ is my triumph 
and that my very heart’s blood should 
sell for seventy-five dollars makes me 
feel that I have failed, and miserably. 
Had you offered me five hundred dollars, 
I should have refused, but a mere seven- 
ty-five. Ah — the shame of it. I feel as if 
I had been trampled upon, gored into the 
dust of irony. But I shall not give up. 
I shall rewrite my masterpiece so that 
it will be even greater still. Then every- 
one, even you, Mr. Enfleur, will surely 
recognize it for what it will really be. 
I — I feel — I don’t feel — You should feel 
—etc.” 

Mr. Enfleur gazed open-mouthed and 
pop-eyed at his unusual guest, who raved 
on, waving his arms, clutching dramatic- 



ally at his heart and sweating profusely. 
Automatically, as if he was doing some- 
thing under someone’s inaudible direc- 
tions, he picked up Felix’s brainstorm 
and handed it to the author. 

That worthy, in possession of his 
story, ceased his oration to bid Mr. En- 
fleur a terse good day and strode hastily 
out. The bald-headed gentleman, still 
staring in amazement muttered silently, 
“Too bad; be really looked so intelligent.” 

• Home once more, Felix tossed his ill- 

gotten story onto the table. Then he 
looked around expectantly. Now let that 
Pyx guy arrive; he was prepared. But 
for a while nothing disturbed the ex- 
pectant silence of the room but the metal- 
lic tick-tock of the clock. 

Then suddenly Felix saw a weird-pur- 
plish, indefinite haze in a comer of the 
room. An awe overtook him. Goose-pim- 
ples covered his back, but with chattering 
teeth and knocking knees, he assured 
himself that all was as it should be and 
that lie was positively not afraid. 

The uncertain light spread out and 
soon an eerie glow hung like a nucleus 
within the purple haze. Suddenly Felix 
heard a voice within his head. His weird 
visitor was talking. 

“Greetings, I am Pyx. I have come 
to thank you for acting according to our 
wishes. Here is your printing machine 
and your story, which I have so recently 
confiscated.” 

The haze moved toward the center of 
the room and placed the two articles, that 
seemed to materialize from out of its 
nucleus, on the table. Then silently it 
picked up Felix's literary satire and hur- 
riedly scanned through its contents. With 
a burst of purple flame, the manuscript 
disappeared. Felix stifled a groan of 
sudden despair, which it seems his visitor 
noted and understood. 

“I am really sorry to do this,” Pyx 
said, “but since the story was almost 
based on greatly insulting my race, it 
couldn’t have been revised without spoil- 
ing it, so the loss was inevitable, you see. 

(Continued on page 1001 ) 
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By ALAN CONN 

• “What is the fee ?” asked Mrs. Shintle. 
"Customarily it is thirty thousand dol- 
lars,” said Dr. Quong, “but since your 
operation was easier than I expected, I 
will be satisfied with twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“It seems a lot.” 

“For restoring your youth? Never!” 
“Of course not. You’re right; nothing 
is more precious to me than my youth. 
Though,” Mr. Shintle added reflectively, 
“I see no change as yet.” 

“It is too soon,” said Dr. Quong. 
“Those transplanted simian glands will 
take a month or so to spread their youth- 
ifying influence.” 

“I suppose so. Here’s your cheque.” 

Mr. Shintle sat back and began to 
brood. “Now that I have my youth back,” 
he said, “I’m desperately afraid that I’ll 
lose it again. There are so many things 
in this modern world that spoil all chances 
of continued health! Only the other day 
I read that the cosmic rays pouring 
through our atmosphere are the cause of 
insanity, old-age, and such things. They 
break down the tissues, you know . . . .” 
“Oh!” said Dr. Quong, scenting more 
money. “Yes, so I’ve heard. Yes, that’s 
true. Er — er — may I have another ap- 
pointment with you to-morrow, Mr. 
Shintle? I may have something of im- 
portance . . . .” 

“Certainly. I owe you too much to re- 
fuse you such a small thing.” 

• The following day, Dr. Quong re- 
turned to Mr. Shintle’s home with a 

friend whom he introduced as “the emi- 
nent Dr. Kleng, the famous specialist on 
probable disorders that induce old age.” 
Mr. Shintle had never heard of the man 
before, but received him witlr enthusiasm. 



Senility, death, and oblivion were sheer, 
horror to Mr. Shintle — he wanted to 
cling to life, squeezing from it every last 
possible year and day of existence. So a 
specialist like Dr. Kleng was more than 
welcome. 

“Dr. Kleng has made,” Dr. Quong ex- 
plained, “an exhaustive study of all the 
factors of modern life that bring about 
various diseases, and especially old age.” 
“For a fee of fifty thousand dollars 
and all expenses,” said Dr. Kleng, “I will 
give you immunity from disease and en- 
dow you with incredibly long life.” 

“I accept,” said Mr. Shintle, with a rap- 
idity that made the doctors look at each 
other and regret that a higher price had 
not been named. “But these cosmic rays — 
how will you protect me from them?” 
“Very simple. During the sunlight 
hours you will live in a specially con- 
structed, lead-lined room two hundred 
feet below the ground — there you will be 
safe. 

“Why only the sunlight hours?” asked 
Mr. Shintle. “I understood that the cos- 
mic rays were not a product of the sun, 
but poured in unceasingly from outer 
space.” 

“Of course,” said Dr. Kleng, hastily. 
“Of course. I actually meant to say that 
you would stay in this special room both 
day and night . . . .” ' 

"And never come out ?” 

“Unfortunately — though we could per- 
haps build you an automobile, lined with 
several inches of lead, which would to 
some extent protect you from the tissue- 
destroying radiations.” 

“I agree,” said Mr. Shintle. He was 
fantastically fond of life. 

• Aided by a ready flow of money, the 
plans outlined by Dr. Kleng went on 
apace. A shaft two hundred feet deep 
wa? sunk in Mr. Shintle’s estate, and at 
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its bottom a great room, luxuriously fur- 
nished and walled with many feet of lead, 
was built. Over the top of the shaft was 
erected a laboratory, lavishly equipped, 
even as far as sterilizing and fumigating 
chambers — 

“So that every article you desire may 
be sent -down to you completely free of 
the genus that infest this world in count- 
less billions,” Dr. Kleng explained. 

Besides a main elevator, there was built 
a minor one to carry Mr. Shintle's food to 
him. This food, consisting only of care- 
fully selected and analysed vegetables, 
was to be prepared in the laboratory it- 
self by cooks clad in sterilized smocks, 
hoods and gloves and was to be sent down 
to Mr. Shintle in sealed glass containers — 

“Because,” Dr. Kleng elucidated, 
“aluminum- and enamel-ware may cause 
cancer.” He remembered reading this in a 
magazine some years before. 

• At the end of two months, the last de- 
tails, such as a sound-absorbing inner 
wall (“Modern traffic din,” Dr. Kleng 
declared, “is detrimental to nerves and 
health, and no faintest suggestion of it 
must reach you, Mr. Shintle.”) and 
special lighting (“Ordinary electric light- 
ing,” Dr. Kleng made clear, “causes brain 
and eye weaknesses.”) had been installed 
and Mr. Shintle was ready to occupy his 
new quarters. 

Accompanied by Dr. Kleng and Dr. 
Quong, he entered the new laboratory and 
examined all its intricate furnishings, 
such as the apparatus for preparing dis- 
tilled drinking water (“Vast numbers of 
loathsome bacteria are present in common 



tap-water,” Dr. Kleng stated.) and the 
engines for keeping a constant tempera- 
ture in the underground residence (“Sud- 
den changes of temperatures are recog- 
nized as extremely harmful,” Dr. Kleng 
pointed out.) ; and at length they stood 
beside the elevator. 

“I want to thank you,” said Mr. Shintle, 
“for your wonderful work. Dr. Kleng.” 

“A pleasure,” said Dr. Kleng, thinking 
of the cheque in his pocket. 

“And I’m safe now?” 

“Perfectly safe. These” — Dr. Kleng 
waved a hand at the throng of busy 
workers in the laboratory — “will tali 
care of you — provide you with filtered 
air and perfect food.” 

“Thank Heaven ! You don’t know what 
it feels like to be safe from sickness and 
death at last I” 

“You will remember to perform those 
daily exercises I set out for you, Mr. 
Shintle?” 

“I’ll remember. Thank you again, Dr. 
Kleng. And thank you, Dr. Quong — I 
hope your glands will soon set to work 
and restore my youth. Good-bye, gentle- 
men.” 

“Good-bye,” said Dr. Kleng and Dr. 
Quong together. 

“Eternal life!” cried Mr. Shintle exul- 
tantly. “Soon I’ll be in a place where 
nothing can possibly harm me. Life ever- 
lasting! You must surely envy me; gen- 
tlemen.” 

He entered the elevator ; a faulty cable 
snapped, and in the resultant wreckage 
at the bottom of the shaft, Mr. Shintle 
was crushed beyond all hope of recog- 
nition. 



THE END 
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By ARTHUR K. BARNES 

• King squatted beside the scrawny sage- 
brush, hunched against the cold of the 
night wind as it whooped its way across 
the Mojave. He was perched on a slight 
rise, where he could see the stretch of the 
highway for miles in either direction under 
a sickly moon, a gun in his hand like a 
character from a cheap thriller. But it was 
not the cold that made him shiver, as his 
thoughts shuttled rapidly over the events 
of the past month ; it was the re-living of 
the moment he had stood in Jonas’ labo- 
ratory watching the loathsome, somehow 
obscene, stuff in that beaker. Memory 
brought back every word, every gesture. 
It had been a month ago, tonight. 

“All evolution, both social and genetic, 
whether operating under some controlled 
design or by natural causes due to laws of 
chance, has for its ultimate goal .the de- 
velopment of pure intelligence.” Thus said 
George Jonas, typical polysyllabic phrases, 
with the political orator’s trick o t inject- 
ing great significance into common-place 
utterances. 

“Hear ! Hear !” Ted King had abstract- 
edly grinned and made mock applause. 
But his attention was riveted on the 
strange fluid that seemed endowed with a 
shimmering, restless motion; his spine 
crawled. King, handsome and husky six- 
footer, dabbler in art and occasional con- 
tributor of corrosive articles to high -brow 
publications, had clung to a life-long, in- 
comprehensible friendship with this man 
with whom he apparently had absolutely 
nothing in common. Jonas, at first sight, 
was a fat little bladder of a man, all in- 
flated with words, spouting and waving 
his arms for no good reason. No one 
would ever know him for the Dr. George 
Jonas whose reputation as a physiological 
psychologist was proclaimed from one 



• Have you ever contemplated just what 
our emotions are and what they do to 
and for us? Do you think that they are, 
in general, credits or deficits? 

We all know that they are, at times, 
harmful to our progress. Sometimes we 
lose our temper when our self-control be- 
comes weak, and the results may make 
things worse. We say things "we don’t 
mean” and do something erratic because 
we “were upset” at the time. 

We have a shameful fear of certain 
things, hate certain people, become 
peeved when everything doesn’t go ‘•just 
right.” We are annoyed by this and dis- 
gusted with that; we become, at times, 
dejected, forlorn, discouraged. 

With all these disagreeable conditions 
brought about by our normal play of 
emotions, do you think it would be better 
if we could somehow do away with them 
— that is, all emotion? 

Do not give yourself a conclusive an- 
swer to this question until you have read 
this compelling, convincing short story 
by a very popular science-fiction author. 



end of the scientific world to the other. 

But Ted King knew these things, knew 
also Jonas’ incurable sense of the dramatic 
which led him to indulge in meaningless 
preliminaries whenever he prepared to 
deliver some startling theory or sensation- 
al new concept based on his clinical or ex- 
perimental experience. It was King’s way 
to speed these “warming-up exercises’’ by 
ridicule. As a rule, Jonas refused to be 
hurried, his almost visible ego shedding 
sarcasm like brushing aside so much dust. 

“This pure intelligence, of course,” he 
had continued in measured cadence, “can- 
not exist apart from some material form. 
I am convinced that it will find its event- 
ual housing in a form of homo sapiens 
differing in no essential form that he now 
assumes.” 

With an effort, King had wrenched 
from the abomination in the beaker, so- 
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ber. “Come, come, George. Mean to say 
you honestly believe evolution will go 
no farther than man?” 

Jonas had removed his hand from in- 
side his coat front, abandoning his ab- 
surd Napoleonic posture, leaning forward 
earnestly. “Let your imagination drift 
back down the slow spiral of organic evo- 
lution to the existence of the primordial 
cell, buried in slime and ooze, receiving 
its first inspiration from the warm rays 
of the sun. Watch this cell gradually work 
its way out of the slime into the streams 
and seas, from the water onto the land 
and air. See it branch out into a million 
diversified forms, all interdependent upon 
each other for existence, a colossal com- 
munity of living things. It’s upon the apex 
of this seething, throbbing biodynamic py- 
ramid that the universe has succeeded, 
after ages of struggle, in erecting its semi- 
sublime, egotistical masterpiece — Man 
. . . . ” Jonas could be a brilliant and 
fascinating man when he chose, King 
thought, not unconscious of the honor of 
being in his confidence. 

“It’s obvious enough,” Jonas had pur- 
sued, “that there’s nowhere else for evolu- 
tion to go ; it’s reached its climax, almost. 
Naturally, we have not reached perfection 
as yet. There will be physical refinements. 
There are certain handicaps — ” 

The high-pitched whine of a motor 
brought King’s head up. Headlights 
pricked the darkness, grew in a rush, then 
vanished as the roadster fled along the 
highway into the night. King’s thought- 
train, momentarily roused to the present, 
slipped back. He had asked Jonas ques- 
tions, he remembered .... 

“But what about this pure intelligence 
you spoke of ? How are we ever going to 
achieve that state?” 

“Jonas lips had quirked in that superior 
smile of his. “Precisely. You are probably 
well aware that Man has made no appre- 
ciable evolutionary progress for the last 
five thousand years. New inventions he 
has made, new discoveries — but there’s 
not one thing we do today that couldn’t 
have been done equally well by an ancient 
Egyptian, given the tools and knowledge 



acquired through the centuries .... All 
right, why haven’t we made any develop- 
ment? Why haven’t we come any nearer 
to the ideal of pure intelligence? For 
one reason only, my dear King; we are 
afflicted with the thus far insuperable 
handicap which we call emotion.” 

King smiled there in the darkness, an 
echo of his laughter that day in the lab. 
“You’ll have your hands full,” he had re- 
marked, “trying to picture the human 
race without emotions. It’s my opinion 
that pure intellect was never intended to 
exist apart from contemporary emotions.” 

Jonas had made an impatient gesture, 
as if to a dull child. “No, no. No, no. 
There are a number of persons — myself, 
for example — who are able to divorce 
their emotions from their intellect. They 
are the most eminent figures in the va- 
rious professions. The greatest doctors 
never allow emotion to interfere with effi- 
ciency; the finest actors have their emo- 
tions under complete control, to turn on 
and off at will; the keenest lawyers and 
mathematicians never permit sentiment to 
befog logic. That’s the reason they are 
eminent.” 

• King had made a characteristic thrust 

at his friend’s conceit. “But these doc- 
tors and mathematicians — and you — are 
the chosen few, of course. Superior be- 
ings. But how can you hope to offer these 
great blessings to the common herd, and 
tome?” 

Jonas took the sinister beaker from the 
bench, held it up before King as a man 
offering a toast. The contents seemed to 
boil turgidly, casting up little flecks of iri- 
descence that somehow nauseated the 
watcher. 

“Here,” said Jonas, “is how . . . . 
Now see. Regardless of the half-dozen 
or so conflicting theories as to the nature 
of emotion, we are agreed that they are 
controlled by and are concerned with the 
nervous system and the adrenal glands, 
with some sort of emotional center, not 
too definitely located, in the brain. All 
external emotional stimuli have their 
counterpart in some form of autonomic 
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activity and secretion of adrenin. Very 
simply, then, by the destruction of auto- 
nomic emotional functions — and after all, 
emotions are simply vestigial remnants, 
as much as the vermiform appendix is — 
we can at one stroke advance measurably 
nearer to the end and aim of aJl evolution- 
ary progress.” 

Another car materialized from the dark- 
ness, booming along the highway, but it 
came from the wrong direction and scarce- 
ly penetrated King’s preoccupation. The 
muted thunder of its engine made a quiet 
current of unobtrusion, along which 
King’s thought-images were carried, like 
sticks on a stream, back to the city, to 
Jonas’ laboratory again. 

King had controlled the disgust which 
set his teeth on edge as he pointed to the 
beaker. “Then this is your — your evolu- 
tion drug.” 

Jonas had beamed and nodded like an 
animated doll. “Nicely put. You are per- 
haps familiar with luminal, which count- 
eracts the influence of adrenin in its effect 
upon the autonomic system. You may not 
be so familiar with the properties and 
action of the drug curare. Oh, yes ; in suf- 
ficient quantity it fulfills the requirements 
for the mysterious South American 
poison used by the detective novel writers 
some years back. But properly controlled, 
it acts even more strongly than luminal on 
the autonomic. By experiments with these 
and similar drugs, I’ve managed to evolve 
what you see here, infinitely powerful — a 
drop or two is sufficient — with a perma- 
nent effect on the system. Gallons of it 
are now in preparation. When this tedious 
process is complete, I shall introduce it 
into the water supply of southern Cali- 
fornia, at Hoover Dam and Owens Lake. 
A splendid experiment, eh, King?” It 
was then that King had the first glimmer- 
ing of the idea that led to his being on the 
desert, in the middle of the night, with a 
dozen highwaymen figuratively at his 
back. 

It was typical of both men that they 
accepted this monstrous proposal without 
questioning its feasibility. Jonas did 
things on the grand scale; so did King. 



King’s memory reproduced his every ac- 
tion that day in the lab. He had jumped 
to his feet and walked to the window. 
Many stories down, in the street below, 
were men and women playing, laughing, 
loving in the sunshine — living. Some of 
them had been fighting, too, with high 
courage, knowing the pain and pleasure 
of defeat and victory. 

King had turned to Jonas, knowing 
with one look his every argument to be 
useless, saying: “But man isn’t ready for 
this thing, George. He’s not capable of 
survival under such changed circum- 
stances.” 

Jonas had grimaced impatiently. 
“You’re not a child, King. Use your wits. 
You know evolution moves irregularly, 
with periods of non-development fol- 
lowed by waves of progress. When it oc- 
curs in a species, it’s called a mutation. I 
say five thousand years of stagnation is 
enough for our species; it’s time for a 
change.” 

“That’s all very well, George, but can’t 
you see this change must be natural ? Who 
are you, after all, to decide what that 
change shall be ? Who are you to exercise 
your will in such fashion over five million 
lives without their consent or knowledge ? 
What gives any man the right to set him- 
self up as God?” 

Jona3’ smile had been benign and smug. 
“Man, as a functional entity, like a cor- 
puscle in the living universe, is created for 
and depended upon to assist in furthering 
the refinement of the sublime cosmic ten- 
dency. It is my fortune to be endowed 
with the intelligence to foresee that ten- 
dency, and the means of its promotion has 
been given into my hands. It would be 
sacrilege not to use it.” 

The wind blew harder, colder. King, 
in the undergrowth, trembled again. He 
digested that remark of Jonas’, even as 
he’d cliewed it over a bit that memorable 
day. And now he groaned bitterly, even 
as he had done a month before. 

“But on millions of persons, George!” 
had been his protest. “Can’t you try the 
stuff on two or three at first? You can get 
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subjects from the prisons. Test it out, be- 
fore this wholesale affair.” 

Jonas shook his head. “I’m disappoint- 
ed in you, King. I expected you to help, 
not hinder. As for trying it out on two or 
three — bah! Did you ever hear of an 
experiment of any worth, on rats or 
guinea pigs or any form of life, conduct- 
ed with two or three subjects? Ridicu- 
lous !” 

King’s jaw had suddenly shot out, cord- 
ed. “Very well, George. Your colossal 
ego is too much for my poor arguments. 
But get this.” He stuck out a muscular 
finger and tapped Jonas rhythmically on 
the chest. “You’re not — going — through 
— with it. See? Before I let you do such 
a ghastly thing, I shall take you by the 
neck and strangle the life out of you !” 

• Grim enough, that threat — and sincere. 

But Jonas had closed his eyes in gentle 
remonstrance, taking King paternally by 
the arm. “Take it calmly, my boy,” he had 
murmured. “Nothing to get wrought up 
about. Go home and think it over and 
then — ” 

But King had yanked himself savagely 
out of his friend’s grasp and strode to the 
door. Crimson-faced, he snapped back 
over his shoulder, “Don’t forget what I 
said, George; I mean it.” Then Jonas’ 
temper had slipped its leash and the two 
of them yelled threats and blasphemies at 
one another, like two puppets out of a 
melodrama, until King slammed the door. 

That was the moment King’s vague 
idea had taken the proportions of a dis- 
tinct possibility, the possibility that had 
led him to the Mojave Desert on a cool 
spring night, to watch the pageant of the 
heavens wheel imperceptibly toward the 
west, while he shivered and cursed Jonas 
and all his works. 

Jonas and King, however, had been 
friends too long to let an incident come 
between them. For two davs they re- 
mained huffily apart. Then King phoned 
an apology, and within an hour they were’ 
drinking and chatting together again as 
if nothing- had ever happened. The old 
relationship was resumed, save that by 



common consent Jonas didn’t invite King 
to watch the progress on the evolution 
drug. King hadn’t been able to keep the 
subject entirely out of mind, though. Once 
he’d asked a question about it. 

“George, I suppose you’ve made some 
tests on animals with that drug of yours. 
How’d they turn out ?” 

Uneasy ghosts had come to sudden life 
deep in Jonas’ eyes at that, and he had wet. 
his lips with the tip of his red tongue. 
“Of course,” he shrugged. “They were 
about what I expected. Complete success 
impossible. Animals haven’t the requisite 
degree of intelligence.” 

A week or so later King had broached 
the subject, perhaps a little tactlessly. 
“What about your wife?” he said abrupt- 
ly. “Surely you’re not going to let her — 
That is, you won’t destroy her capacity 
to love you?” 

Even that had failed to shock Jonas out 
of his determination to go through with 
his scheme. “Love?” he had said, insuf- 
ferably superior. “Love? Are you sure 
you know what you’re speaking of ? 
Helene and I are well mated, true. We 
have an intellectual affinity, a similarity 
of taste. The only jarring note in our mar- 
riage is her tendency to emotionality at 
times. Seems to me the administration of 
my — evolution drug — will simply bring 
to fruition what is now the basis of a per- 
fect companionship.” 

After that King said no more. But he 
hadn't slept; King was a man of action. 
He had watched, waited, bided his time, 
laid his plans. And when an unmistak- 
able gleam in Jonas’ eyes, and a familiar 
something in his bearing, shouted aloud 
that success was his and the great experi- 
ment was about to be initiated, King had 
been ready. From Helene, who worried 
herself thin over the whole business and 
from vague hints by Jonas himself, King 
had managed to learn the modus operandi 
to be used in introducing the drug into 
the water supply. It .was very simple — 
three or four oil trucks would make then- 
way at nighf across the desert, two to the 
Hoover Dam, the others to Owens Lake, 
and the drug would be quietly dumped. 
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There were plenty of men who could be 
bought for a job like this, and who would 
vanish without talking afterward. 

But that’s what made it easy for King, 
too. He jumped up, beat numb arms 
about, walked rapidly up and down. All 
he had to do was get a few tough scrap- 
pers whom he could trust, form two 
groups, and halt the trucks on their jour- 
ney. Another pair of lights was approach- 
ing now, more slowly, with plenty of 
noise. That would be the first truck. King 
peered into the darkness. Somewhere fur- 
ther down his men were waiting his sig- 
nal, lights, with “Road Closed” signs 
ready. This was a rotten way to treat a 
life-long friend, he reflected, but the old 
adage about ends justifying means was 
never truer .... Although there was 
nothing actionable in Jonas’ intentions, 
as soon as one of the truck drivers talked 
— and they’d talk, all right — the law could 
be informed and Jonas stopped from pro- 
ceeding any further. It wasn’t as if he 
were having Jonas thrown into prison; 
his reputation and money would smooth 
things over nicely. It would be a matter 
of an injunction and a warning from the 
judge or something of that sort — King 
was a little vague when it came to legal 
matters. 

The truck swept up the slight rise, big 
Diesel engine booming quietly. King tried 
to see into the cab, but he was momentari- 
ly blinded by the lights. It was a big oil 
tanker, though ; that much he was sure 
of. He smiled grimly, lifted the Very 
pistol, and fired. The report was carried 
away by tire wind. A second passed, then 
high in the sky a colored light bloomed. 
Down the road a bit of sudden activity was 
manifest, with lanterns and running fig- 
ures. 

King put the pistol away and trudged 
down the road to where the oil truck had 
been halted. Perhaps a half-dozen men 
stood in the circle of light, one or two with 
guns. Presently King came up, calling 
above the rush of winds. 

“Good work, fellows. What do we have 
here ?” 

He glanced at his men, all big, stubble- 



faced bruisers. They looked back at him, 
grinning boldly, disturbingly. He looked 
at the men from the truck, and his jaw 
dropped a little. One of them was George 
Jonas. 

“Didn’t expect me, did you, King?*’ 
said Jonas. 

“Hardly.” 

“But I expected you." 

King stared, then stirred uneasily. He 
looked around the circle of faces again, 
and didn’t like what he saw there. Jonas 
went on. 

“You see, you were a bit transparent; 
I knew you’d try something like this, so 
I put detectives on you. I've been in touch 
with these men of yours, and your best 
price lias been beaten. They’re in my em- 
ploy, and not yours. We let you go 
through with your little playlet, partly be- 
cause warning you of our foreknowledge 
would enable you to get more men, partly 
because I didn’t wish to spoil your fun." 
Jonas’ voice was a bit regretful. “But the 
game’s over now.” 

Anti-climax sickened King, then fury 
burned in his cheeks. He turned to Rossi- 
ter, the leader of his crew. “Swine 1” he 
ripped out savagely. “Take money from 
both sides I A cheap double-cross! Not 
hard to see where loyalty comes in your 
lexicon of virtues! 

Rossiter laughed easily. “Take it easy, 
boss. You’ll get y’r dough. I ain’t cashed 
the check a-tall, an' I didn’t bother about 
gettin’ anyone to watch the other road, 
either. Y’ won’t be hurt; y’ won’t lose a 
dime.” 

King boiled over. He smashed Rossiter 
viciously across the jaw, belted the truck 
driver two or three times about the head, 
then went down fighting like a madman 
beneath a rush of brogans. In thirty sec- 
onds he was neatly trussed. Jonas smiled. 

“The man of action! Well, perhaps we 
must admire you for an animal instinct, 
King. It’s not entirely your fault that you 
chose the wrong course of action.” 

He gestured briefly to the truck-man, 
who climbed back into the cab. The heavy 
engine began to thunder again, and the 
vehicle moved away. The little red blob 
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of light grew smaller, dimmed in the dis- 
tance to a single incandescent spark, 
winked out. Dizzily, King felt there was 
something horribly symbolic about that 
tail light, but his head was spinning too 
much to think clearly. He gave up. Rossi- 
ter steered him toward the ancient car that 
had brought them there, opened the door 
for him. 

“Okey, buddy. Let’s go.” 

• James Hancock rose from the dinner- 
table on the evening of July the sixth 
and looked at his watch. 

“I’ll be late for club if I don’t hurry, 
dear,” he called. “We’re going to listen in 
on the fight tonight after the meeting is 
over.” He grabbed his hat and met his 
wife at the kitchen door. He bent over to 
kiss her, and she turned her head aside 
a trifle. Hancock sensed something amiss ; 
he was not long married and still in love 
with his wife. 

“What’s the matter, honey? Have I 
done something wrong again? Are you 
sore about something?” 

Mrs. Hancock said tonelessly: “No. 
I’m not angry with you. Kissing is simply 
messy and unhygienic, that’s all.” 

Hancock opened his mouth for a hearty 
laugh, saw that there was no joke intend- 
ed, and shut it again. He looked con- 
cerned. “Say, are you sick? How do you 
feel?” 

Mrs. Hancock considered a moment. 
“No. I’m not sick, though I did feel a bit 
upset a few minutes ago. Perhaps it was 
the tap water. It tastes queerly tonight.” 
Hancock remembered. “Say, it did seem 
flat. That’s it, I bet. Well, you take some 
bicarbonate or something. I won’t be 
late.” 

Hancock went to the door, kissed his 
unresponsive lady again, and went out. As 
he crossed the porch, he experienced a 
momentary sensation of vertigo. He 
lurched, steadied himself, then waited to 
see if it would recur. It did not, so Han- 
cock went down the walk making mental 
notes to see his councilman about the un- 
satisfactory water supply. 



Hancock stood at the curb as was his 
custom, looked to the right, to the left, 
waved to his wife who stood in the door- 
way, then started across the street. A taxi- 
cab whizzed round the corner and bore 
down upon him. Incuriously, without fear 
or alarm, Hancock looked the juggernaut 
in the eye. Sluggishly he moved to get out 
of the way, but his reactions were slow. 
The cab driver lethargically applied the 
brakes and swung into a skid. The front 
fender clipped the young man from be- 
hind and catapulted him up over the curb 
and head first into a lamp-post. He 
bounced back into the gutter, his brains 
splattering on the street. 

The cab-man got out of his car and 
walked over to where the corpse lay in the 
street. Mrs. Hancock came down the walk 
and crossed the street to stand beside him. 
The cabby spoke calmly. 

“Deader’n a herring. Nothin’ we c’n do 
about it.” 

Mrs. Hancock’s blue eyes were serene. 
She said simply : “Yes. He’s dead.” 

The taxi-man climbed back into his car 
and drove away. Mrs. Hancock, a creature 
of habit, went back into the house and 
washed the dishes. Reason told her they 
were harder to clean if allowed to stand 
dirty very long. 

The San Diego Symphony played as 
usual to a packed auditorium. Ravel’s 
“Bolero” was the climaxing number, and 
a ballet and dance team went through the 
routine with all the sensuous passion that 
only Latin lovers can describe. In the bal- 
cony, with part of his view cut off by a 
pillar, sat Bert Manning. Manning had 
drunk no water that day; indeed, many 
golden days and roseate nights passed 
when Manning drank no water. Water, 
he felt, was a beverage for inferior beings, 
something to be partaken of only in direst 
necessity, a stuff to rinse the mouth with, 
to wash with. Brutes drank water; but 
Manning confined himself, whenever pos- 
sible, to the nectar that comes in squat, 
flat bottles with fancy labels. He roused 
himself from his warm, relaxed sensation 
of well-being and whispered to his neigh- 
bor. 
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“Audience is quiet tonight, ain’t they? 
Like a bunch o’ clothes dummies,” he said. 

The stranger sat stolidly, , another 
clothes dummy among a thousand other 
clothes dummies. Like the majority of 
those present that night, he, too, had ex- 
perienced a momentary sense of nausea 
that evening shortly after drinking a 
glass of water. He spoke politely and un- 
encouragingly. 

“They’re very well behaved.” 

Manning persisted. “Orchestra’s dead- 
er’n the New Deal. No life, don’t you 
think?” 

“Their technique is flawless.” 

The “Bolero” came to its end, the 
dancers bowing off. From the audience 
came a faint spattering of applause which 
ceased almost as soon as it began, a mild 
expression of intellectual appreciation of 
a bit of work well done — nothing more. 
Perhaps a dozen or so men and women, 
including Bert Manning, applauded loud- 
ly for several seconds, then paused to 
look around, abashed, amazed, and a bit 
frightened at their passive and incurious 
neighbors. 

Knowledge began to seep into Man- 
ning’s liquor-dulled senses — knowledge 
and fear. These wooden-faced creatures 
were not men and women as he had 
known them. Something was wrong ; they 
were no longer human. They — Manning 
began to shudder violently, and he 
jumped up to make his way to the aisle, 
flinching each time he was forced to brush 
against another. A muttering began to 
come from his throat, and by the time he 
reached the lobby it had become hoarse. 

“Lemme out o’ here! Lemme out o’ 
here !” 

Passers-by looked at Manning as he 
threw away his bottle and ran down the 
street in the night, but they expressed no 
interest, no curiosity, nothing. 

• One hundred thousand persons had 

bought tickets for the middleweight 
world’s championship bout at Greater 
Wrigley Field. Most of them had arrived 
or had already left for the stadium before 



feeling the effects of the sickish-tasting 
tap water — so the place was jammed. 
Through five preliminary matches, dull 
dances for the most part, the great mob 
had sat quiet and unruffled, occasionally 
applauding as a matter of custom, but 
with no enthusiasm. A small percentage, 
those who drank bottled water that night, 
stamped and whistled and threw liquor 
bottles and peanuts into the ring as the 
principals for the main event were intro- 
duced. For the most part, however, there 
was no demonstration. 

Tiger George was the challenger, a 
black, satiny negro all bulging with 
muscles. At the opening bell he came 
ravening across the ring and piled into his 
calm opponent, blazing murderously with 
all the fighting man’s cruel fire. For three 
rounds he ripped and clubbed, sending the 
champion to the canvas for a short count 
in the first and second, and twice for nine 
counts in the third. Between rounds two 
and three the Tiger thoughtlessly swal- 
lowed a little water while rinsing his 
mouth. Assimilation was speeded up by 
the intense physical activity. 

Tiger George came out for the fourth 
ready to make the kill. He stormed across 
the ring, both arms swinging, and sent 
his opponent down again. The big black 
boy posed on the ropes in a neutral cor- 
ner, while the toll went up to nine. And 
suddenly the fire went out of his eyes, 
his body. Ringsiders said they thought 
George had a momentary sickness, a dizzy 
spell. The rest of the crowd dispassionate- 
ly labeled the challenger as a yellow-spined 
coward — which he was not — whose cour- 
age ran out of him like water when he 
saw a white man with guts climb off the 
floor for the fifth time. There was none 
of the pitiless scorn, no disparagement, 
that generally characterizes this attitude — 
no feeling of superiority by those who are 
above emotions like fear over those who 
cannot control them. It was simply an 
opinion agreed upon, but about which no 
one cared one way or the other. 

Be that as it may, the champion clam- 
bered to his none-too-steady legs, got on 
his bicycle for the remainder of the round, 
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then came back coolly to slash the Tiger 
to bloody ribbons and carry off the de- 
cision with a beautiful exhibition of box- 
ing. To the end of the fifteenth round, 
George was a plodding, puzzled, and sad- 
ly out-classed fighter. The Los Angeles 
papers wondered editorially how the 
matchmakers had ever thought Tiger 
George a fit man to be seen in the same 
state with the champion. 

Hal Rossiter’s IQ was not high. That 
explains his stupidity in ignoring Jonas’ 
advice to get out of the country. But on 
the night of July the seventh he wished 
to God he’d taken that advice. Because 
the world, as he knew it, had gone utter- 
ly and completely mad. Brains enough he 
had, it is true, to realize that Jonas’ in- 
tentions toward the city’s water supply 
might not be strictly honorable, and so 
far he had managed to remember to drink 
nothing but milk or liquor or spring 
water. But beyond that, his addled wits 
refused to function. The vast, terrible 
placidity that had lain like a stifling 
blanket over the throng at the fight the 
night before throttled his courage. The 
sight of people going about the days’ busi- 
ness without expression, like automatons, 
with neither grief nor joy nor despair nor 
happiness, sent Rossiter skulking in panic 
through the alleys. He was afraid to leave 
town because bus-drivers and pilots and 
engineers drove as if they didn’t care 
what happened ; he was afraid to stay be- 
cause he felt alone. Fuzzily, his memory 
recalled the man King, who had tried to 
pit his puny forces against this — this 
thing, whatever it was. King would know 
what it was all about ; he must find King. 

Night life had largely ceased, there be- 
ing no desire for emotional release of 
any sort. So Rossiter had the streets 
pretty much to himself by eleven o’clock, 
as he slid through shadows to the entrance 
of the building that housed Jonas’ labora- 
tory. The directory gave Rossiter the 
room number and he went up the elevator. 
Lights still burned in Jonas’ huge suite, 
and Rossiter chewed his nails and paced 
the hall in doubt, fighting his fear. 

But it was ridiculously simple, after all. 



Rossiter felt foolish when he thought 
about it later. All he did was open tha 
door and walk in. Jonas sat in an arm- 
chair by the window and said not a word 
in answer to the intruder’s challenges — * 
so Rossiter prowled through the rooms, 
finally finding a bedroom that was locked. 
He turned the key, twisted the knob, and 
called out. 

“Are y’ all right, boss? Take it easy. 
It’s only me.” 

• Ted King left his prison and went to 

the front room. For a long time he 
stood looking at Jonas. Anger had long 
since burnt out of him, leaving only the 
bitter ash of pity and despair. For three 
days he paced his room, racked with frus- 
tration and horror, waiting for the drug 
to make its way down-stream to the city. 
Finally it had .done so, and the result had 
stunned him into immobility. For twenty- 
four hours he had sat before the window, 
even as Jonas had sat, and watched the 
death of five million souls. Before his 
horrified gaze men and women had, some- 
how, ceased living. Every man’s face, as 
he went about the business of earning 
money, that he might buy food to feed his 
belly, was as blank as his neighbor’s. For 
a day or so, habit had claimed them, giv- 
ing a semblance of humanness ; men tipped 
their hats without thinking, shook hands 
mechanically, peeled back their lips in 
meaningless smirks. But presently even 
these familiar touches were discarded, and 
the streets were peopled with unhuman 
things, a sort of living dead. The “evolu- 
tion drug,” acting as it did contrary to 
adrenin, left people unprepared for emer- 
gencies, sluggish. Traffic accidents in- 
creased at an alarming rate. The dead and 
maimed were left in the streets until some 
city ambulance came casually along and 
removed them to hospital or morgue, more 
with the idea of clearing the road than 
anything else. Attendance and perform- 
ances at sporting events declined to prac- 
tically nothing overnight; there was no 
longer any thrill in seeing a home run 
belted over the fence, or a sensational, 
record-breaking finish on the track, nor 
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was there any satisfaction in the accomp- 
lishment. 

There was an awareness, of course, that 
something had changed; there were evi- 
dences of a former state of mind on every 
hand, and intelligence reasoned that some- 
how all those things called emotional re- 
sponses had disappeared. But no one 
cared one way or the other. Technical men 
in other parts of the country analyzed the 
water and found a foreign substance in 
it; tests proved it to be the cause of the 
terrible state of affairs on the coast. But 
their warnings came far too late. Of the 
tiny minority who had not tasted the con- 
taminated water, some left that part of 
the country as fast as possible, others 
managed with a sense of humor and un- 
derstanding to stick it out, and a few went 
insane and ran screaming through the 
streets. 

King looked at Jonas, who was staring 
blankly at infinity. 

“Not quite what you expected, is it 
George?” he said. 

Jonas just sat there. 

“How does it feel to have murdered 
five million, or ten million persons ?” 

Jonas said nothing. 

' “Pity your conceit was so colossal — 
else you might have had the good fortune 
to drink the water yourself. I should per- 
haps thank you for sparing me that hor- 
ror.” He gestured to the row of gallon 
water-bottles, labeled by a well-known 
firm selling spring water, that lined one 
of the lab benches. “But you — best thing 
for you to do is drink some of your own 
stuff. Spare yourself the lash of your emo- 
tional conscience for the next thirty 
years.” 

Jonas’ head began to shake from side 
to side, and his lips pursed into a series 
of soundless syllables, “No— no. No — 
no.” 

King stared out of the window. His 
own conscience was free; he had done 
what was right. To have attempted to 
warn the populace by means of newspaper 
or radio would simply have given them a 
big laugh and merely postponed Jonas’ 



“experiment.” Yes, he had done the right 
thing in trying to stop it alone. He turned. 

“Where’s your wife? She must be 
proud of you now !” 

That goad finally prodded Jonas awake. 
“Helene ?” he said in a dazed tone. “Hel- 
ene? She’s gone. Walked out on me. 
Know what she said? She said, ‘George, 
you’re a raving, pompous lout. We have 
nothing in common, so long as you allow 
your silly emotions — your priggishness 
and insufferable cockiness — to control 
your life.’ ” Jonas looked up with a ghost 
of his old confidence. “Ha, ha! Can you 
imagine her calling me over-emotional? 
It’s a laugh.” But it wasn’t a laugh at all, 
Jonas knew. “So she said good-bye and 
went away.” 

King stared down at the city streets, 
teeming with flesh-and-blood robots. And 
through some mental quirk, his mind 
slipped back to his school days when he 
studied Greek mythology, and one of the 
somber figures therein. “Thanatos,” he 
muttered to himself. “Thanatos, personi- 
fication of Death.” 

George Jonas was on his knees before 
the wide window, staring blindly upward. 
“Oh, God,” he cried out. “What have I 
done ?” 

King felt a twinge of pity for his 
friend. “You unwittingly conferred at 
least one blessing upon these people, 
George ; they cannot reproduce .... All 
sexual stimuli have an origin in the emo- 
tional centers. Even gross bodily stimula- 
tion must find its counterpart as an emo- 
tional expression. These people have no 
emotional centers — therefore, they can no 
longer reproduce. Within a generation or 
two, your experiment in folly will have 
vanished from the earth.” 

Jonas appeared not to hear. He still 
kneeled before the window and looked up, 
begging, “What have I done here ? What 
have I done?” 

Hal Rossiter watched the two men 
wide-eyed, listening to words that he did 
not know, and seeing things that he did 
not understand. He crouched in a cor- 
ner. He whimpered in his throat, in fear. 



THE END 
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By GERALD H. ADAMS 

• Seated in his laboratory, Kvi, Master 

Scientist of Hewa, musingly scratched 
his back and bemoaned his physical frail- 
ty. Why under the four dark planets cir- 
cling their dying, dark sun was he — along 
with all his kind — cursed with a body 
which could stand a temperature no lower 
than slightly below the condensing point 
of wegla (steam) ? He rolled one of the 
huge eyes which surmounted his scaly 
blue body to follow about the room the 
movements of a pyt, one of those strange 
winged creatures so prized as food by the 
inhabitants of the “nightside” of Hewa, 
his world. Fate was hard ! W ere it not for 
the fact that he breathed through a row 
of small orifices down each side, he might 
wear some body covering which would 
enable him to carry out his dream. How- 
ever, last wind-season one of his as- 
sistants had attempted to develop cloth- 
ing of sorts, and had promptly suffocated 
before he could be extricated from the 
contraption. So Kvi remained as all his 
race — innocent of covering, for he had no 
hair — and consequently unable to pursue 
experimentation which demanded the 
terrific cold of a temperature below the 
freezing-point of wegla ! 

Heaving the equivalent of a sigh, he 
fixed both green eyes upon the sensational 
teleprojectoscope he had invented and de- 
veloped through years of toil. Knowing 
that it was his own handiwork, he was 
awed today almost as much as when he 
had first discovered its principles. Just 
now there was a very serious obstacle to its 
perfection, but with this apparatus Kvi 
could catch the light of distant worlds, 
and by magnification and reflection pro- 
ject a greatly enlarged and magically clear 
image just far enough into the black sky 
to make out topographical features. And 



• This little story, Third Prize winner in 
our July, 1935 Cover Contest for 
Short-Short Stories, portrays alien beings 
that are radically different from intelli- 
gent life on Earth. Yon will be intrigued 
by the author’s ability to create such a 
commendable fantasy in so few words. 
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this was only the model — the model 
of a mighty instrument that would 
bring close celestial bodies infinitely dis- 
tant for his detailed inspection! There 
was no solar light to hinder the projec- 
tion, for his planet’s sun was dark — 
burnt out, and the golden light from the 
luminous soil would not hamper. But for 
the radioactive substances in the crust 
of Hewa, there could be no life as Kvi 
knew it, and these substances were not 
present all over Hewa. Around on the 
other side, for instance, they existed in 
quantities sufficient only for a little heat 
and no light at all. The only illumination 
was the bare gloom cast by the nearly 
dead sun through the perpetual fog of 
the “night side.” 

Hewa’s rotation had slowed through 
the ages till now she presented always the 
same face to her expired sun, and exhib- 
ited the paradox of that side’s being the 
night side. Into this cold region Kvi and 
hi3 people dared not venture, though 
they maintained contact with the Ruubs, 
as the semi-savage “night-side” people 
were called, through a tribe living in the 
twilight zone. 

The Ruubs! That was an idea! If only 
they had more intelligence, he could de- 
velop assistants who could work the tele- 
projectoscope at the temperature required. 
That was the obstacle ; at the lowest tem- 
perature Kvi could stand, still the hot 
metal caused so much distortion of the 
projected image through eddy currents 
in the air within the projection tube that 
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magnification to the point where details 
could be studied was impossible. This 
condition would cease below the freezing 
point of wegla and the Ruubs could stand 
that temperature. At the same time, tradi- 
tion had it that Ruub and Baan (Kvi’s 
people) were descendants of the same 
stock, so that the task should not be too 
difficult. The Ruubs ! Kvi rubbed his 
three-fingered hands and exulted. There 
was a brain in his spinal column, he con- 
gratulated himself, and immediately set 
to work on a refrigeration system. 

• We shall pass hastily over the long 

period of arduous labor involved in 
contacting the people of the “night-side,” 
contracting with them through the twilight 
dwellers for workers, transporting those 
selected in refrigerated cars to the bright 
side, and instructing and disciplining 
theim after they were on the scene. Suffice 
to say that finally Kvi, older and feebler, 
had trained a corps of Ruubs who could 
manipulate the model teleprojectoscope 
with at least passable efficiency under his-' 
phoned directions. Their languages were 
almost the same, so communication was 
readily effected. On the eve of the great 
trial, Kvi’s workers looked, except for 
a little wildness of eye, much as a group 
of Baans, and he was intensely proud of 
them, but for one thing. Meanwhile the 
giant telep (for short) had been com- 
pleted. 

The Ruubs never could get used to elec- 
tricity. They could manipulate knobs and 
dials, but the roar of a powerful dynamo 
and the snapping of an electric spark sent 
them into hysterics that lasted for hours. 
Even Lso, the chief worker, was affected 
in this cowardly manner, and though he 
muttered in shame after every spasm, in- 
variably the very next crack of the power 
sent him into convulsions again. At last, in 
desperation, Kvi rigged up an auxiliary 
power building, small, compact and round, 
wherein he located his power-plant and by 
means of a huge cable transported from 
the powerful dynamo the million volts 
required to operate the telep. Thus he 
could handle the electrical unit himself 



without approaching the refrigerated 
structure of his creation too closely. Auto- 
matic switches in the base of the telepiu- 
jectoscope controlled tne ponderous tube 
which could both rotate and arc vertically. 
Automatic switches controlled adjust- 
ments and power sub lines, but these 
switches were highly sensitive to vibra- 
tion ; hence Kvi had drilled into his crew 
the importance — the vitalness of moving 
carefully and of avoiding the dropping 
of any and all articles. Of course, the 
Ruubs were prone to slip into barbaric 
habits once in a while, but Kvi hoped he 
had ironed into them discipline enough to 
keep them out of serious mischief. Natur- 
ally this was an unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment, but Kvi could do no better. He re- 
fused to think too long on what might 
happen to crew and instrument should 
those sensitive switches be thrown acci- 
dentally or at the wrong time .... Kvi 
shook himself and went back to work on 
a terminal. 

There came the day when the entire - 
apparatus was ready to be set into opera- 
tion. Kvi, despite his years, was as ner- 
vous as on that day long ago when he had 
taken his examination to qualify as a 
junior scientist of Hewa. Every connec- 
tion tested, all his crew in place, and 
multitudes of Baan gathered close to wit- 
nes, Kvi phoned for the focus. Lso sig- 
nalled compliance, and with excited antici- 
pation, Kvi closed the master switch. 
Power surged from the dynamo and dial 
indicators leaped to life. The image of a 
distant star gradually took shape and Kvi 
watched a dream come true. Magnifica- 
tion began, and to all appearances a daz- 
ling sun grew among the star sparks of 
the ebony sky ! By some stroke of coinci- 
dence, this star had satellites. Eagerly Kvi 
counted them as they grew. It was hard 
to remember that these were only images, 
they were so realistic. Nine! Nine planets 
about this, the first star focussed upon. 
What wonders were to come? Beginning 
with the innermost, he studied them ; the 
first seemed afire; the second was inter- 
esting — but the third seemed to be 
( Continued on page 1002) 




(Illustration by Winter ) 

In a moment he was held groveling on the floor, begging for release from the unexpected 

strength of the old actor. 
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By GEORGE F. GATTER 

® It was raining outside ; the wind drove 

the drops into trickling rivulets down 
the window-pane. Truly, it was a dismal 
morning and matched perfectly the frame 
of mind of the man- who stared moodily 
out of the gray window. Suddenly the 
sound of a buzzer brought his gaze 
around to the desk. Sighing deeply, he 
tripped the switchboard. 

“Yes, Miss Parkes?” 

.“Mr. J. Harvey Green to see you, sir.” 

The president reflected. Whom did he 
owe by that name? It sounded vaguely 
familiar, but somehow eluded his memo- 
ry. 

“I guess he isn’t a creditor,” he mut- 
tered to himself. Then aloud, “Send him 
in.” 

He heard the metallic voice giving per- 
mission to the caller, and with a click dis- 
connected the phone. Pulling down his 
vest, he seated himself dignifiedly behind 
his impressive mahogany desk and 
glanced toward the door. It opened al- 
most immediately, and all doubts as to 
the profession of the visitor were in- 
stantly set at rest. The president sighed 
in relief. 

“Come*in please, Mr. Green; is there 
anything I can do for you ?” 

The caller bowed gravely from his posi- 
tion near the door. 

“Ah, my dear sir, you are Mr. Jonas 
Beverly, I presume?” he inquired, quite 
unnecessarily, his mild blue eyes beam- 
ing over his tortoise-shell glasses. 

“Yes, yes, of course, — name’s on the 
door.” Mr. Beverly began to fear that he 
was caught with another job-seeking 
actor. 

“Yes, to be sure ; I noticed as I entered. 
I hope I am not interrupting you, Mr. Bev- 
erly. Perhaps you remember me?” 

9 



• Some people lack a sense of humor. 

Nobody will doubt that — except, per- 
haps, those we are talking about. You 
can tell them a joke — even a good one— 
and they will not laugh. They are serious 
to such an extent that humor is just a 
word that lots of people make fools out 
of themselves with. 

Some other people possess this sense 
of humor to a great measure, so much 
so that almost every little thing seems 
funny — they’ll laugh at the slightest 
provocation, at their worst making bet- 
ter company than those mentioned in the 
first paragraph. 

Normal people possess many moods, 
so that a joke will seem very funny if 
they are feeling particularly well, while 
the same joke may fall flat entirely if 
they chance to be melancholic. 

Our new author tries, in this little 
yarn, to give you his explanation of the 
whys, hows, and wherefores of this in- 
consistent sense of humor. 




The president eyed the middle-aged 
man with the rather vague stare dubiously. 
It was apparent that the man was an oid- 
timer — possibly a ham of the Shakespe- 
rean type, he thought, but he could tell 
nothing more from the sober dress and 
manner of his visitor. 

“No, I can’t say that I do, Mr. Green, 
but then, there are so many people in 
the show business that one forgets 
easily.” 

Mr. Green seemed slightly disappoint- 
ed. “Dear me, I suppose so; people do 
forget so quickly, especially in the Thes- 
pian art. But allow me to assist your mem- 
ory, Mr. Beverly. I am the J. Harvey 
Green that headed the cast of that immor- 
tal Shakesperean tragedy, Hamlet, ten 
years ago at your theatre. I was Hamlet. 
Ah, it all seems so long ago now, but I 
was famous then.” Here the mild-man- 
nered man paused, dreamily harking back 
to the time when his ears deafened to the 
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applause of his audience, his name glitted 
in the lights of the Beverly Theatre. 

“Of course, Mr. Green, I remember 
you now ; it was the year I took over the 
theatre.” Beverly did remember now. 
When he had taken over the house, he had 
changed its policies. He did not believe in 
the type of art it then offered. He was in- 
capable of appreciating it himself, and 
naturally doubted that others would. 

“Yes, I thought you would recall me,” 
continued the actor, but his voice some- 
how did not seem so mild, his glance so 
vague as before. “When you changed to 
musical comedies, it necessitated myself 
and my fellow-workers to find employ- 
ment elsewhere. Most of us were not for- 
tunate, myself included. I have gotten 
along in small parts and extra work most- 
ly since then.” 

Mr. Beverly shifted uncomfortably in 
his chair. Just as he thought, another job- 
hunter. He smiled slightly across the desk. 

“Indeed, Mr. Green? I’m surprised at 
that ; I supposed that your famous ability 
as an actor would make it easy for you 
to join another company.” 

“No,” the middle-aged man smiled wri- 
ly. “I thought so myself, at the time, but 
there were few theatres that employed 
dramatic artists, and these were plenti- 
fully supplied with their own particular 
gifted companies. Mo3t theatres employed 
a lower class of entertainment. Burlesque 
and musical comedy seemed to be pre- 
ferred.” 

“Naturally, we must give the public 
what it wants, you know, in spite of our 
personal feeling,” bluffed the president. 
He desired to be rid of his caller. “Of 
course, the show business today is in 
very bad shape; the talkies have practical- 
ly killed it. Theatres are closing down 
rapidly and I have all I can do to keep 
on my own help. I’m very sorry that we 
cannot use talent of your particular type 
Mr. Green, but — ” 

“Oh, I haven’t come to ask for a job, 
my dear sir,” interrupted the actor, final- 
ly seating himself unbidden in the chair 
opposite. “That is, not exactly — you see, 
I have a proposition to make.” 



“Well ?” questioned the president short- 
ly. He was anxious to see his caller de- 
part so that lie could resume his worrying. 

The visitor, however, settled himself 
comfortably and leaned toward the other. 
“Just as you say, Mr. Beverly, the show 
business is on the brink of failure; the 
public has lost interest. They have heard 
the time-worn jokes, the same choruses, 
dancers, and musical scores. The talking 
pictures offer much more variety, and 
therefore please the public more.” He was 
talking earnestly now, belief in his idea 
and himself overcoming, for the time, his 
vague simplicity. 

“Now,” he continued, “I have no plan 
for changing musical comedies to suit the 
public, but I have a way of making the 
audience enjoy the show as it never has 
before.” 

“Just what are you talking about?” the 
business man snorted. “How could you 
make people like it more ?” 

“It is really very simple, Mr. Beverly. 
It is a discovery of mine that I have 
worked on now and then for the past eight 
years. I have at last succeeded, and I have 
sought out your theatre as the scene of my 
greatest triumphs. But to continue. The 
attitude of a person depends greatly on his 
frame of mind immediately before seeing 
a play or act. Naturally, you would not 
expect a person who has just lost his en- 
tire fortune, or someone who has had a 
recent bereavement to enjoy a play, no 
matter how really worth-while it is. On 
the other hand, anyone in a gay frame of 
mind, or one slightly intoxicated, can be 
counted on to laugh heartily and thorough- 
ly enjoy themselves. It is my idea to put 
the entire audience in a happy frame of 
mind when they enter the theatre.” 

The president laughed scornfully. 
“What would you do, put up a free bar in 
the lobby and get them all drunk ?” 

“Not exactly, sir, but you are close. My 
eight years of labor have ended in my dis- 
covery of a gas, extremely rich in oxygen 
and mixed with my own secret vapors. 
The gas, which is odorless and undetecta- 
ble, would be circulated through the thea- 
tre by means of the ventilation system. 
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When inhaled by the audience, it makes 
them slightly light-headed, silly, and, in 
short, very easy to please. The oldest jokes 
would make them roar with laughter, the 
most mediocre musical score and ensemble 
would impress them as the highest type 
of art. In short, any second-rate cast 
would become a huge success. 

The president stared dumbly at his in- 
tent companion, who sat expectantly back 
in his seat, the air of complete absent- 
mindedness once more hanging about 
him. 

“Jupiter !” he breathed. “It sounds cra- 
zy— but if it could be done — if you have 
such a gas, it means salvation, packed 
houses ; I’d be rich ! If you can prove your 
Laughing Gas will work, I’ll give it a try ; 
I’m that desperate. Things can’t get worse, 
anyway.” 

Green smiled broadly. He really expect- 
ed a much harder nut to crack. Business 
must be pretty bad, he reflected. 

“I’d hardly call it ‘Laughing Gas’, my 
dear sir. That would render the audience 
quite unconscious, if we had enough of it. 
No, my gas requires very little strength, 
as its purpose is only to affect the emo- 
tions slightly — to elevate them to a happy, 
joyous plane temporarily. I have a small 
vial of the gas with me. With your per- 
mission, I shall open it in the outer room. 
We shall observe its effect on your secre- 
tary.” Suiting the action to words, he 
opened the door a crack and placed the 
open vial outside the door. 

The president became somewhat anx- 
ious at this. “You are positive that it is 
harmless? It won’t make Miss Parkes 
sick?” 

“Rest assured, sir. I have tested it out 
before this without the slightest trace of 
discomfort to the subject. I have even 
tried it on myself.” 

“You have? — how did you act? — does 
it really work?” 

“You shall see in a moment, sir; just 
ring for your secretary.” 

Upon receiving the summons, Miss 
Parkes entered the office, her usually se- 
rious mien displaced by a mischievous 
twinkle in her eyes. 



“Oh Mr. Beverly, did you want me? I 
was just going over that script you re- 
jected; I have it here.” She waved the 
sheets before her. “I do wish you’d recon- 
sider it ; the lines are excellent. I thought 
I’d die laughing at the gags too, this one 
especially — ” 

“Of course, Miss Parkes,” Beverly 
tried to stem the torrent from the usually 
practical and terse stenographer. He seized 
upon an excuse for calling her. “In fact, 
that is the very reason why I called; I 
want to see that script again. And please 
let me see the gag you think is so funny.” 
“Right here, J. B., this one that comes 
after the hoofers go into their buck and 
wing. Its been used before, but, honest, 
it’s a bird !” She tossed the papers to the 
startled producer, and giggling still, swept 
out of the room. 

“I think the mixture was just slightly 
too rich,” observed Green, smiling at the 
wondering J. B., “but it will serve to give 
you an idea of its effect.” 

“If that didn’t convince me, this does,” 
remarked that man. “She’s been my secre- 
tary and critic for seven years, and she 
recommends a gag like that.” He held out 
the paper to Green, muttering the last 
lines to himself. “ ‘That was no lady ; that 
was my wife!’ Ye gods! how soon can 
you install your gas machine?” 

• Amid a roar of applause, cheering, and 
whistling, the curtain came down on 
the fourteenth performance of the famous 
musical comedy success, “Never Too 
Old.” 

Beverly, standing in the wings, grinned 
as he listened to the almost hysterical 
crowd out in front, preparing to leave. 

“Well, Green, it looks like Easy Street 
for us.” 

The sober-faced actor broke into a 
twinkling smile. He was just as pleased as 
the other, but in a very different way. 

“Yes, Mr. Beverly, we have certainly 
met with great success. How those people 
did enjoy it! They are certainly getting 
their money’s worth here.” 

“I’ll say they are ! The way they go for 
it, I think I’ll advance the tickets. We 
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ought to be getting those fancy Broadway 
prices. Our show’s just as good — a lot 
better.” 

“Oh, but not really better, Beverly; its 
all in the minds of the audience, you 
know. I think you should let things go 
as they are. Everyone is getting along 
nicely.” 

Jonas Beverly did not agree at all. He 
saw great possibilities in this, and he 
didn’t intend to be held back. 

“What difference does it make whether 
the show or the audience makes the hit ?” 
he snorted. “Everybody thinks it’s the 
play, even the actors. And that reminds 
me, I’m making a change in the cast.” 
Mr. Green lost some of his good-na- 
tured gentleness of manner. This was 
one of those rare occasions when he 
showed the driving energy that lurked un- 
der his futile-looking air — the force that 
had once driven him to the heights of dra- 
matic art and then worked doggedly at his 
experiments, until success finally came 
with his “emotion gas.” 

“A change in the cast? I don’t quite 
understand. Things are going along all 
right, aren’t they?” 

“Yes, of course; but listen, Green. You 
and I know that our cast is really good, 
but the audience would like it just as well 
if it was lousy. Wouldn’t it? Well, then, 
why should we pay the big salaries to our 
leading lady and all the others, when we 
can get a cast from Steinberg that’ll do 
just as well at half the price?” 

J. Harvey Green looked down, from his 
six feet, at the other. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you have 
the colossal nerve to fire all these people 
and trick the audience with a third-rate 
act? When you fired me and all my cast 
ten years ago, I didn’t hold it against you. 
As you said, it was simply a matter of 
business. But this is different.” He 
showed his rising anger plainly now. 
“Beverly, you are nothing but a cheap, 
greedy, low-down swindler, and I’ll have 
nothing more to do with you. I’m the only 
one who knows the composition of the 
Emotion Gas, and I’m leaving you flat !” 
Beverly purpled with wrath. Few ever 



dared call him to his face what the entire 
organization under him thought of him. 

“So I’ll be left flat, eh? You poor fool! 
So I can’t do without you eh? Well lis- 
ten to this ! As soon as I knew the gas was 
the straight goods, I took a sample of it 
to a chemist. He finally analyzed it for 
me, and now I can get all I want. You’re 
not so clever, Green. Now get out before 
I have you thrown out !” 

The tall man stepped backward slowly, 
a little dazed. He had not thought of that 
possibility. Incapable of such underhand- 
edness himself, he had not thought to 
guard against it in his partner. He rea- 
lized that he was beaten. Without a word, 
he turned and left the theatre. The harsh 
scoffing laughter of Beverly ringing in his 
ears seemed to set his face into grim, hard 
lines as he walked along the street. 

• It was the grand re-opening of the 

Beverly Theatre. After the triumphal 
close of “Never Too Old,” the house had 
been shut down. Extensive redecorating 
would be done, it load been announced, 
and a bigger and greater cast would pre- 
sent the smash hit of the year after the 
two weeks required to complete renova- 
tions. Incidentally, prices were doubled 
for the widely advertized “Gay Girlies 
Revue.” 

Beverly, from his place in the wings, 
viewed the packed house with his sardonic 
grin. No one but himself knew the secret 
of his success — except of course, Green. 
That simpleton! Jonas wondered vaguely 
what had become of him, but soon the 
approaching curtain time drove all from 
his mind but the business on hand. Going 
to his private room back-stage, he locked 
the door and commenced operations. A 
touch of a button started the hidden fans 
along the stage-front revolving. Through 
these channels he had arranged for the 
Emotion Gas to seep into the audience. At 
the same time, it was prevented from 
drifting onto the stage and affecting the 
performers. This had been a point over- 
looked at the first trial of the gas and had 
almost ended disastrously. The perform- 
ers had commenced to laugh at their 
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own jokes, which they had heard hun- 
dreds of times, and in general forgot their 
lines. Only the condition of the audience 
had prevented it from being noticed, and 
Green had managed to rig up electric fans 
during the intermission. Now everything 
was perfected, and there was nothing to 
worry about. Going to the gas cylinders, 
of which there were four connected to the 
air vents, Beverly turned them into hiss- 
ing action. The curtain was going up, 
amidst a great blare of music from the 
pit. Jonas left the room to take up his 
stand again in the wings. He could see the 
gas beginning to have its effect on the 
audience. Here and there, a silly giggle 
broke out, which was taken up by others 
for no reason at all. Everyone seemed 
keyed to the highest pitch of bubbling 
good humor, looking for an excuse to 
burst into roars of laughter and applause. 

The first act was under way. The new 
cast from Steinberg’s was going through 
a low form of third-class entertainment 
— the highly spiced lines being greeted by 
roars of laughter from people who would 
ordinarily blush if they came across them 
in a book. The performers themselves 
were astounded at their unexpected popu- 
larity, but soon got used to it and took as 
their just due, ovations that would have 
done credit to efforts ten times their own 
puny capabilities. 

All went as usual until the end of the 
first act neared. As the curtain rang down, 
the applause did not seem nearly so loud 
as it had been at first, and Beverly, slight- 
ly uneasy, began to wish he had retained 
his former cast. The second act began 
amidst a growing silence — a tenseness 
seemed to grip the earlier applauders, and 
few faces bore even a smile. Beverly be- 
gan to sweat. What was the matter — what 
could be wrong? All at once his attention 
was brought back to the audience. A par- 
ticularly loose gag had just been offered. 
Instead of gales of laughter, it was met 
with gasps of indignation, startled glances, 
and mutterings from the seats. Within a 
few minutes, disgusted members of the 
audience began to leave their seats. It 
was the signal for others. Before the 



second act was half over, there remained 
not one single person in the entire 
audience. 

Trembling with rage and disappoint- 
ment, Beverly ordered the curtain down 
and doors locked. Slowly, heavily, he 
made his way up the iron ladder to his 
control room. Perhaps there was an ex- 
planation for this unlooked-for reaction. 
As he approached the door, he knew that 
here, indeed, was the answer. The lock 
had been forced. He thrust open the door 
and stopped dead in his tracks. There, 
sitting quietly in the large office chair, 
looking mildly at him, was the man he 
had thrown out two weeks before. 

“Green! So! — it was you eh? You did 
this!” he advanced threateningly toward 
the chair. “Before I’m through with you, 
you’ll wish you never had come within 
miles of this place, you — !” Uttering a 
stream of oaths, he sprang at the slight 
figure seated in the chair, only to be met 
suddenly by strong, gripping fingers that 
buried themselves in the flabby folds of 
his neck. In a moment he was held grovel- 
ing on the floor, begging for release from 
the unexpected strength of the old actor. 

“Stop!” he gasped, “Green, stop it! I 
quit; I’ve had enough!” 

With a final, .contemptuous shake, the 
hands loosed their strangling hold. They 
hovered menacingly near, however. 

Green looked down at the choking man. 
“Get up ! — and sit in this chair. I’m 
through with you now, and you’ll never 
see me again !” 

He turned to go, but checked at the 
gasping Beverly’s call. 

“Wait a minute, Green, come back !” In 
spite of his overwhelming rage and the 
choking he had received, Beverly was yet 
unable to overcome his curiosity as to 
what had happened. 

“Before you go, tell me what you did. 
Green. I suppose you shut off the Emo- 
tion Gas, didn’t you? But even so, about 
half of the people would have stayed till 
the end. People paid to see that comedy in 
Steinberg’s theatres. Why did they all 
look so disgusted?” 

( Continued on page 1003 ) 
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The smashing force of Jack’s hysterical blow sent the heavy Falcon hurtling into the 

Atomic Reductor. 
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By 

JOSEPH WM. SKIDMORE 

PART TWO— Conclusion 

WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE: 

• Donald Millstein, famous scientific inves- 
tigator and adventurer, while showing his 
new invention, The Atomic Reductor, to his 
fiance, Joane Cromwell, is attacked by a hired 
assassin of die “Falcon.” The Falcon is Don’s 
sworn enemy. Joane bravely leaps in front of 
the bullet to save Donald’s life. Joane’s brother. 
Jack Cromwell, who is Donald’s assistant, cap- 
tures the would-be killer. Joane is unconscious; 
the bullet is lodged in her spinal column. Don, 
frantic with grief, summons his life-long friend, 
Bogart Mado, a famous surgeon. Mado will 
not operate; owing to the position of the bullet 
against the spinal cord, it is fatal to operate and 
Joane is doomed to be a hopeless invalid unless 
the impinging bullet is removed. Don persuades 
Mado to be reduced with him to microbe-size 
with the aid of Don’s marvelous Atomic Re- 
ductor! Don and Mado plan to go inside Joane’s 
body as microbe-sized men and perform the 
required delicate Operation! Mado, a brave and 
research-loving investigator, is agog with ex- 
citement and aroused scientific ardor. The two 
men — after making careful preparations and 
obtaining tools and equipment, diving suits, 
oxygen tanks, etc. — are reduced to microbe- 
sized men 1 They find the world of the infinitely 
small strange and bizarre. They are placed in 
Joane’s body close to the bullet in a tiny gelatine 
capsule. They have amazing adventures as they 
travel through flesh and bone to the bullet. It 
is a weird world of germ reptiles, microbe 
monsters, and amoeboid beasts, a place of harsh 
sounds and unearthly colors never before heard 
or seen by man — and all inside the living, puls- 
ing body of Joane! They are attacked by leu- 
cocytes (white blood cells) and have desperate 
encounters with nightmare microbe monsters. 
A trypanosome, a typhosus bacillus, a spirillum 
attack them, and they have several weird, un- 
canny combats to the death. They reach the 
bullet and for two days work like fiends to join 
torn arteries, cut away broken tissue, and chop 
away splintered bone. It is surgery incredible! 
Mado is suddenly dragged into an artery by a 
huge and vicious leucocyte. The brave surgeon 



• There is really very little we can say 

in a “blurb” of this type for the con- 
cluding installment of this fast-moving 
tale if the reader has perused the first 
part. You are already acquainted with the 
author’s style and must be eagerly an- 
ticipating these last chapters. 

We would like to say a word, however, 
about the science in the story. Mr. Skid- 
more has spent twenty years in the study 
of chemistry, micrology, and the other 
sciences used in this tale and has sub- 
mitted to us a list of authoritative books 
he has referred to. 

While there is plenty of good science 
here, we do not want you to think that it 
reads like a text-book — far from it! Most 
of the time you will not even be conscious 
of the instructive facts offered you in 
“sugar-coated” doses. Essentially, this is 
a thrill-tale of hazardous adventure un- 
der the weirdest circumstances imagi- 
nable! 



heroically unsnaps the chain connecting them — 
this to save Don. Don rushes to the artery to 
save Mado, but Mado is gone! Don hears a 
sound and is horrified to see that hundreds of 
leucocytes are closing in upon him. The leuco- 
cytes are undulating forward to seize Don ! The 
horrible, intelligent white blood cells roll re- 
lentlessly forward ; they plan to smother Don — 
to ensphere him with their sticky devil-fish-like 
bodies — to digest him. 

Don draws his sword and courageously faces 
these horrible nightmare monsters! Now go 
on with the story : 

CHAPTER VII 
Man vs. Leucocyte 

• Donald Millstein had often faced death 
in strange forms, but the weird adven- 
tures he had already experienced, as a 
microbe-sized man in Joane’s body, had 
sorely tested his steel nerves and remark- 
able mental and physical resources. 

Now, with his back to the artery into 
which Mado had just been jerked by the 
savage leucocyte, Don faced the encircling 
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hordes of leucocytes which were relent- 
lessly closing in to attack him. Almost 
frantic with grief from Mado’s misfor- 
tune, Don thought quickly; he knew he 
must act with all speed if he was to rescue 
Mado in time; his quick eye and active 
mind noted that it would be a few seconds 
before the approaching, undulating leuco- 
cytes could reach him. Perhaps there was 
time to rescue Mado before the savage 
horde of cells smothered and ensphered 
him — all this raced through Don’s mind, 
and he acted — acted within the same sec- 
ond of time that Mado disappeared into 
the gashed artery. 

Ignoring the fearful danger from the 
approaching leucocyte monsters, Don leapt 
along the artery in the same direction of 
about ten microns — to Don it seemed 
three hundred feet — he began to chop at 
the artery with his keen, heavy sword. As 
he swung powerful strokes, he was glad 
that the academic Mado had previously 
pointed out the direction of blood-flow 
in the artery. 

w In a split-second, Don had cut entirely 
through the artery. He leaped back to- 
ward the wound through which Mado had 
been dragged. Without pausing in his 
rapid plunge through the incredible jungle 
of life, Don found precious time for a 
glance at the leucocytes. The globe-like 
cell monsters were nearly upon him! By 
now, Don had reached a point well below 
the wound in the artery. Once more, he 
began to slash furiously at the artery, 
which appeared as a great six-foot tube 
to Don, but in reality, was one of the 
tiniest arteries in Joane’s body. 

The artery was cut through with re- 
markable speed and blood plasma began 
to flow from the severed ends. The flow 
from one end pulsed mightily at long in- 
tervals — this end was from Joane’s heart. 

Don whirled to face the leucocytes. He 
thought desperately for some plan to fight 
these leathery amoeboid horrors. He 
racked his brain for a device — a ruse — 
to outwit the hungry, vicious cell mon- 
sters. He must get to Mado’s aid at once 1 
He felt sure that he had isolated Mado 
and his captor — the leucocyte — in the sec- 



tion of artery he had cut out of the main 
artery. If his idea had worked, if Mado 
was in the piece of artery he had cut out, 
if he had acted quickly enough, even then, 
Mado was in deadly danger of being eaten 
by the white blood cell (leucocyte) that 
held him unconscious in its protoplasmic 
embrace ! 

As these awful thoughts and doubts 
flashed through Don’s tortured mind, he 
suddenly became angry — angry at the aw- 
ful, inexorable masses of savage proto- 
plasmic globes slithering upon him. For a 
split-second, he was tempted to rush them 
with swinging, flashing sword, but the 
cool judgment bom of many perilous 
situations withheld him for a second. No 
use for him to die without fighting his 
best — no use to tamely furnish food for 
ravenous leucocytes' Don had it, a plan 
to outwit the cells ! He would feed them 
with their own kind ! 

“Food!” he snarled like a savage beast, 
as he leaped to meet the leucocytes. 
“Food! — eat — I’ll give you something to 
eat!” 

Leucocytes (white blood cells) have an 
amazing power of distensibility ; that is, 
they can change their shapes at will and 
can stretch out part of their mass as 
tentacle-like arms. 

As Don charged the leading leucocyte, 
it instantly formed a thick octopus-like 
feeler and whipped it out as a lasso to en- 
snare him. With a lightning sword stroke, 
Don severed the tentacle, and with a 
quicker movement, he slashed a large 
piece from the leather-like cell with a 
mighty blow! 

In an instant, he was surrounded by the 
round, weaving undulating slimy horrors. 
Hundreds of hastily- formed tentacles 
were thrust at Don, who leaped from 
place to place slashing like an insane fiend. 
With unbelievable skill and speed, he sev- 
ered each reaching tentacle and cut great 
chunks from unlucky cells within reach of 
his whistling sword. Don was a man gone 
berserk! His sword stroke and slashes 
seemed as swift as the rays from his flash- 
light which he held in his left hand. Sev- 
eral leucocytes near Don assumed the 
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shape of umbrellas and attempted to en- 
fold him within their masses. He would 
always cut himself clear with terrific and 
irresistible swordsmanship. 

An old mythological tradition tells of a 
famous and skilled swordsman, a fighter 
so skilled with the sword that he could 
stand in a rain, whirl his sword around 
his head, and not a rain-drop would reach 
his head. 

• Don, hopelessly smothered at times, it 

seemed, cut his way clear time after 
time. One large leucocyte succeeded in 
throwing its mass around Don. For- 
tunately, Don had his helmet openings 
closed, and the cell’s protoplasm could 
not flow into his mouth and eyes. Don 
hacked his way out of the enfolding, 
smothering leucocyte like a man plunging 
through a wave. He was like a great 
whirling buzz-saw armed with long 
blades. 

But he was tiring fast; strong and 
wiry as he was, he could not keep up 
that fearful attack. He had carved so 
many pieces from the cells that his legs 
were knee-deep among the huge jelly- 
like scraps. Don stumbled but came up 
fighting viciously. With the growing 
realization that he was fast weakening, 
Don increased the whirling ferocity of his 
attack. His sword became a blur of mo- 
tion and great pieces of leucocytes flew 
like sawdust as from a mighty circular 
saw! 

Gasping now for breath, Don sudden- 
ly realized that the leucocytes were less 
in number, that now there were not so 
many attacking him. After his last furi- 
ous assault, Don found a brief respite; 
for the moment, no cells were rolling in 
toward him. He looked around and be- 
held a most amazing and satisfying sight. 

Most of the leucocytes had fallen upon 
their wounded comrades and were eager- 
ly devouring them; others were eating 
the many pieces on the floor ! Their 
mighty instinct to scavenge for the hu- 
man body was prevailing. 

About a half-dozen of the cell mon- 
sters that were not yet engaged in gob- 



bling their wounded, undulated in a roll- 
ing charge toward the weary but intrepid 
adventurer. 

Don charged the leucocytes with his 
flashing sword hissing in a deadly circle 
of death. The leucocytes melted before 
the fearful blade and . Don floundered 
sturdily through their mangled remains. 

A quick survey with flash-light showed 
Don that he was safe for a time ; all the 
remaining leucocytes were busily engaged 
in the loathsome task of eating their own 
wounded. 

Without pausing to rest his laboring, 
burning lungs and tortured muscles, Don 
raced to the long section of artery he had 
cut out of the line. He must rescue Mado 
— and at once! Time was all-important, 
if he was to rescue Mado before the 
leucocyte digested him. 

When Don reached one end of the 
slashed artery, thickening blood plasma 
was flowing sluggishly from the opening. 
The long piece of artery tube that Don 
had cut out was now partly collapsed. 

Don felt certain that the ferocious 
leucocyte, which held the unconscious 
Mado within its loathsome center, was 
still hidden in the length he had severed 
from the rest - of the artery. He knew 
that he had acted quickly, but he realized 
that if the leucocyte, enfolding Mado, had 
escaped into Joane’s blood stream, the 
surgeon was lost! In the vast network 
of Joane’s blood stream the surgeon 
would be doomed ! 

Working carefully but quickly, Don 
began to move along the artery — cutting 
it wide open as he progressed. Without 
warning, a large leucocyte bubbled and 
ballooned from out of the artery. Don 
sprayed his powerful flashlight over the 
semi-transparent cell. The nucleus of the 
leucocyte showed an ominous dark, mot- 
tled yellow, but Mado was not in that cell. 
Don cursed in his bitter disappointment. 

The savage white blood cell moved to- 
ward Don, and its repulsive mass began 
to shape like a demon’s umbrella. 

Don, realizing that the corpuscle was 
going to fight, waded into the cell’s mass 
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with slashing, swinging sword. By now, 
he had become an expert in the awful 
business of slicing up the leucocytes— in 
a second, the cell was reduced to quiver- 
ing jelly-like pieces. 

Don hastily resumed his labor of cut- 
ting along the artery to expose its center. 
Soon he was near the other end of the 
cut-out section and no sign of Mado had 
developed. Don’s heart pained with grief 
and disappointment, for he had come to 
love the gallant surgeon who load, so glad- 
ly, risked his life for Joane. 

As he reached the end of the artery 
length, he felt that he had failed ; it 
seemed certain that the leucocyte had es- 
caped into Joane’s blood-stream with 
Mado — only a few feet of artery left! 

' With startling suddenness, a leucocyte 
ballooned out of the artery almost in 
Don’s face! The white blood cell flowed 
out fighting. With surprising speed, the 
cell formed two large tentacles and 
whipped them toward Don; at the same 
instant, its. body shaped like a cup and 
darted toward Don to ensphere him — and 
inside that loathsome body of the cell, he 
could plainly see the inert body of Mado ! 

Don thought quickly as he raised his 
. sword to hack and cut. No — that would 
not do, he decided; he might cut Mado 
if he carved up the cell. 

It was now that Don performed one 
of the most heroic and nerve-testing acts 
of his famous and dangerous career; he 
remained quiet and relaxed and coolly 
permitted the horrible leucocyte to swal- 
low him — by its ensphering, enfolding 
process. It required all of his great forti- 
tude and vast courage to allow the giant 
protoplasm to flow around him. Don was 
thus going to Mado’s aid ! 

In a second, the leucocyte formed its 
shape in a manner which placed Don in 
its center with the unconscious Mado. 
Don struggled with the sticky, glutinous 
mass and took Mado’s limp body in his 
left arm. Don could feel the octopus-like 
mass of the leucocyte constricting. He 
knew that the awful rolling movements 
were part of the cell’s digestive method; 
he knew it was releasing powerful acid 



ferments — to help digest its two human 
morsels ! 

The feel of Mado’s relaxed body in his 
strong left arm brought a new strength 
and determination to Don — the mighty 
power of Antaeus cast to earth only to 
have his strength increased each time. 

Holding Mado securely, Don began to 
cut and slash with his sword. At first he 
found it difficult to move his arm through 
the leathery flesh of the cell monster, but 
soon he cleared a space around him. Then 
with inspired energy, his sword again be- 
came a veritable buzz-saw of whirling, 
slashing motion. The leucocyte literally 
fell apart in great sliced pieces from the 
furious assault. 

• In an incredibly short time, Don stood 

clear and safe from his protoplasmic 
foe. A quick swing of his searchlight 
showed that the hordes of leucocytes were 
still greedily eating at their wounded com- 
rades. 

With the agile strength of two Tar- 
zans, Don threw Mado’s pliant form over 
his shoulder ; and, with the speed of Mer- 
cury, he dashed toward the lead bullet. 
Reaching the mighty wall of lead, he 
climbed its cavernous, sponge-like surface 
like a frightened spider. Finding a nar- 
row-mouthed cave in the porous lead, Don 
pushed inside and tenderly placed Mado 
on the floor. 

With a quick snap, Don unscrewed 
Mado’s helmet and gave the surgeon 
heroic first aid treatment. He worked 
frantically with all his skill and presently 
Mado responded. Don’s heart leapt with 
wild joy when Mado stirred and mut- 
tered : 

“Save yourself, Don; I’m unsnapping 
the chain ! It’s got me, Don ! It — ” 

With an oath, Mado sprang weakly to 
his feet and drew his sword; the gallant 
surgeon, half-unconscious, thought he was 
still in the Medusa-like embrace of the 
deadly leucocyte ! 

Don flung his stout arms around the 
hysterical Mado and restrained him. 

“You’re all right, Mado!” he said. “This 
is Don ! Mado — snap out of it !” 
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Mado’s eyes opened and stared with 
incredulous joy into Don’s happy face. 
The great surgeon sighed and relaxed. 

“Thanks, Don, my lad; you saved me 
from that fearful monster. I tell you, 
Don, I was afraid — for the first time in 
my life. Zeus! Don, how did you save 
me ?” 

While Mado recuperated, Don told him 
in short, modest phrases how he had ef- 
fected the incredible rescue. When he had 
finished, Mado reached out and clasped 
his hand; his voice quivered with sup- 
pressed emotion. 

“Thanks, Don. But say, we’ve got lots 
of surgery to do yet! Let’s get at it!” 
Don pushed Mado back to a reclining 
position and ordered in a tense voice: 
“You’re going to rest. You and I both 
need it.; we’re going to eat, rest, and sleep ! 
We’ll take a three hour nap each, while 
the other stands guard. The air is good, 
so let’s save our oxygen supply. And an- 
other thing I want you to promise me; 
under no circumstances disconnect our 
chain again! We must stay together.” 
Mado started to protest, but a glance, 
aided by his flashlight, at Don’s grim, de- 
termined eyes changed the surgeon’s ar- 
gument to a mumbled acquiescence. 
“Very well, Don ; but you sleep first.” 

“I will not!” Don ordered. “Make 
yourself comfortable as soon as we take 
some food tablets and water. Then go to 
sleep. I’ll stand guard at the mouth of 
the cave — and I think we had better not 
use our flashlights; the light might at- 
tract some of our many microbe enemies.” 
“Say !” remonstrated Mado, feebly, 
“I’m the medical adviser for this expe- 
dition; but — but I guess you are best 
fitted, mentally and physically, to be the 
leader. If it had not been for your cour- 
age and initiative, I would be digested by 
now — and in the nucleus of that leucocyte ! 
What a mind-staggering adventure!” 
“You're the leader of this expedition,” 
snapped Don, “but right now you’re hun- 
gry and exhausted — and you’re going to 
rest.” 

Mado lay back, and after a few min- 
utes, Don knew that Hypnos, god of 



sleep, had claimed the tired mind sqid 
body. 

Don crept silently to the narrow- 
mouthed cave and gazed watchfully into 
the dangerous, treacherous, incredible 
jungle of life, stared intently into the 
half-opaque throbbing, pulsing, living 
mass of the indescribable things and rep- 
tile-beasts which make up human flesh; 
he guarded watchfully — as Cerberus 
guards the gates of Hell! 

CHAPTER VIII 
Atomic Surgery 

• For three hours, Don crouched at the 
cave opening with every sense alert for 
danger and possible attack. He was glad 
that Mado slept soundly. The courageous 
surgeon was not as strong and danger- 
hardened as Don, who was a skilled ath- 
lete and always in perfect physical train- 
ing. Don, sitting in the half -darkness, 
was not perturbed by the weird, uncanny 
bedlam of noises that emanated from the 
jungle of life. Many of the jungle 
screams sounded like steam calliopes gone 
mad — or wails of lost souls in Hades. 
Phosphorus-like lights would gleam from 
the forest incredible — no doubt, the gleam- 
ing eyes of foraging ravenous germ mon- 
sters. 

Moving carefully in the total darkness 
of the lead cave, Don gently shook Mado, 
who awoke instantly alert. 

“My turn to sleep, Mado,” said Don; 
“but an hour will be plenty. I feel rested 
and we must get to work.” 

Mado took Don’s place in the cave 
opening, without replying. It must be 
recorded that the heroic surgeon smiled 
a bit under the cover of the darkness, 
for he had instantly decided he would let 
Don sleep for three hours. 

But, Don, trained to hardship and 
perilous emergencies, awoke in just about 
one hour. For a moment he lay quiet; 
his half-opened eyes could barely see the 
shadowy outline of the vigilant Mado. 
Don had dreamed hideous nightmares — 
nightmares in which he and Mado were 
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pursued by fearsome germ reptiles — mon- 
sters that could be stopped only when 
they would hack away, and throw to them 
pieces of Joane’s flesh! Don recalled to 
his mind that, in reality, they had actually 
been doing just that, cutting away Joane’s 
torn, damaged tissues shattered by the 
bullet and throwing the pieces to the pur- 
suing leucocytes. But that was all part 
of the amazing surgery they were accom- 
plishing as microbe men ! By some strange 
caprice of his mind, Don thought of the 
ancient and mythological Medea. Medea 
— he remembered his classics — was flee- 
ing with Jason from her angry father. 
When her pursuers gained on her, she 
heartlessly slew her brother, Apsyrtus, 
and delayed the avenging pursuit by drop- 
ping parts of her brother’s body for her 
father to pick up. 

With a mental jerk, Don snapped his 
thoughts to the hard, dangerous surgery 
ahead; he leapt to his feet. 

“I’m rested, Mado,” he said. “Let’s get 
to work.” 

Mado knew it was useless to try and 
persuade Don to obtain more rest. 

“All right ; I’m ready,” he agreed. “The 
air is getting bad. We must open more 
red blood cells and release their oxygen.” 

“How do you feel, Mado?” 

“I’m ready for some good hard sur- 
gery.” 

The two adventurers climbed down the 
lead wall. They marvelled at the rough 
pumice stone appearance of the lead. As 
normal humans, they knew lead as a 
dense, smooth element, but as microbe- 
men, the lead was sponge-like in struc- 
ture, made of great, crystal-like granules 
and filled with countless holes. 

In a few minutes, Don and Mado 
reached the area where they had left ofif 
in their astounding but crude surgical 
work. 

With renewed vigor, they fell to work 
at their mighty task of clearing away tom 
tissue, crushed bone, and shattered nerve 
trunks from the area wrecked by the lead 
bullet. Torn arteries and veins were am- 
putated with clean cuts ; bone slivers were 
jerked out of nerves and veins. They 



labored as men cleaning away the dense, 
tangled undergrowth of a vast jungle. 

Hundreds of red blood cells moved 
about them, busy at their endless task of 
bringing oxygen, fat, and starch globules 
to breaking-down tissues. 

It was a marvelous, indescribable jungle 
of life infested with germ reptiles, mi- 
crobe monsters, and amoeboid beasts ! 
Many of them are beneficial to human 
life ; many are dangerous carriers of dis- 
ease — but each was a nightmare terror to 
Don and Mado, and, with the possible ex- 
ception of the red blood cells (erythro- 
cytes), all terrific ravenous monsters bent 
on eating them ! 

Weird -looking insects and microbes 
comparatively about the size of dock rats, 
ran in all directions as Don and Mado 
worked and cleared through the jungle. 
The grotesque bodies of these animals de- 
fied adequate description ; many were 
miniature replicas of the mighty saurians 
and beasts that roamed the earth’s sur- 
face a million million years ago! Some 
resembled the dragons of ancient legends. 

• Don and Mado paused to slash open 

several hundred red blood cells as they 
oozed from the nearby artery walls. The 
two adventurers knew that these red cells, 
just emerging from the arteries, carried 
oxygen fresh from Joane’s lung capil- 
laries. The released oxygen made it pos- 
sible for Don and Mado to conserve their 
own precious oxygen supply. As each red 
cell was punctured, it would partly col- 
lapse and instantly melt into the nearest 
artery. Don and Mado, both splendid sci- 
entists and ardent research workers, were 
continually amazed when the inflated blood 
cells oozed through solid artery walls — 
an amoeboid faculty called “diapedesis.” 

Suddenly Don, who was dragging a 
bone sliver from a nerve trunk, started 
back in alarm and swished his sword at 
an astounding reptile which lunged at 
him. The long, slender, snake-like ani- 
mal had been coiled under an unearthly 
mushroom-like plant and Don had dis- 
lodged it as he floundered through the 
bushy undergrowth. To Don and Mado, 
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the gruesome reptile appeared to be about 
twenty foot long — in reality, it was about 
half a micron in length. The microbe had 
a huge triangular head like a rattlesnake 
and its wide-open mouth was that of a 
huge mottled serpent. 

“It’s a spirochete, I think,” shouted 
Mado. “Under the microscope, they ap- 
pear as long, slender worms and they 
cause certain fevers in humans. But this 
fellow is a mammoth rattlesnake! Care- 
ful, Don. don’t get too close ! Its bite may 
be poison — most snakes with triangular 
heads are poison.” 

While Mado was speaking, the snake- 
like reptile was coiling as a serpent coils 
before striking. 

“I'll kill it!” said Don, balancing his 
heavy sword and cautiously approaching 
the reptile for a telling stroke. 

“Wait!” hissed Mado, “there’s some 
awful microbe reptile stalking the spiro- 
chete ! See that alligator-like animal 
creeping up on it? Let’s rest a bit and 
watch this. Maybe we will see a death 
struggle between two germs. What a 
manuscript I’ll write for the American 
Medical Association when we return! 
Look, Don !” 

Don and Mado watched a sinister trag- 
edy unfold — a grim tragedy of the weird 
jungle of life. The twenty-foot reptile 
that now charged the snake-like germ was, 
in truth, much like a large alligator — ex- 
cept that it had a dozen legs, a very short, 
stubby tail, and its snout was broad, not 
pointed. It was difficult for Don and 
Mado to realize that these monsters were 
not really twenty feet in length, but were, 
in actuality, tiny microscopic germs among 
the countless billions in Joane’s body. 

The crocodile-like germ, which Mado 
could not classify, gave out a ferocious 
grunt; and, with mouth agape, it rushed 
the spirochete. 

It was now that Don thanked his gods 
that he had not attacked the spirochete, 
for it easily dodged the alligator-like mon- 
ster with an astounding leap and struck 
like a cobra strikes. Its fanged jaws sank 
deep into the alligator-like germ’s side as 
it plunged past. Never before had Don 



witnessed such incredible speed; the ser- 
pent thing had moved like a flash of light 1 
The alligator-like reptile wheeled and 
charged again at his elusive enemy ; as by 
a miracle, the snake-like germ skilfully 
dodged and its evil, diamond-shaped head 
lashed out again — like a whiplash. Smack! 
Its fangs thudded this time into the alli- 
gator-like germ’s very tongue and the 
spirochete withdrew its head before the 
other reptile could snap shut its awful 
jaws. 

“Zeus!” exclaimed Mado, “the spiro- 
chete is quick as light!” 

Then Don and Mado witnessed a most 
astounding and disturbing sight; the al- 
ligator-like microbe suddenly turned over 
on its back and began to thrash about in 
a death agony. 

“Rings of Saturn!” gasped Don, “the 
spirochete’s bite is deadly poison — it’s the 
most dangerous beast we’ve met yet ! 
Watch — it’s coming for us, Mado !” 

It was true; the spirochete glared at 
the two men and, with evil eyes blazing 
out aroused hatred and fury, it looped 
toward them ! 

Don had a strange but certain feeling 
that the incredibly quick serpent-thing 
could dodge his sword blows; he sud- 
denly realized that they faced the most 
horrible hazard of the bizarre expedition. 

Mado, by now, had learned to depend 
on Don’s quick wit and experience in 
matters of dire peril. Don instinctively 
took command of the situation. 

“It’s coming for us and it’s danger- 
ous!” he yelled. “It’s so quick that it 
may be able to avoid our swords, and we 
must not let it strike us ; its bite is deadly 
poison. Let’s separate as far as our chain 
will permit — I’ll turn off my flashlight; 
you hold yours at arm’s length between 
us. I feel sure that it will strike at the 
light. When it does, I’ll try to cut it down 
with my sword !” 

Mado quickly obeyed Don’s orders, and 
with taut nerves and tensed muscles, 
the two awaited the attack from the un- 
thinkably strange germ. Now, the snake- 
like microbe was but a short distance 
away and it coiled to strike. 
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Of a sudden, Don had one of his sud- 
den inspirations, an intuitive faculty de- 
veloped from many years of perils and 
hazards in tight emergencies. He whis- 
pered in cold, hard tones : 

“Hold your light in its eyes, Mado! 
I’m going to try an old stunt. If I hit 
it, we’ll rush in and kill it!” 

Don was highly skilled in the use of 
every known weapon ; and among his ac- 
complishments, he was an expert axe and 
knife thrower. 

While Mado half-blinded the spirochete 
with his powerful searchlight, Don care- 
fully balanced his heavy axe in his sinewy 
right hand. He drew his arm far back 
and threw the axe with fearful force! 

The heavy weapon, whirling like an air- 
plane propellor, struck the snake-like 
germ well below its hideous diamond- 
shaped head. The microbe was flung 
backward from the crashing force of the 
blow. The axe remained fixed deep in its 
muscular neck; apparently the axe blade 
was firmly fixed in its vertebrae! 

The spirochete, badly wounded, began 
to loop about in writhing, leaping coils. 

Don and Mado rushed in with whis- 
tling swords and instantly chopped the 
dangerous spirochete into several twitch- 
ing lengths. 

“That was a close call,” Don grunted, 
as he wrenched his axe from the loath- 
some body. “The leucocytes will have a 
fine meal here.” 

« 

• Working steadily, Don and Mado con- 
tinued their remarkable surgical work 
as if nothing had happened. Their grue- 
some, experience with the spirochete 
caused them to watch the live jungle 
about them with more caution and vig- 
ilance ; they knew, now, that sudden, poi- 
sonous death might strike at any mo- 
ment .... 

Without the slightest rest, Don and 
Mado labored for hours at their Her- 
culean surgery ; they cut, -seamed, chopped, 
and cleared away torn tissues, nerves, 
cells, veins, bones, and arteries. It was 
precise, incredible, infinitely small sur- 
gery which never could have been per- 



formed by a normal-sized surgeon; yet, 
to the tiny Don and Mado, the work was 
heavy and rough — like clearing away 
brush and dense undergrowth in an amaz- 
ingly thick jungle. 

Would that this weak pen possessed in- 
spired strength to adequately describe the 
marvels of that astounding jungle of life ! 
— a mighty bedlam of strange, many- 
toned sounds — a living, pulsing, throb- 
bing tangle of the incredible things which 
make up human flesh; the dwelling place 
of ferocious, ravenous microbe monsters ; 
of predatory, savage germ reptiles; un- 
canny, octopus-like, ever-hungry amoe- 
boid beasts of vicious, enfolding proto- 
plasmic horrors and undulating, glutinous, 
intelligent, self -motivated, dangerous 
blood cells! And all was colored with 
unknown, unclassified colors never before 
beheld by man, an amazing tangle of tis- 
sue, cells, nerves, veins, arteries, bone, 
and the astounding living, breathing, 
fighting, crawling things which abide in 
human flesh! Truly it was an unbeliev- 
able jungle of life! 

“Don,” said Mado, after a long silence, 
“I’ve a great idea to make our surgery 
more perfect ; let’s release a river of blood 
in the area we have worked over. That 
will release many more thousands of red 
and white blood cells. The savage white 
cells will clean up the damaged tissue we 
have cut away; the red cells will restore 
broken-down tissues. It’s colossal, Don; 
it’s perfect surgery! Think of it; blood 
cells to scavenge, repair, and heal tissue 
after our faultless, infinitesimal surgical 
work.” 

To think with Don and Mado was to 
act. They slashed deeply into many of 
the nearby smaller arteries. As the blood 
plasma began to flow, they leaped away 
and crouched behind a great pulsing ar- 
tery to watch from this safe distance. 
They saw thousands of red and white 
blood cells ooze from the openings they 
had made. The red cells (erythrocytes) 
instantly undulated to nearby tissue and 
busied themselves at their task of rebuild- 
ing broken-down tissues. The white cells 
(leucocytes) rolled around from place to 
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place and began to devour all waste mat- 
ter and the scraps from Don and Mado’s 
astonishing surgery. Don and Mado mar- 
velled as they watched the milling, roll- 
ing, slithering hordes of intelligent cells 
at work — at work aiding two men at a 
most amazing surgical undertaking. 

Don was more cautious than Mado who 
was in a constant state of excited scien- 
tific ardor about their remarkable experi- 
ences and surgical triumphs in Joane’s 
body. Don was a seasoned adventurer and 
campaigner; he was always considering 
and analyzing every possible danger. 

“You know, Mad o,’’ Don mused, 
“we’re in a strange position; we release 
thousands of white blood cells to scavenge 
after our work; yet when they finish 
cleaning up, they are going to attack us !” 

“I know that,” Mado replied. “We will 
have to work fast to provide scraps for 
them to devour. We’ll hold them off as 
long as we can by feeding them. Their 
scavenging work is of supreme impor- 
tance; such a perfect clean-up leaves no 
chance of infection or fever — and the 
white cells will kill all dangerous mi- 
crobes. By the way, Don, our air is get- 
ting bad. Perhaps we had better release 
more oxygen from some red blood cells.” 

It was a highly risky business to re- 
trace their steps and thus approach the 
rolling, circling, working mass of red and 
white cells. Don and Mado crouched be- 
hind protecting sinews and conducted a 
clever guerilla warfare ; whenever an un- 
lucky red cell slithered close to them, their 
swords would lash out. The punctured 
red cells would release their precious 
oxygen and slip into the nearest artery — 
like mercury oozing through chamois 
skin ! 

Having released an abundant supply of 
oxygen, Don and Mado hurried back to 
their strenuous surgical work. 

Some four hours passed while Don and 
Mado worked steadily at their surgical 
labors. Don, ever cautious, stopped and 
played his light into the jungle ahead; he 
fancied he had heard a strange, fore- 
boding sound — like a herd of stampeding 
cattle 1 



Mado’s voice, from the telephone con- 
nected by the all-important chain that held 
them together, boomed in Don’s ears. 

“I think ten hours more work will be 
sufficient. We’ve worked nearly around 
the bullet ; we’ve cleared away every place 
where the bullet touches the spinal cord. 
With a little more bone-chopping, I feel 
sure that I can operate safely— after we 
have returned to normal size.” 

Don’s mind did not register all of 
Mado’s speech ; his eyes were staring 
ahead along the rays of his light. 

“Heavens !— Mado, here comes a whole 
host of microbes — spider monsters!” he 
shouted. 

CHAPTER IX 
Titans Battle 

• Mado flashed his light in the direction 

indicated by Don to behold a most 
astounding and disturbing sight. 

Advancing through the tangled living 
jungle of life toward Don and Mado was 
a mighty horde of unthinkably grotesque 
monsters — or were they monsters, beasts, 
or reptiles? They appeared to Don and 
Mado as giants’ walking-sticks made of 
many-jointed bamboo and their weird- 
looking bodies seemed to be six-foot thick 
and twenty-foot long ! But Don and Mado 
realized that the incredible things were 
but tiny microscopic animals — so small 
that if a half-inch drawing were made of 
one of them, it would be magnified more 
than one thousand times! 

The uncouth, segmented bodies of the 
beasts were upheld and motivated by a 
score — often more — of waving slender 
legs or filaments. Their front ends were 
all mouths. They were living, breathing 
jointed tubes supported by ridiculous 
spindly legs. 

“What new terrors are these?” asked 
Don, racking his mind for a plan to es- 
cape the swiftly approaching horde of 
creatures. 

Mado, ever the scientist and academic 
investigator, sighed with the ardor of his 
excited interest and curiosity. He fairly 
choked and sputtered in his enthusiasm. 
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“They look like bacillus vulgaris, the 
germ which causes gangrene and putre- 
faction in human flesh! A few must 
have gotten into Joane's body along with 
the bullet. Now they’ve multiplied until 
there’s thousands — a whole colony ! These 
are dangerous to Joane and we must de- 
stroy them. But, right now, they are bent 
upon eating us. Shall we run for the 
bullet and hide in a cave?” 

“Wait 1” cried Don, who was thinking 
with all his powers of mental concentra- 
tion. “You say these things are dangerous 
to Joane?” 

“Yes,” Mado replied; “they cause in- 
fection and, in most cases, lots of trouble. 
They—” 

“All right,” shot out Don, “then we will 
destroy them — every one. We’ll decoy 
them — lead them in among the leucocytes. 
The leucocytes are their natural enemies 
and will kill them; it’s risky for us, but 
I think we can fight our way through the 
leucocytes. I licked about two hundred 
of them alone. When we get among the 
leucocytes, keep your sword going like 
a windmill in a cyclone !” 

“Let’s go !” shouted Mado. “Your idea 
is colossal — stupendous !” 

Don and Mado coolly waited until the 
swiftly approaching microscopical hor- 
rors were nearly upon them. At the last 
split-second, they turned and ran toward 
the leucocytes that were scavenging cut- 
away tissue and flesh at the rear. 

Don, holding his light to guide the pur- 
suing thousands of bacillus vulgaris, yelled 
out to Mado. 

“Cut into every artery as we run ! That 
will release more leucocytes to battle these 
beasts.” 

Without pausing in their strides, Don 
and Mado slashed into arteries as they 
cleverly decoyed the bacteria into the fear- 
ful death-trap. 

In a short time, Don and Mado, dodg- 
ing and weaving through the jungle of 
life, reached the herd of leucocytes. 

“Dash right through them !” sang out 
Don. “Keep slashing in all directions 
and keep our chain tight so we won’t cut 
each other! 



Cutting and slashing like madmen, Don 
and Mado waded into the rolling, undu- 
lating leucocytes. The round, sticky white 
blood cells tried vainly to smother and 
enfold the two brave fighting men, but 
the deadly carving, slicing swords, so ex- 
pertly and powerfully wielded, cut a liv- 
ing path through the corpuscles! 

Don and Mado knew that if once 
stopped in their mad charge, they were 
doomed, and this knowledge lent the 
strength of desperation to their muscles. 
Once Mado slipped on the treacherous 
footing and went down, but Don stood 
over his friend and made his sword fairly 
sing. Mado regained his feet and once 
more the two fought, side-by-side — vali- 
antly! 

“They are thinning out!” panted Don. 
“We’re getting through the whole band 
of them. Keep going!” 

Mado, lacking the mighty endurance 
and magnificent strength of Don, fell 
again, but Don instantly jerked him to 
foot. 

Suddenly there were no leucocytes to 
battle; Don and Mado had carved their 
awful way through the entire flock of 
cell monsters. 

Mado was exhausted ; he could not 
speak. Don assisted him and they ran to 
the bullet and plunged into a welcome 
cave. There, gasping for breath, they 
watched a titanic battle between the bacil- 
lus vulgaris and the leucocytes. 

It was a writhing, rolling, plunging, un- 
dulating mass of monsters locked in a 
death struggle ! Like awful waves of 
smothering, enfolding death, the fighting 
leucocytes would roll and weave upon the 
microbes, which gobbled up the leucocytes 
by the hundreds ; but gradually they were 
being absorbed. One by one, the microbes 
were ensphered by a score of the intel- 
ligent white cells ; for a time, thus trapped, 
each would struggle; then it would be 
overwhelmed — to be promptly digested ! 

Don and Mado watched the monstrous 
battle with staring, incredulous eyes. Now 
and then a leucocyte would undulate away 
from the milling struggle; it would stop 
and lengthen its body to a long oval. Then, 
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miraculously, the center of this oval 
would constrict until the original leucocyte 
globe became two globes. After a short 
pause, the two globes would separate and 
there would be two perfect, living white 
blood cells instead of one. Both cells 
would immediately undulate back into the 
battle of white blood cells and microbes. 
Thus it is that many animal and plant cells 
multiply — reproduce their strange kind — 
by the amazing process of “mitosis.” 

The mighty battle of germ and cell 
titans rolled in gruesome waves of fanged 
beasts and jelly-fish-like cells. Don and 
Mado could hear the fearful roars and dy- 
ing smothered screams of the bacillus 
vulgaris, but the leucocytes made no 
sounds as they ensphered and smothered 
and digested. 

Don and Mado were forced to close 
their helmet openings and turn on their 
oxygen tanks, for the atmosphere was 
filling with a blinding, choking gas! 

“It’s from the leucocytes," explained 
the erudite Mado ; “they have the strange 
ability to release proteolytic ferments to 
aid in destroying harmful germs. Leuco- 
cytes are the most incredible living cells 
known to man; see them now — they are 
releasing — and spinning ‘fibrin’ web — to 
entangle the bacillus vulgaris. When the 
human body is cut and bleeds, these faith- 
ful leucocytes rush to the wound and re- 
lease this fibrin, which clots the blood as 
a measure against excessive bleeding. And 
we — two microbe-sized men — actually see 
these wonders ! The bacillus vulgaris are 
doomed to be digested — every single one 
of them ! They exist where leucocytes 
can reach them — unless they greatly out- 
number the watch-dog cells !” 

“We did some good work for Joane 
that time!” said Don. 

“It’s perfect surgery!” assured Mado. 

• Gradually the entire mass of bacteria 

and leucocyte cells grew smaller and 
smaller as the leucocytes closed in relent- 
lessly — certain as fate! The unthinkable 
mass heaved and contorted, but its activ- 
ity was growing quieter as the leucocytes 



constricted their protoplasmic embrace 
tighter and closer. 

“By the beard of Asclepius!" exclaimed 
Mado, “the leucocytes have prevailed ! 
The great masses are nearly inert; the 
bacillus vulgaris are being digested. What 
a wonderful experience!” 

Don, with Joane’s dire need for him 
and Mado ever in his worried mind, re- 
plied in anxious tones. 

“And now is a good time for us to 
sneak by them and get back to our sur- 
gical work.” 

Mado considered matters carefully be- 
fore he answered. 

“You’re right, Don ; we have about ten 
hours of hard work ahead of us. I’m sure 
that will be plenty. I have the location 
of the bullet and spinal cord well fixed in 
my mind. I can operate with success now 
and remove the bullet — when we have re- 
turned to normal-sized men! Have you 
any plans in mind for getting out of 
Joane’s body as soon as we’ve finished 
our surgery?” 

“That’s a problem," Don admitted, as 
they struggled through the pulsing, living 
jungle of life, “and it’s been worrying 
me. The return trip out through the in- 
cision we entered is a highly hazardous 
journey. It will take many hours and 
there is the terrific risk of becoming lost. 
Another important element worries me: 
Jack and your staff know we had oxygen 
for only one hundred and twenty-four 
hours. That time is nearly expired and 
will be long past expired by the time we 
can possibly make the journey back 
through the incision. Jack and your physi- 
cians may give us up as lost and they may 
try to operate to save Joane! They do 
not know that we have been obtaining 
oxygen from Joane’s red blood cells, and 
thus extending our time to work inside 
her body ! And we instructed them to use 
their own judgment if we failed to ap- 
pear in one hundred and thirty hours. 
We’ve got to hurry, Mado; time is pre- 
cious !” 

“I believe I can retrace our long trail,” 
said Mado; but his tones lacked his ab- 
solute conviction. “Let’s open more red 
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blood cells and save our oxygen supply.” 

“A good idea,” said Don, as he began 
to slash at the red cells that were con- 
stantly working all around them .... 

For several hours, Don and Mado 
worked at their rough but amazingly ac- 
curate surgery. They cut, chopped, and 
carved as men inspired. Cautious glances 
rearward showed that the vast hordes of 
leucocytes were growing in number as 
they scavenged and cleaned up after Don’s 
and Mado’s mighty labors. Countless 
thousands of red blood cells worked all 
around them — worked at their beneficial 
task of restoring, healing, and rebuilding 
cut and tom tissue. Two microbe-sized 
but highly efficient surgeons were aided 
by millions of almost intelligent cells. 

Then came the time when Don and 
Mado reached their point of beginning; 
they had cut and cleared entirely around 
the bullet; their incredible surgery was 
done ! 

They sat down on a bone splinter to 
rest for a moment and to plan for the 
next move. A dozen red blood cells un- 
dulated by within reach of them. 

Don slashed each one as it rolled along 
to release more important oxygen. 

Suddenly Don sprang to his feet. 

“Mado, do you notice that the red blood 
cells all look smaller — that even the veins 
and arteries appear to be smaller ?” he ex- 
claimed. A mighty overwhelming fear was 
tugging strongly at Don’s sturdy heart ! 

“Why, yes,” replied Mado; “but what 
of that? They are a little smaller. I see 
it, now that you mention it. What of it ?” 

“What of it ?” Don almost shouted with 
alarm in his voice. “The cells and sur- 
rounding things about us are the same 
size as always! We have changed; we 
are slowly and gradually growing larger! 
Don’t you see? The effect of the Atomic 
Reductor rays is wearing off! Our elec- 
trons are gradually resuming their nor- 
mal orbits ; our atoms, our molecules, our 
masses are surely returning to normal 
size! We are slowly growing larger! 
That’s the reason the cells appear to be 
smaller. Mado, we’ve got to get out of 
Joane’s body in a hurry!” 



“How long do you think it will take 
us to return to our normal sizes?” asked 
Mado, anxiously. 

“I don’t know,” Don confessed ; “days 
— weeks — perhaps! We’re still microbe- 
sized men. Let’s leave at once!” 

“We will,” said Mado; “but first, I 
want to slash open several of the largest 
arteries. That will release thousands more 
of the red and white blood cells and they 
will keep the whole area free and clear 
of germs, bacteria and microbes until I 
operate !” 

Don and Mado moved to a great artery ; 
to them, it appeared as a great water hose 
— eight foot thick. They cut a large hole 
in the pulsing artery and blood plasma 
began to flow ; but no blood cells ballooned 
forth ! 

“Strange!” muttered Mado; “no blood 
cells! But they’ll come soon.” 

“Which direction do we travel ?” asked 
Don, whose mind was on Joane’s need. 

Both men turned their backs to the hole 
they had cut in the artery — a terrible mis- 
take for them ! 

A monster’s fearful head silently ap- 
peared out of the cut Don and Mado had 
made in the artery. The monster’s head 
was like that of a mammoth lobster from 
the sea. Its two mighty pincer-claws — 
like the great clam-shell jaws of a huge 
mechanical river dredger — quickly 
snapped out and grasped the unsuspect- 
ing Don and Mado. 

The evil, crustacean-like head of the 
giant microbe disappeared into the artery; 
instantly Don and Mado, struggling vio- 
lently, were whisked along with it! 

CHAPTER X 

Plasmic Perils A 

• “Close your helmet opening !” screamed 

Don. “Turn on your oxygen ! A germ 
has dragged us into the artery !” 

Don and Mado made a desperate ef- 
fort to free themselves from the microbe’s 
pincers. Don, in spite of his surprise and 
danger, did not lose his presence of mind. 
He threw his searchlight over the weird 
beast that was holding them in its claws. 
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Don tried to force open the pincers, but 
the horned prongs only began to close 
inexorably tighter. The bulky diving suits 
and equipment had, so far, protected the 
two men from serious injury from the 
terrific pressure of the crustacean-like 
germ’s pincers. But, now, the relentless 
pressure was threatening to crush their 
ribs ! Don, swinging his searchlight, saw 
that the germ vras lifting them towards 
its grinding mill of a mouth — a mouth ar* 
mored with four great grinding molars 
and powerful as a stone crusher ! The in- 
herited caution and instinct of the mighty 
germ probably saved the two men’s lives, 
for the lobster-like animal stopped the up- 
ward motion of its pincers and began to 
feel over the men’s struggling bodies with 
several long and sensitive, prehensile feel- 
ers. The germ-thing was testing the two 
human morsels before it shoveled them 
into its maw ! 

Don, realizing tlieir deadly peril, shout- 
ed into his phone to Mado : 

“Use your axe, Mado! Chop at the 
joint of the two pincers ; cut the tendons 
that hold it. Quick, the germ is moving us 
toward its mouth!” 

Don and Mado began to chop furiously 
at the sinewed hinges of the great pincers. 
Their movements were slow because they 
were now in a sea of blood plasma and 
had to move like men in diving suits at 
ten fathoms deep. But, chopping and 
hacking as men in a slow-motion picture, 
Don and Mado pried and cut deep into 
the claw joints. Don felt the pressure on 
his body relax! His deadly blows were 
telling; and, now that he could change 
his position slightly, he could chop more 
efficiently. A quick glance upward showed 
Don that he was about to be thrust into 
the grinding, menacing mouth ! Don 
acted ; with the strength of Hercules 
strangling the Nemean lion, he tore one 
of the partly severed claw-pincers from 
its roots and thrust the pincer between 
the expectant grinders! 

To the crustacean monster, everything 
that came to its awful mandibles vras food 
and the frightful jaws began to crunch 
and grind on its own claw! 



For the moment, Don had shrewdly 
gained a brief respite and he was free to 
move about. He shouted into the phone. 

“Are you cutting loose from it, Mado? 
I’ve fed the monster its own claw. I’m 
coming to help you !” 

“I’m still held tightly!” gasped Mado; 
“I can’t get loose !” 

Don thanked his gods for the strong 
chain which held him to Mado. He swam 
through the plasma along the chain. 
Reaching Mado, he crowded his strong 
body between the jaws which held his 
friend. Mado continued to chop while 
Don braced his strong shoulders between 
the pincers and surged with all his in- 
furiated strength. The hinged claw, part- 
ly chopped loose, was torn away. Mado 
was free! 

“Swim for your life!” shot out Don! 
“We’ve got to get away from that mon- 
ster while he’s eating on his own claw!” 

Side by side, Don and Mado swam 
swiftly as possible through the blood 
plasma. After a hundred strokes, Don 
spoke into his telephone that was con- 
nected to Mado’s helmet by the chain. 

“Mado, do you realize what a predica- 
ment we’re in? We’re lost in Joane’s 
blood stream!” 

“Yes,” came Mado’s voice; “we’re in 
her vascular system and the pulsing cur- 
rent has moved us a long way from where 
the germ jerked us into the artery. We 
have probably been pumped along this 
artery for miles — I mean what would be 
miles to us.” 

“What do you advise?” asked Don. 
“We can cut our way through the artery 
wall and get back into the tissues. We 
would be safer, perhaps; but we would 
not know where we were!” 

Mado thought for a long time before 
he replied: 

“Don, I have the strange feeling that 
we had best remain in Joane’s vascular 
system for some time. It’s just as good a 
gamble as any. The heart current may 
carry us to some remote part of Joane’s 
body — such as a finger — and we can cut 
our way to the outside. But I’m begin- 
ning to wonder if we’re in an artery or 
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a vein! Come to think of it, this artery 
vve got dragged into may really be a vein. 
The composition of this dark red blood 
looks like venous blood to me.” 

“But there is a pulsing movement to 
this current,” argued Don ; “it must be an 
artery.” 

“Not necessarily,” said Mado, in re- 
buttal ; “the veins have muscular sheathes 
around them which can pump blood along 
by squeezing the tube. The impulses in 
our current are too irregular to be a di- 
rect heart impulse. I’m right, Don ; we’re 
in a vein and we’re on our way to Joane’s 
heart as venous blood. What a prodigious 
adventure! From the heart we will be 
pumped — I know not where! — but I still 
think we’re better off in the blood stream 
for a time.” 

“All right,” acceded Don; “I have the 
greatest confidence in your judgment.” 

• To the naked human eye, blood ap- 
pears as an opaque, thick liquid, but to 
a microbe — or a microbe-sized man — it is 
a clear liquid made up of blood plasma, 
in which are drifting the startling things 
that make up blood. Blood, to the microbe, 
is a clear fluid in which are millions of 
cells, crystals, plaques, corpuscles, germs, 
microbes, and bacteria. 

To Don and Mado, it was as though 
they were in a great volume of water — 
water alive with bewildering beasts and 
reptiles — and things that swam and some 
that crawled. Their searchlight reflected 
bizarre colors from rounded amoeba-like 
cells. The thousands of red blood cells 
(erythrocytes), gently undulating along 
with the current, reflected the red-colored 
haemoglobin contained in their round 
bodies. To this haemoglobin blood owes 
its red color. Many — an uncountable 
horde— leucocytes floated past Don and 
Mado with slow movements as they con- 
stantly changed their protoplasmic shapes. 
Fortunately these dangerous white blood 
cells did not mistake Don and Mado for 
intruding dangerous creatures and did not 
attack the two adventurers. 

Don and Mado, reminiscent of past en- 
counters with the savage white blood 



cells, kept a vigilant watch of nearby cells 
as they drifted pulsingly along with the 
sluggish current. 

“We are surrounded by astounding 
beasts and reptiles!” warned Don. “We 
may have a battle any moment!” 

Mado did not reply; he was speechless 
with wonder as he played his light over 
the living wonder-things which swam or 
drifted by them. The academic surgeon 
could classify a few, but many were un- 
known, unheard-of monsters. There were 
eel-like creatures with whiskers, rounded 
living cells with legs, alligators with lob- 
ster’s heads, centipedes with shark’s 
mouths, spiders with fins, jointed worms 
with dragon’s heads, cube-like fanged 
things that swam, skeleton-like beasts that 
lived and crawled, star-fish things with a 
hundred legs, beetles with crocodile tails, 
sharks with shrimp-like heads, and other 
hideous reptiles, animals, and monsters — 
all living, breathing, and multiplying their 
bizarre kinds! 

Mado suddenly found his voice. 

“Don,” he fairly shouted, “this is 
venous blood ; the germs and microbes are 
all lazy and half-dormant. They will be 
refreshed — fed — after we leave Joane’s 
heart. Then we will be in a great tube 
of living, fighting horrors !” 

“And we’ve something else to worry 
about,” said Don. “The blood cells ap- 
pear a little smaller. We are slowly and 
steadily growing larger!” 

“But our tools seem the same size,” pro- 
tested Mado. 

“Of course,” answered Don. “The 
atoms which make up our tools and equip- 
ment were reduced in size by the Atomic 
Reductor along with our bodies. Now A 
that the effect of the Reductor rays are 
wearing off, the atoms of our tools are 
slowly increasing in size exactly in the 
same proportion as we are! I tell you, 
Mado, we’ve got to get out of Joane’s 
body very soon !” 

“We’re near the heart!” said Mado. 
“The speed of our blood plasma current 
is increasing. The walls of the vein now 
appear to be racing by us and the vein 
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is growing larger. We have travelled a 
long way from the bullet.” 

“We must stay dose together when 
we’re pumped through Joane’s heart,” ad- 
vised Don. “Let’s shorten up our con- 
necting chain.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mado; “as microbe-sized 
men, the currents in the heart will be as 
the mighty force of Niagara Falls!” 

With surprising suddenness, Don and 
Mado were whirled about as in a mam- 
moth ocean maelstrom. With each whirl- 
ing, pumping jerk, they could feel and 
hear the thudding, irresistible power of 
Joane’s strong heart beats. The mighty 
hydraulic pressure against their bodies 
from all sides became almost unbearable 
for the two men. 

Then the mass of blood plasma, which 
contained Don and Mado, plunged swirl- 
ingly ahead as though poured from a vast 
height — the force from Joane’s mighty 
engine of a heart! 

“We’re in the heart auricle!” shouted 
Mado, as he clasped Don close to avoid 
any possible breaking of their connecting 
chain — and separation. 

• With a roaring liquid surge, Don and 

Mado were violently flung against a 
throbbing muscular wall! They felt a 
crushing convulsive throb and again they 
were hurled along with a rushing, whirl- 
ing maelstrom. The two men were cruel- 
ly buffeted about with astounding force 
— they felt like men plunging over the 
rapids of a great waterfall. 

“We’re now in the ventricle!” gasped 
Mado. “It’s like being mauled by vast 
breakers in a rough surf ! Microbes and 
blood cells are made to withstand this 
awful pounding and pressure, but it’s go- 
ing to be an ordeal for us ; hold tight to- 
gether !” 

Clasped in each other’s arms, Don and 
Mado now experienced a last mighty 
surging shock ! They felt, for a moment, 
that their very lives would be squeezed 
from their bodies by the crushing force 
of the powerful impulses from Joane’s 
heart muscles. 



“We’re in the heart ventricle,” Mado 
managed to gasp ; “now we’ll be pumped 
into an artery and sent to some distant 
part of Joane’s body!” 

With a pulsing whirlpool of rushing, 
surging blood plasma, Don and Mado 
were hurled with astounding force into a 
mammoth artery — at least, to Don and 
Mado, it was like a great hundred- foot 
conduit. 

The thudding impulses of the heart 
lessened in force, but with regular, timed 
strokes, Don and Mado were forced along 
the artery. 

“I know we’re in an artery !” sang out 
Mado. “The pressure is not so bad, now. 
If we have good luck and are pumped 
along in the arterial system until we reach 
a finger or some point near the skin, we’ll 
be able to escape from Joane’s body.” 
“Time is getting short,” said Don, who 
was ever anxious for Joane’s safety, “and 
we’re growing in size all the time. How 
is your oxygen holding out ?” 

“I’ve about twelve hours left,” replied 
Mado, after reflecting his torch on a small 
gauge inside his helmet. 

“I’ve just thought of a very important 
thing,” Don exclaimed suddenly; “we 
must be very careful not to lose any of 
our tools or weapons — don’t you see? If 
we lost an axe or a sword, it would not 
harm Joane in the least now — but, as the 
effect of the Atomic Reductor’s rays wear 
off, the tool or weapon would gradually 
increase in size until it reached normal! 
In that unfortunate event, the article 
would be a serious menace to Joane’s life ! 
Let’s fasten all our tools and weapons 
securely to our bodies.” 

“A good idea,” answered Mado, suiting 
the thought with action. “Look at the 
germs and microbes about us ; they’re 
milling about, fighting and eating. What 
a wonderful sight!” 

Don, whose active mind was ever busy 
with their desperate problem of escaping 
from Joane’s body, swung his searchlight 
among the hordes of monsters swimming 
around them. Life, for these germs, cells, 
and microbes, was the survival of the fit- 
test. The largest and most ferocious gob- 
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bled the others — and the leucocytes de- 
voured any and all that came within their 
reach. 

Here was life mysterious, infinitesimal, 
bewildering, and monstrous! Here were 
faithful miniatures and inconceivable 
replicas of the ancient and mythological 
chimeras, hydras, minotaurs, griffins, 
krakens, cockatrices, . wyverns, and drag- 
ons — all living, breathing, fighting, eat- 
ing, dying, and multiplying with awesome 
rapidity ! 

There were also some indescribable 
things, living, eating, and breeding, never 
conceived in the active imaginations of 
the ancients! 

A lesson here for us humans: if such 
monstrosities of animal life exist within 
our own bodies — and they do — why is it 
unreasonable to believe that similar but 
larger astounding reptiles and monsters 
have not actually roamed this earth? — or 
do not now infest the millions of other 
worlds ! 

Don and Mado kept an Argus-eyed and 
nervous watch on the milling, ever-fight- 
ing cells and reptiles that came near them. 

Monsters, cells, and reptiles battled to 
the death in the blood plasma with abso- 
lute disregard for the two diminutive hu- 
mans. But Don and Mado felt in their 
brave hearts that it was only a question 
of time until some prodigious thing would 
attack them. This unpleasant premonition 
was suddenly fulfilled in a most startling 
manner ! 

A large mass of writhing beasts and 
reptiles, a short distance ahead of Don 
and Mado, were engaged in a battle royal. 
Don flashed his light into the group of 
fighting things, and then spoke to Mado. 

“Swim to the right! We’re about to 
drift into a mass of microbes and cells 
that are in a death grapple !” 

As Don finished speaking, he beheld a 
most terrifying sight. 

A mammoth, unspeakable thing, which 
resembled a stupendous centipede with the 
jaws and head of a hammer-head shark, 
dashed out of that awful melee of death 
— dashed straight at Don and Mado with 
its ghastly jaws agape! 



They were taken by complete surprise. 
They had no time to dodge aside; they 
could not escape that horrible yawning 
mouth ! 

In a hideous split-second, Don and 
Mado saw the monster’s fanged jaws clos- 
ing upon them. 

“Leap inside its mouth!” yelled Don, 
jerking at Mado’s arm. “That’s our only 
chance !” 

Don and Mado, both brave as Hector, 
were a bit frightened as the monster’s 
jaws snapped together. A repulsive rasp- 
ing tongue rolled them around, and they 
felt themselves forced down an unthink- 
able gullet. 

In a trice, they were in the microbe’s 
stomach — and the awful reptile was near- 
ly all one long stomach ! 

CHAPTER XI 
Eolian Dangers 

• Don, even in this dire and astounding 

peril, did not lose his uncanny presence 
of mind. He shouted in his phone mouth- 
piece. 

“The damnable thing has swallowed us ! 
Use your sword; we’ll cut our way out 
through its belly. Work fast!” 

Side by side, Don and Mado began to 
cut, slash, and chop at the stomach wall 
of the beast. In an unbelievably short 
time, they had cut their awful way to its 
massive ribs — rib bones that seemed as 
great building girders to the microbe- 
sized humans. 

For a bad moment, Don and Mado 
thought the great rib bones would delay 
them. Mado started to chop at the rib 
with his axe, but Don stopped him. 

“No, not that ; we can squeeze between 
the ribs. We’re nearly out of this mon- 
ster !” 

Cutting and slashing, Don and Mado 
squeezed between the two ribs. Don had 
some trouble wedging his larger body 
through the narrow space, but he made it ! 
A few more strokes and they were clear 
of the monster and were rapidly swim- 
ming away in the pulsing blood plasma. 
They flashed their lights rearward, but 
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the wounded monster had disappeared in 
the wonderful stream of life ! 

“That was a close call!” said Don. “If 
that microbe had closed down on us with 
his teeth, we would have been lost! We 
must be very cautious, Mado; we must 
not be killed in Joane’s body. That would 
be fatal for her because of our increas- 
ing sizes. Even if we were killed, our 
reduced atoms would continue to increase 
in size until they have reached a normal 
state; we’ve got to escape from Joane’s 
body soon. Cosmos !— look at those beasts 
drifting by. They are giant worms with 
immense round, flat heads.” 

“Yes,” replied Mado, his voice a bit 
shaken from the recent harrowing experi- 
ence; “they look like tetanus bacillus!” 

As Mado spoke, a mighty colony of 
microbes drifted by them. This was an 
amazing group of germs : long, linked 
chains of disk-like animals, animated 
beasts resembling giant parlor matches, 
mammoth sausage-shaped reptiles with 
one long filament at each end — undulat- 
ing things shaped like sea-cucumbers and 
spidery insects that baffled description ! 

“They look different in real life from 
what they do under the microscope,” 
mused Mado. “After we save Joane, I 
want to make a study of bacteria as a 
microbe-sized man. Think of what I can 
discover ! Think what a benefit that will 
be to humanity! Now we can isolate the 
germ of every known disease. We can — ” 
“Watch out!” warned Don, interrupt- 
ing Mado’s inspired scientific enthusiasm. 
“Keep your eyes open for attack ; we must 
be cautious. The artery tube is quite small 
now and it’s growing smaller rapidly! 
What does that mean ?” 

Mado snapped his thoughts back to 
their situation and replied: 

“It means that we are now in some re- 
mote part of Joane’s body. As an artery 
increases its distance from the heart, it 
grows smaller in size. Why ! — our artery 
is very small now ! It’s only about six feet 
in diameter ! I mean it appears as six feet 
to us. We’re bumping along, and we can 
now touch both sides! Something will 
happen soon!” 



Don and Mado were forced to hold 
their bodies in a horizontal position that 
they might be crowded through the ar- 
tery. 

Just when they felt that their bodies 
could not be squeezed along any further, 
they suddenly found themselves in a 
sponge-like area — a vast spongy material 
filled with millions of holes and made of 
soft gray tissues. 

They had oozed from the artery into 
this mysterious, soft, absorbent tissue. 
They were not now in the blood plasma, 
which had melted into the absorbent ma- 
terial like water seeping into a vast 
sponge. Suddenly they were surrounded 
by thousands of active working red blood 
cells. The red cells, now free from the 
blood stream, were going through an 
amazing business. They would undulate 
to nearby spongy tissue and shape their 
bodies into a great disc. This protoplasmic 
disc would enfold itself around a certain 
area of tissue. Then it would gradually 
become a globe again ; but, now, it would 
be larger in size. After this inexplicable 
inflation, the cell would roll away and slip 
into the nearest artery. 

• Mado, speechless with wonder, swept 

his light in all directions. After a time, 
he closely examined some of the strange 
sponge-like tissue; then, he watched the 
bewildering movements and inflation of 
the red blood cells. Suddenly, the great 
surgeon stiffened; his voice trembled in 
his excitement. 

“Don, we’re in Joane’s lungs! We’re 
in the lung cells ! We’re being exposed for 
oxygenation! That’s what the red cells 
are doing. They’re obtaining oxygen to 
take back into the blood stream — for re- 
storing breaking-down tissue. The blood 
is forced through these porous membranes 
and, .Thus exposed, it obtains fresh oxygen 
and releases its carbon-dioxide. Don, my 
brave boy, our way of escape is open! 
We will go out through Joane’s windpipe 
— through her mouth !” 

“Let’s go!” said Don. “Time is pre- 
cious.” 

Don’s simple, courageous words of de- 
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cision filled Mado’s heart with a vaster 
determination to win at their incredible 
task. He concentrated all his fine mental 
powers and years of technical study to 
their problem — the problem of finding 
their winding way out through Joane’s 
lungs. Mado thought deeply for a time; 
then, he exclaimed. 

“I have it, Don; we’ll follow one of 
these air tubes and keep in the branches 
that increase in size! Thus we are sure, 
in time, of reaching the trachea and, even- 
tually, the mouth. The gods of medicine 
have been kind to us ! Let’s try the first 
large tube.” 

Don and Mado struggled through the 
countless red blood cells and floundered 
waist-deep in the soft, spongy, porous tis- 
sue. In a short time they reached a large 
air tube. They squeezed in the tube and 
began to crawl along. Their flashlights 
showed that the pipe walls were com- 
posed of a white-colored, cartilaginous, 
close-textured tissue. 

“It’s an air tube!” sang out Mado. 

The two adventurers pressed steadily 
onward and the tube slowly increased in 
size. They came to many forks and turns 
in the tube, but always they carefully 
measured and took the larger opening. 
Soon they were able to stand erect and 
walk. 

Mado stopped to speak. 

“Don, I’ve an idea! There must be 
good, fresh air in this tube. I’m going to 
open my helmet and try it. If it’s good, 
we can save our , oxygen which is nearly 
exhausted.” 

It was a dramatic moment as Mado 
turned off his oxygen tank and carefully 
opened his helmet. 

“The air is breathable !” shouted Mado. 
“It’s got carbon-dioxide in it; but we can 
use it.” 

Both men, anxious to guard their swift- 
ly dwindling and precious oxygen, began 
to breathe the hot, humid air in the tube. 

For several hours they climbed — al- 
ways slightly upward — through a puzzling 
labyrinth of air tubes. Once they made 
an error and, after two valuable hours, 
noted that the tube was diminishing in 



size. They carefully retraced their lost 
steps and the next time were more cer- 
tain to select the largest tube. 

In time Don and Mado reached a tube 
that branched into what seemed a mighty 
tunnel to them. As they turned into this 
vast tube, they were nearly flung from 
their feet with the force of a tornado. A 
whistling long-drawn-out roar came to 
their ears — like the wail of an Arabian 
simoom. 

A mighty hurricane seized Don and 
Mado and they were flung along the tube 
for a long distance before they could seize 
some rough places in the cartilage walls 
of the tubes. 

“Careful, Don!” warned Mado, “we’re 
near the trachea ! This terrific wind is the 
air going in and out of Joane’s lungs 1” 

“Hold fast to me!” shouted Don. 

They came to a larger tube; they 
stopped and flashed their lights across its 
great width; fully five hundred feet, it 
seemed to them. 

“The trachea !” exclaimed Mado, in 
great joy. “We’ll soon be in Joane’s 
mouth, but it’s going to be a dangerous 
trip! Hear the wind whistle and roar 
along that tube? It’s like the fabled cave 
of Eolus! Don, we’ll have to take great 
care in travelling through this tube.” 

“I’ve an idea,” spoke up Don. “When 
the air rushes out, well let it carry us 
along for a short distance. When the air 
rushes in, well just hang on and wait for 
Joane’s next out-going breath!” 

“Fine!” exploded Mado; “it’s a great 
scheme !” 

Don and Mado carefully crawled out 
into the vast tube of tornado-like wind. 
Like straws they were hurled along until 
they succeeded in grasping the rough tube 
walls. They were dragged back and forth 
like men trapped in a hurricane. 

“Careful !” screamed Don, “don’t lose 
any of your equipment ; hold close to me !” 

• When it seemed that they could stand 
no more of the buffeting, mauling, 
breathing tempest, Don and Mado reached 
softer tissue. Here it was suddenly and 
comparatively quiet and the two adven- 
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turers lay flat to rest their tired aching 
bodies. Mado, not as tough and condi- 
tioned as Don, was in bad shape. The ter- 
rific physical strain of the incredible 
expedition was beginning to take its in- 
evitable physical toll. Don, realizing that 
the older and softer Mado was exhausted, 
spoke in sincere, sympathetic tones. 

“Mado, we’re going to make it! This 
trip is going to be a success and you’re 
the one who is making it so ! We’re tired ; 
let’s rest a while.” 

Mado’s body may have been tired, but 
his indomitable will and courage were 
unaffected. The brave surgeon remon- 
strated. 

“Don, we can’t stop here — we’re in the 
most perilous position of the entire trip. 
We must press on — at once!” 

“Why ?” asked Don ; “this seems to be 
safe.” 

“We’re in Joane’s throat,” Mado an- 
swered. “The hurricane from her breath- 
ing is going through the nostrils. We, 
being nearly to her mouth, do not feel the 
wind, but we’re not safe here. If they 
should give Joane medicine or water, we 
would be deluged with a mighty flood! 
And, if we were washed into her stomach, 
I’m afraid we would be lost. Even if she 
should convulsively swallow at any time, 
we may be unable to keep from travelling 
to the stomach. We must get out of 
Joane’s mouth as soon as we can!” 

“All right,” said Don, convinced by 
Mado’s words. “Here, let me help you.” 

Valiantly Don and Mado struggled 
through the rough mountains and jungle 
which made up the soft flesh they were 
traversing. Several times they were 
hurled many feet as the flesh mass moved 
and trembled like a mighty earthquake 
shakes the land! Mado explained these 
jerking tremors. 

“Spasmodic movements of the mouth 
muscles! If you see a sudden great light 
ahead, grab something and hang on and 
be sure to snap your helmet shut — for 
the light will indicate that Joane’s mouth 
is being opened to give her water. We’ve 
been lucky, so far, but I know they will 
give her food, water, or medicine soon. 



We must hurry! Eureka! Look, Don, can 
you see the teeth ? We’re nearly out !” 

Don cast his search-light ahead. He saw 
a mighty wall of great porcelain-like col- 
umns. Like the Great Wall of China, the 
row of vast teeth stretched before them. 
Yet Don knew that he and Mado — but 
part of a micron in size — could easily slip 
between any of the teeth, no matter how 
closely and evenly set together. 

With renewed vigor and determination, 
they plunged forward. Don, whose vast 
reservoir of strength seemed inexhaust- 
ible, was now assisting Mado at all times. 

“I wish I had your strength,” panted 
the tired surgeon. 

“And I your courage!” answered Don 
in splendid tribute. 

Between two of the towering tooth col- 
umns they paused to rest for a few min- 
utes. Don cast his light about and played 
it over the inside of Joane’s mouth. 

Don’s brave heart exulted ; he was sure, 
now, that the wondrous expedition would 
be a success and that the great Mado 
could soon operate successfully. He knew 
that many perils and problems were yet 
to be met; they must cross the vast dis- 
tance of the laboratory to reach the 
Atomic Reductor. Once there, they must 
attract attention of Jack, or someone — for 
Jack and the attending physicians would 
be watching for them to come from the 
incision in Joaue’s back and the agreed 
time had long since expired! No doubt, 
Jack and Mado’s staff considered them 
lost. Time was all-important; they must 
press on. 

Mado, whose active mind was consider- 
ing the same perplexing problems, arose 
and spoke. 

“Let’s go on, Don.” 

Like men scaling the mighty precipices 
of the Alps, Don and Mado climbed until 
they stood between Joane’s lips. They 
paused in a great canyon in the skin and, 
for the first time in more than five days, 
saw light — light from a source outside of 
living flesh ! It was a sight which brought 
tears of sheer joy to their tired eyes. 

“Come,” said Mado. “Let’s move on 
until we get to the chin. We must decide 
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whether to go to the incision where they 
expected us or to the Atomic Reductor. 
What do you advise, Don?” 

Don replied promptly. “I think it’s too 
dangerous to return to the incision. I’m 
for starting for the Reductor. It’s a long 
hard trip, but I’m sure it’s best. They’ve 
given us up, but Jack — bless his faithful 
heart — will make them wait for us beyond 
the agreed time limit. I notice I feel very 
light. That means one thing ; we’re grow- 
ing rapidly and our weight is too light 
for our size. I think we’ve grown until 
we’re now about the size of very small 
fleas. Adjust your gravity nullifier to a 
heavier and more comfortable weight.” 
Both men reached to the tiny devices 
strapped on their backs, but neither had 
a chance to make any adjustment, for a 
great object moved toward them with be- 
wildering speed and a choking pungent 
odor filled the atmosphere. 

“Leap!” yelled Mado. “Leap! They’re 
sponging Joane’s face with alcohol and 
a bath in that volatile fluid would be fatal 
to us!” 

They leaped in unison — but, as they 
jumped, a mighty object struck them and 
they were flung far into space. They were 
falling — falling to the floor which was, 
comparatively, a mile away ! 

CHAPTER XII 

Laboratory Hazards 

• Don and Mado fell spinning and turn- 
ing in their long, fearful plunge to the 
laboratory floor. It was fortunate that 
they had not yet increased their weight 
with the gravity nullifiers. The speed of 
their fall was not rapid enough to be 
extremely dangerous, but Don and Mado 
were greatly worried as they hurtled to- 
ward the distant floor. 

Most insects and tiny animals can fall 
vast distances and land without damage. 
So it was with Don and Mado — now flea- 
sized men. 

“Hold your body limp!” yelled Don. 
“We’re going to hit 1” 

They struck with a great clatter of their 



equipment in a large furrow that ap- 
peared to be about three feet deep. To 
Don and Mado, the smooth, polished 
linoleum-covered floor seemed to be a 
very rough and immense desert surfaced 
with deep, regular knarls or ruts. 

“Are you hurt, Mado?” asked Don, 
anxiously, as he sprang to his friend’s 
side. 

“Not a bit,” hastened Mado, scram- 
bling to his feet. “But what a leap; we 
fell a mile or more !” 

“That fall saved us a lot of time,” went 
on Don. “I don’t think we had better try 
to cross the floor. It’s a highly hazardous 
desert trip for tiny men like us ! There are 
several people constantly moving about 
in this laboratory, and they might step on 
us — or, worse yet, they might run the 
vacuum cleaner over the floor. We’ll go 
over to the baseboard and follow the wall 
around the room. Let’s hurry and get to 
the wall. It’s dangerous here ; we’re under 
Joane’s bed — or at the edge — and Jack 
or some of your medical staff are sure to 
step on us here. Rush for the wall ! It’s 
just beyond the bed about ten feet — and 
that’s a good six mile trek for us! It’s a 
mighty good thing that we’re very strong 
and active in comparison to our sizes.” 

Sprinting and leaping over the deep 
wash-board corrugations of the linoleum, 
they soon reached a point that was directly 
under the bed. Here Don paused and 
spoke. 

“Let’s discard our diving suits, helmets, 
and all heavy equipment except one sword 
each and our gravity nullifiers. It will 
make the going much easier.” 

Don and Mado hastily removed all their 
superfluous equipment as Don suggested. 

In an hour they reached the wall and 
started on their long journey, which was 
to take them half-way around the large 
room before they reached the Atomic Re- 
ductor. The last of their concentrated 
food tablets and water gave their strength 
a new lease. 

“How far is it to the Reductor?” asked 
Mado as he strove to keep apace with 
Don’s longer and stronger legs. 
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Don considered this problem for a time 
and then replied. 

“It’s about one hundred feet to the 
Reductor around the wall ; that means the 
equivalent of a sixty-mile trail for us ! But 
remember this ; we’re like ants ; we’re ex- 
ceedingly strong considering our sizes, 
and not only that, but we’re gradually 
increasing in size. By the time we reach 
the Reductor, I think we will be as large 
as match-heads ! Are you tired ?” 

“No,” lied the noble Mado; “I’m all 
right.” 

Moving tirelessly, Don led the rough 
trail as he kept close to the base-board. 
They came to a damp mass and the trav- 
elling was more difficult. 

Don looked into the vast distances of 
the laboratory and explained. 

“Mado, it’s a good thing that I have 
the floor plan and equipment of the labo- 
ratory well fixed in my mind. We’re un- 
der the sink now. That great, round col- 
umn which appears to be a hundred feet 
thick to us is a small half-inch water pipe! 
And, judging from the water we’re wad- 
ing through in the low places, my plumb- 
ing must leak.” 

“Look out, Don !” yelled Mado in sud- 
den alarm. “Here’s a monster about to 
attack us !” 

Don whirled, sword flashing to hand. 
Crawling from under the baseboard was 
a most fearsome forty-foot reptile. It re- 
sembled an alligator but its vicious head 
was mouthed with two immense black 
fangs — fangs large as a bull elephant’s 
tusks ! The insect beast regarded Don and 
Mado with evil, hungry eyes and lunged 
forward. 

“Leap into that tiny crack in the base- 
board !” shouted the ready-witted Don. 
“The cursed thing is a silver-fish !” 

“Yes,” gasped Mado, as he darted with 
Don into the narrow crack — a weather- 
check in the timber; “it’s an aptera 
thysanura!” * * * 

Jack Cromwell — Don’s laboratory as- 
sistant, who was left in charge of the 
Atomic Reductor and Joane, while Don 
and Mado were on their incredible ex- 



pedition — was nearly insane from grief 
and worry. Jack was now examining the 
incision in Joane’s back with a high- 
powered microscope. There was agony in 
his voice as he turned to the physicians 
standing by Joane’s bed. 

“It’s no use arguing, gentlemen; Don 
and Doctor Mado left me in complete 
charge here. I know Don and Mado 
should have appeared hours ago and I 
realize that their oxygen supply must be 
exhausted. But, you do not know Donald 
Millstein as I know him ! He is the 
bravest, smartest, and most resourceful 
man in all the world — he always finds 
means to meet any danger or situation. 
I would go through Hell with him, know- 
ing that he would outdo the Devil! You 
cannot operate on my sister! Donald will 
return — and he will bring back Mado! 
Donald is fighting for the girl he loves — 
my sister! You watch the incision with 
the microscope. I’m going to watch at 
the Atomic Reductor. I have a strange 
hunch that Donald and Mado might go 
there. We will wait, gentlemen, for Don 
and Mado. Donald will return; he will 
not fail!” 

Having delivered this dramatic ulti- 
matum, Jack went sadly to the Atomic 
Reductor and went over the white pol- 
ished marble of its platform with infinite 
care. He found nothing! 

With eyes swollen and streaming from 
worry and loss of sleep, Jack continued 
to watch the Reductor platform. Tired 
and mind-tortured though he was, he had 
the sudden, instinctive feeling that peril 
threatened — the warning of some obscene, 
awful danger throbbed in his brain. 

He looked up to note that two of the 
guards, stationed outside the laboratory, 
had brought in a heavy-set, bearded man. 
One guard explained. 

“This guy insists on seeing you, Jack. 
He says he has a message from the Falcon 
for you! We’ve searched him for 
weapons.” 

Jack’s tortured brain flamed with quick 
anger. The Falcon — Don’s sworn enemy! 
Why should the Falcon harass him now? 
The Falcon was to blame for Joane’s 
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terrible wound ! — the Falcon, who always 
sent some wretched dope-crazed killer to 
do his dirty work! Why didn’t he come 
out in the open himself? Jack could not 
control his anger as he faced the bearded 
man. 

“So you're a messenger of the Fal- 
con’s?” he grated. “To hell with you and 
the Falcon — and your message! You’re 
only a dope-fiend slave of your evil mas- 
ter! You’re going to be locked up until 
Donald—” 

Jack stopped as a sudden fear hit his 
heart — again that strange premonition of 
some deadly peril dominated his mind. He 
acted. / 

With a quick snap, he slapped away*the 
man’s hat and jerked at the heavy beard. 
The beard came off in his hand and Jack 
leaped backward, amazed. 

Before him, unmasked, stood Don’s re- 
sourceful and dangerous enemy — the 
Falcon ! 

Jack started forward, and the two 
ready-witted guards pointed their re- 
volvers at the Falcon. 

“Watch him!” shot out Jack, knowing 
from past experience how deadly and dan- 
gerous this man-demon could be. 

“Stop!” shouted the Falcon, as he held 
a round ball high in his right hand. “Do 
not touch me ! Fools, do you think I would 
come here, myself, unless I were sure of 
escaping after I accomplished my pur- 
pose? You well know my powers!” 

“Damn you!” snarled Jack. “You will 
never leave this place alive!” 

“Oh yes, I will!” sneered the Falcon. 
“In my hand I hold an explosive bomb 
which would wreck this entire laboratory ! 
If you shoot me, the bomb will drop and 
explode, and the explosive holds a deadly 
gas which will kill all of you instantly if 
the explosion fails to do so — so don’t 
touch me, and don’t shoot if you all wish 
to live. But I don't wish to kill you all ; I 
only want to get Millstein ! As he is away 
adventuring in the land of tiny things, 
I’ll just' destroy his clever invention, the 
Atomic Reductor. Then my old enemy, 
Millstein, will be doomed to live out his 
life as a microbe-sized man! It was such 



a sweet and perfect revenge that I dared 
to come myself — to be sure the idea would 
not be bungled by one of my many as- 
sistants. You will stand quietly and calmly 
while I wreck the Reductor. Then I will 
depart — and remember; all the while I 
shall hold this bomb loosely in my left 
hand ! Should it drop — but let us not think 
of the awful result. I’m immune to the 
gas which the bomb releases with its ex- 
plosion. Stand back, you fools!” 

Chuckling horribly, the Falcon started 
toward the Atomic Reductor. 

Jack stood trembling with his heart 
madly racing. His brain seemed afire; his 
eyes were glued to that deadly orange- 
like bomb in the Falcon’s hand. Don, 
Mado, and Joane would be lost — would 
die because of the Falcon! Jack’s brain 
was torn between fury and despair. 

The Falcon sneeringly strode near Jack 
as he moved toward the Atomic Reductor. 

Like a cobra strikes in its instinctive 
hatred, Jack sprang — sprang like a mother 
tigress that fights for her kittens! His 
desperate mind had planned the seemingly 
impossible. The Falcon, noting Jack’s 
quick movement, tossed the bomb toward 
the Reductor! 

But Jack had thought of that ; his 
panther-like leap carried him past the 
Falcon; and, with unbelievable quickness 
of eye and hand, he plucked the bomb 
out of the very air ! Then his sinewy right 
arm snapped in a quick flashing arc and 
the bomb sailed through an open window 
as the Falcon leaped for the Atomic Re- 
ductor ! 

As a mighty blasting explosion rocked 
the building, Jack sprang at the Falcon 
and swung with all his pent-up hatred 
and agony of mind at the leering face. He 
felt the bones of his hand crush in from 
the fearful impact but his mind gloated to 
see the Falcon crash over backwards ! 

The smashing force of Jack’s hysterical 
blow sent the heavy Falcon hurtling into 
the Atomic Reductor ; the Falcon’s wildly- 
grasping hands struck the switches and 
jerked them on full power! 

There was a blinding flash of high- 
power static electricity; rotors whined 
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crescendo; a great, blue leaping flame 
bathed the writhing body of the Falcon! 

Jack and the others stood aghast as 
the body of the Falcon shrunk with 
awful speed — in a few seconds he had 
entirely disappeared! 

Jack, with his unbroken left hand, shut 
off the Atomic Reductor and turned to 
the others. 

“Gentlemen,” he said calmly. “The 
Falcon has gone into a world of infinitely 
small things — a size far smaller than that 
attained by Donald and Mado. And that’s 
a good safe place for him ! We will wait 
for Don and Mado to return. Donald will 
not fail! I’ll watch the Reductor plat- 
form.” * * * 

Don and Mado retreated to the utter- 
most confines of their protecting crack 
while the infuriated silver fish clashed its 
fangs at the opening. The beast tried to 
wedge its horrible head into the crack to 
reach Don and Mado. Finding that im- 
possible, the monster thrust its two long 
feelers into the crack. 

Don’s sword flashed twice and severed 
the feelers. 

Of a sudden, Don became angry — 
angry at the frightful thing which de- 
tained them when it was so supremely 
important to reach the Reductor. Once 
aroused, Don was dangerous to any op- 
posing man or beast. His racing brain 
conceived a daring and clever plan; he 
turned to Mado. 

“Mado, you said that I was the leader 
of this expedition; very well, I’m giving 
orders, and you are going to obey! You 
won’t want to, but it is best! Here’s my 
plan; you’re tired — I’m not. I can cross 
the floor to the Reductor in half the time, 
alone. I’ll get to the reductor and, some- 
way, I’ll attract Jack’s attention. I’m 
going to lessen my weight with my gravity 
nullifier until I can leap like a kangaroo. 
It’s risky, but I’ll make it. When I’m in- 
creased by the Reductor to normal size, 
I’ll return for you. I’ll place a small white 
card at this crack. You crawl on it, and 
I’ll take you to the Reductor! And don’t 
move from this crack!” 



“Very well, Don,” sighed Mado; “but 
how are you going to escape this dragon 
thing that is guarding this retreat?” 

“Watch me !” snarled Don. “No bug is 
going to ruin our hopes, now! Give me 
your sword!” 

Don stepped lithely forward and care- 
fully measured the distance to the silver- 
fish. He threw one sword with such force 
that it hissed like an arrow in its flight! 
The keen blade, cleverly hurled, buried 
itself to the hilt in the monster’s repulsive 
head ! The silver-fish backed away from 
the crack and gnashed its fangs! Appar- 
ently it was not fatally wounded. 

Don dashed in close to the monster 
and hurled the remaining sword. His aim 
was perfect, and the blade sank home in 
the beast’s skull. The monster shook its 
mammoth head and charged ! 

With quick but infinitely careful fin- 
gers, Don adjusted his gravity nullifier to 
a lesser weight. With all his strength, he 
leaped high, barely in time to avoid the 
clashing fangs of the wounded silver-fish. 

The mighty leap carried Don high into 
the atmosphere. He was astounded; he 
could leap prodigious distances ! He 
landed gently and at a vast distance from 
where he had leaped. He was elated ; he 
knew now that he could reach the Re- 
ductor with a few skillful leaps. 

Don did reach the Atomic Reductor 
and he leaped into the center of its white 
marble platform. He could see Jack’s 
giant hands holding a large reading glass ! 
A microscope was close at hand. To Don, 
the microscope was a mighty engine. 

He jumped in front of the microscope 
lense and shouted with the voice of 
Stentor! He realized that Jack could not 
hear his squeaks — squeaks so high-pitched 
that they could not ev«n register on Jack’s 
normal-sized eardrums. 

In a frantic hurry to attract Jack’s at- 
tention to his tiny self, Don danced and 
shouted ; but Jack did not see — or hear 
him. 

In desperation, Don’s mind raced; his 
mental faculties were spurred by the 
thought of Joane’s need. Of a sudden, he 
had a wonder-plan. 
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He laid his flash-light on the marble 
surface and reflected its beams so that 
they struck the surface of the reading 
glass Jack was holding. Then he stood in 
front of the flash-light and danced like 
a madman! 

Jack could not see the light of the flash- 
light — it was incredibly small to him — 
but before his astounded vision a shadow 
danced, dervish-like, on his reading glass 
— a shadow that enlarged hundreds of 
times the actual size of Don! 

Don was flung from his feet by a 
mighty roaring air-hammer of sound 
waves. To him it was a rumbling, thunder- 
like vibration, but to the other humans in 
the laboratory, Jack’s voice roared out 
plainly. 

“Don and Mado are back ! They’re on 
the Reductor’s platform ! Thank God ! 
Stand back — I’m going to start the Atomic 
Reductor in reverse; I’m going to bring 
them back to normal size.” 

Jack’s grey twitching lips moved in si- 
lent prayer as he manipulated switches. 
He did not feel the pain as the shattered 
bones of his right hand grated together 
when he closed a large switch. 

The group in the laboratory huddled 
together with amazed awe while they 
watched Don materialize in a maelstrom 
of whirling electrical energy. 

Don, now normal-sized, leaped from 
the Reductor platform and grasped 
Jack’s hand. 

A hundred questions welled up at 
Jack’s mouth, but only one question came 
through : 

“Donald, where is Mado?” 

“He’s all right !” snapped Don. “Quick ! 
— give me a white card; when I place it 
on the Reductor’s platform, you operate 
the machine!” 

Jack and the others gazed, wide-eyed 
with stark amazement, while Don dived 
under the laboratory sink with a white 
card in his hand. They could not see what 
he was doing, but, after a few tense mo- 
ments, Don arose and very tenderly car- 
ried the white card and carefully placed 
it on the Atomic Reductor’s platform ; he 
told Jack to start the Reductor in reverse. 



The laboratory was instantly filled with 
the snapping, leaping sound of vast en- 
ergy. The platform of the Reductor was 
literally bathed in a glowing blue ball of 
static electricity and Mado, unharmed and 
of normal size, stepped from the plat- 
form! 

Jack, wide-eyed with happiness, began 
to fire a volley of questions; but in his 
eager excitement, he could only stutter. 

“Don — tell us — your trip — the Falcon 
was here — he got reduced— did you reach 
the bullet — is Joane safe?” 

Don affectionately slapped Jack on the 
back. 

“Not now, Jack, later; there’s much to 
do at once !” he said. 

“Yes, indeed,” cut in Mado, turning to 
his assistants ; “prepare Joane for an op- 
eration at once!” 

• Three weeks later Joane was conva- 
lescing in her own home. She was 
recovering rapidly; the operation, remov- 
ing the bullet from her spine, had been 
a perfect success. Mado’s superlative skill 
and the work performed by Don and 
Mado within Joane ’s body had combined 
to accomplish the seemingly impossible, 
and because of his trip to the bullet’s loca- 
tion as a microbe-sized man, Mado knew 
just how to operate. Joane was destined to 
recover her usual good health. 

Just now, Don, Jack, and Mado were 
at her side. The men were discussing the 
Falcon and his plight of having been re- 
duced to an infinitely small man. 

“I’ll wager the Falcon is having star- 
tling adventures — wherever he is,” Mado 
said. 

“He is somewhere in the laboratory,” 
stated Don; “there’s no doubt of that! 
We’ll catch him; for in a fortnight, he 
should increase in size until he is about 
the size of a rat! Of course, he has the 
problem of food and water — and the dan- 
ger of attack from microbes.” 

“I’ll be helping to guard that labora- 
tory!” broke in Jack, grimly. “I like to 
hunt rats !” 

Joane looked tenderly at her adored 
Donald and murmured. 
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“Donald, my dear one, I’m worried 
about one thing. I know that a human 
body — no matter how healthy — is full of 
horrible microbe monsters and reptile- 
like germs. I hope you and Mado didn’t 
find any of those awful beasts in my 
body! The very thought is dreadful! 
Why, Don, you could not possibly love 
me if you found such terrible things in 
my flesh ! It worries me !” 

Mado started to speak with inspired, 



technical enthusiasm on his beloved sub- 
ject of bacterial beasts, germ reptiles, and 
microbe monsters, but Don flashed a sur- 
reptitious wink of humorous warning, and 
— as a gentleman should — lied gallantly. 

“Joane, my darling, never think that 
again! Mado and I found no awful mi- 
crobes in your flesh. I do remember seeing 
a few red and white blood cells — harmless 
things ! And you know that nothing can 
ever change my love for you!” 



THE END 
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THE COSMIC COCKTAIL 

By Siegfried Wagener 

(Continued from page 925) 



correct.” After a moment’s hesitation, 
Waldorff-Palmer did as told and dis- 
covered that the beam of light was ac- 
curately aimed at the pillow of his bed. 

“So, you scoundrel, you flashed light 
in my eyes while I was trying to sleep.” 
The “patient’s” wrath was steadily mount- 
ing. 

“Not ordinary, visible light, sir — but 
the light rays from interstellar worlds. 
Tonight, for instance, I reflected on you 
the light of the Orion nebulae and I 
shouldn’t wonder if your dreams had 
something to do with nebulae.” 
Waldorff-Palmer sat down again. He 
gasped and fought for words. “You 
.... you’re mad. I .... I did dream 
of nebulae . . . . ” 

“Yes,” there was a flutter of content- 
ment in Ed’s voice that didn’t escape 
Eleanor’s sharp ears. “And I could tell 
exactly what you were dreaming of on 
each night since .... since you got 
moon-struck.” 

“Then you . . . . ” Waldorff-Palmer 
could no longer control himself. He 
jumped to his feet. 

“Wait,” Ed shouted. “Sit down.” It 
sounded like an order and, strangely 
enough, Waldorff-Palmer obeyed. 

• Ed worked quickly. He turned the cos- 
mic reflector around so that the flash 
struck between Waldorff-Palmer’s eyes. 
Then he adjusted his mirrors and, al- 
though he did all this in great hurry, he 
aimed accurately. The generator began 
its humming and the Aliments of the tubes 
emanated a faint glow. 

Waldorff-Palmer suddenly stroked his 
forehead. His face twitched as if in rage. 

“You’re getting sore now, doctor,” the 
experimenter told him. 

“Quiet !” Waldorff-Palmer roared. “It’s 
the damndest thing . ” 

“Wait !” Again that commanding voice. 



Again a quick adjustment of the minors, 
and, “Now you’re cooling off. Dr. Wal- 
dorff-Palmer !” 

The “patient” looked with amazement 
at his tormenter. He rubbed his eyes. 
Suddenly tie smiled. 

“Naturally, I’m cooling off. After all, 
I’m a scientist, and I hope I can still 
recognize a great discovery when I see 
one.” 

“Wait!” The third command was even 
sharper than the previous. Ed’s hands 
whirled while he adjusted his electrically 
sensitized mirrors once more. 

“Now you are feeling very mellow, 
doctor.” 

Waldorff-Palmer smiled benignly. 

“Am I hot the father of this girl here, 
Ed? Wouldn’t it make a father’s heart 
mellow to see his only child so deeply in 
love ?” 

“Dad!” Eleanor cried and flung her 
arms around her father’s neck. 

Unobserved Ed managed a fourth ad- 
justment. Now father and daughter were 
in the range of the cosmic reflector. Ed 
waited for their emotions to subside. 

Sobbing on her dad’s shoulder, Eleanor 
said demurely, “Oh, stop it, Ed. We don’t 
want to get angry again . . . . ” 

Waldorff-Palmer smiled at him. “Turn 
it off, Ed. I’m convinced without flying 
into another rage. You win! Your in- 
strument does things which in another 
age may have landed you on the stake. If 
you weren’t a scientist. I’d call it stark 
magic. You’ll upset all the psychological 
rules of Freud, and you’ll throw physics 
into turmoil because you are proving that 
matter and mind are inter-related. Ed, 
come here, son,” he stretched out his hand 
over the shaking shoulder of his daughter. 
“Take this child and make her happy. 
And I’ll And a way that the newspapers 
will soon print big headlines about your 
.... stupendous discovery.” 



THE END 
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EARTH’S LUCKY DAY 

By F. Flagg and F. J. Ackerman 

{Continued from page 935) 



too late. But that the life processes will 
again produce intelligent beings on this 
planet, all our wisdom assures us. For this 
reason, we leave behind us a record of our 
visit. In fifty million years we shall re- 
turn again. In the meantime let us go on 
to the remaining planet of this small solar 
system where, haply, reasoning creatures 
may be found — alive.” 

• So ends the strange document; and it 
can be imagined with what utter 
amazement we first read it, with what 
mixed emotions of incredulity and belief 
the world of science first learned of its 
existence. But as I have said above, there 
was the evidence of metals unknown to 
earth to convince the doubting, and the 
completeness with which it accounted for 
the mysterious disappearances of June 
4th, 1953. Yet for all that, there was 
something which had to be explained 
away, and I mentioned it to Professor 
Jimson, and to Doctor Lestrange of the 
Paris Institute. 

“Granted,” I said, “that something mys- 
terious visited earth and sealed the 
globe, the car, with their occupants, and 
General Dobell and his staff, into the cyl- 
inder, how was it that no eye on earth per- 
ceived such visitors ? And how was it such 
visitors could view a speeding car, a bat- 
tle in progress, the excited movements of 
Krell and Dredd, and of thousands of 
people, and yet write as if they believed 
life to be extinct on earth, and as if they 
had witnessed no movement, no action ?” 

It was Doctor Lestrange who answered 
me at length. “It is all a profound mys- 



tery,” he said, “and yet — aren’t you mis- 
taken in thinking no eye perceived them ? 
Wasn’t the blur, the shadow, the heat — 
them? All of them man could see or feel.” 
He wiped his glasses, set them back on his 
nose, and regarded us somewhat diffi- 
dently. 

“You have noted,” he continued, “that 
the strange document implies the visitors 
to have been of colossal size. They evi- 
dently came from outside our solar sys- 
tem, from a world immensely larger than 
ours, where conditions of time, even of 
organic structure, might differ radically 
from what prevails here. If we imagine 
beings whose day is our second or minute, 
whose physical nature is in accord with 
such a condition of affairs, then we im- 
agine. beings unable to hear us, to hear 
the sounds of earth, or to perceive our 
motions. To them we might well appear 
motionless, noiseless, stricken with death.” 
We looked at one another silently. 

“And Krell,” I said, “and Dredd, and all 
the other poor devils, unable to make 
their plight known; dying, with eternal 
life around them.” 

“Oh, I know,” said Lestrange, “that 
this explanation is not entirely satisfac- 
tory, that it has certain flaws; but the 
physical reactions of beings, living at a 
time-rhythm immensely faster than our 
own, would be so complex, so utterly un- 
predictable by us, that it is absurd to ad- 
vance this objection or that. I can only 
say that my theory best fits the facts in 
the case.” 

It did. It does. And so the world of 
science, the world of man, has decided. 



THE END 
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THE DUPLICATE 

By A. Connell 

( Continued from page 941 ) 



nothing better to do than search houses 
at four o’clock in the morning, I lose all 
respect for the police.” 

“That’s enough,” said Davidson. “The 
house is going to be searched whether you 
like to be sarcastic or not.” 

Jordan pointed a long finger at David- 
son. “I refuse,” he said. “You — ” He 
stopped and looked over his shoulder. 
“Get back!” he shrieked suddenly, to 
some unseen thing inside the house. “Get 
back! Hear me! Get back!” 

Another figure appeared on the bal- 
cony. Jordan was shrieking orders like 
a madman. 

“Green !” said one of the men at David- 
son’s elbow. 

“No,” said Davidson, in little more 
than a whisper. “Can’t you guess ? That’s 
the Duplicate!” 

Jordan was still shouting. He lurched 
forward, trying to push the second figure 
off the balcony, out of the sight of the 
men below. The two grappled ; they came 
apart. A hand holding a heavy metal bar 
was raised above Jordan’s head. The bar 
descended three times with sickening 
force. Jordan spun around, groped at the 
air, and fell dead in a creeping pool of 
his own blood. The metal bar was thrown 
clanking beside him; then abruptly the 
murderer had vanished back into the 
house. 



With an effort, Davidson threw off the 
horror of the happening. “Johnson and 
I will enter the house,” he said crisply. 
“The rest of you surround the grounds. 
We’ve got to catch that creature before 
it can do any more harm.” 

Accompanied by one of the men, he 
pushed open the door and silently en- 
tered. A corridor stretched before them ; 
at its end was a staircase. And strug- 
gling near the top were two men — weird 
twins. 

“For God’s sake, hurry!” cried one of 
them. “This is the Duplicate!” 

Davidson ran up the steps ; his clubbed 
revolver fell with stunning force onto the 
head of the thing that had never known 
natural birth. It staggered, fell uncon- 
scious across the steps. 

Green looked down at it and. trembled. 
“Thank Heaven that’s over! That crea- 
ture has just killed Lewis Jordan out on 
the front balcony . . . .” 

“We saw it all,” Davidson said. He 
was lost in the marvel of all that had 
happened, and most of all at the un- 
dreamable thing at his feet. . , . 

In the quiet of the night two days later, 
Lawson Green's wife spoke to him. “I 
pity Jordan a little. Like Frankenstein, 
he was killed by his own creation. . . .” 
Green laughed mirthlessly. “The Dup- 
licate would never kill its master. / killed 
Jordan.” 



THE END 
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THE IMPERFECT GUESS 

By Philip Barshofsky 

( Continued from page 9S1) 



“Now let there be no evil emotions be- 
tween us. We have realized your clumsy, 
but honest intentions and so we are going 
to take you into our confidence. We feel 
that it may be beneficial for you and for 
us to communicate frequently, for I have 
recently learned that there are many 
sciences which your race has developed 
and of which we are almost totally ig- 
norant. The same applies to you. 

“To enable communication, I am leav- 
ing with you one of our telecards. It is 
very simple to operate. If you wish to 
summon us, merely curl the card so that 
both ends meet. That closes the automatic 
circuit. You see, we must operate on vi- 
brations below the atom waves, since we 
cannot communicate through them. If 
the card begins to whine, that means we 
are calling you, so merely close the cir- 
cuit and place the instrument close to 
your head, which I have deduced is the 
receptacle of your brain.” 

“I understand,” Felix replied, so re- 
lieved at this happy turn of affairs that 
he ventured a question. “Isn’t it easier 
and simpler to communicate the way we 
are doing now?” 

“Hardly. The telecard is much more 
effective and complete in its transporting 
mental waves through the subatomic 
ether, and besides, being more powerful, 
it doesn’t consume as much energy as 
does the glowite mantle or inter-dimen- 
sional thought-carriers. It’s a recent in- 
vention of ours.” 

Felix, under the circumstances, became 
bold enough to comment. 

“Very interesting. Some other time you 
must tell me more about the subatomic 
world of yours and its contents. But I 
would like to know how it was that you 
were able to obtain my satire by yourself. 
After all, since you seem to be able to 
locate me, why couldn’t you have been 
able to find my story as it passed through 
the mails, and taken it?” 



“Very sinple. We locate you by your 
mental emanations, but inanimate ob- 
jects give off no such waves, so they are, 
to us, undetectable. However, before you 
visited that curious creature who occu- 
pied that semi-transparent cubicle in that 
huge artificial structure, we learned that 
your literary satire was already in his 
care, having, at the cost of tremendous 
power, caught his mental emanations to 
that extent. You understand now?” 

“Perfectly, but would you mind if I 
ask you later a few scientific questions?” 
Felix asked his visitor, who now dropped 
a bluish card-like object to the table. Fe- 
lix noted that it was about six inches 
long and as many wide, but only one- 
fourth of an inch thick. He correctly de- 
duced ^hat it probably contained some in- 
tricate and delicate machinery. 

“Not at all.” Then Pyx added with a 
note of finality, “Greetings, my three-di- 
mensional friend,” and disappeared with 
a fiery flash. 

Felix picked up the card. It was soft 
and flexible. Grinning sort of triumphant- 
ly, he pulled the chair up to the table. 

“Well,” he said to himself aloud, 
“that’s that and all should be well that ap- 
pears to end well.” As he seated himself, 
he added, “That’s one lesson that can’t 
be improved, all right. From now on I 
hope that every intelligent being old Nic- 
odemus creates is completely and ab- 
solutely non-existent. Another imperfect 
guess like that one and I might go nuts.” 
And from his stage, he did not have 
very far to go. 

Quickly he scooped up a wad of tooth- 
picks and, placing them into his mouth, 
leaned back contentedly to chew thought- 
fully, while his brain twisted in a furious 
attempt to concentrate. Wisps — invisi- 
ble wisps — of mental energy curled up to 
the ceiling to writhe and twist away, out 
toward the freedom of beyond. 



THE END 
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By Gerald H. Adams 

( Continued from page 965 ) 



covered completely, by the looks of it, 
with condensed steam!* Kvi almost 
shouted into the communicator orders to 
shift the focus to this planet alone. 

No, there were continents, two of them, 
joined by a slender isthmus.** Kvi trem- 
bled with excitement, and with shaking 
voice called for more magnification. The 
image began to grow — but what was that ? 
A loud crack had sounded from within 
the telep, followed instantly by muffled 
howls. The dynamo began to race. Sud- 
denly a gigantic spark jumped from the 
base of the telep and struck with a crash 
against the cable, tearing off a huge por- 
tion of the insulation. With a wail of 
dismay, Kvi whirled and hustled from 
the power-house to the questionable safety 
of an open field some distance off. Mean- 
while, the dynamo increased its speed, 
the sparks leaped and crackled about the 
nose of the telep, and howling, entrapped 
Ruubs began to smash the refrigerated 
walls which had protected them so far. 
The refrigeration plant began to leak its 
vapors and steadily the noise and vibra- 
tion of the telep increased. All at once, 
with a great wrench and a shrill screech 
of metal joints, the entire structure jarred 
around on its base and gouged Kvi’s 
power plant completely out of the ground. 
As it hung for long moments suspended 
in the air, with a yellow luminescence 
stabbing from its torn bottom, it resem- 

♦Water. 

♦♦The Americas . 



bled slightly an Earth child’s musical 
top, but with that the resemblance ceased. 
The image of the distant world had 
swung around too, with the tube, and for 
the time remained clear and unchanged 
— but only momentarily. 

The power-house dashed again to the 
soft earth, the insulation burned rapidly 
from Kvi’s cable, and great lightnings 
darted and leaped from the plant to the 
nose of the telep. As bolt after bolt 
struck, the metal fused, Ruubs exploded 
upward and outward and downward, and 
the few who were left staggered out on 
the runway toward the ground forgetful 
of climatic conditions. Kvi’s watching 
people, who had been frightened immova- 
ble for a while by the suddenness of the 
disaster, now found their voices and 
legs, and fled yowling for safety. Not so 
the unfortunates of the teleprojectoscope 
— in the unaccustomed heat, they col- 
lapsed one by one, withered, and died. 
Lso managed to run farther and live a 
little longer than the rest ; Kvi hobbled as 
fast as he could toward him, while the 
labor of a lifetime sagged in ruin. 

“In the name of Buook the Slimy, what 
happened?” panted Kvi to the fallen and 
visibly withering Lso. The latter respond- 
ed painfully. 

“There . . . . was a pyt .... in 
there,” he gasped, “and he looked .... 
so .... so delicious ....that we 
kind of forgot .... and .... and 
started .... chasing him . . . .” 



THE END 
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THE EMOTION GAS 

By George F. Goffer 

( Continued from page 971 ) 



• J. Harvey Green mildly beamed over 

his spectacles at the man looking up at 
him, puzzlement written on his features. 

“To be sure, Mr. Beverly, I will be glad 
to tell you what has happened, directly, as 
you know, due to your own selfish acts.” 
He paused with his hand on the latch. 
“I’ve been in here before, you see, with 
the workmen. I located your control 
room. Tonight, immediately after you had 
left, I forced the door. I dislike any un- 
couth action but, not possessing a key, it 
was necessary. Once inside, I turned on 
the gas to its full extent.” 

He was interrupted by the surprised ex- 
clamation. “Increased, the flow ? But how 
would that — ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Beverly, I turned the valves 
completely open, with the result that the 
cylinders were exhausted at the end of 
the first act. Now there is a law of na- 
ture that requires all things should 
balance. It is the same with emotion. If 
a man drinks heavily one night, he is hila- 
riously intoxicated. But there is always 
‘the morning after.’ It is the same with all 
artificially stimulated emotions. They are 
always followed by the exact reverse once 
the stimulation is gone. As the people left 
the theatre, they were no longer subjected 



to the gas and became dispirited, quick- 
tempered, and discouraged. Naturally, 
though, this was never associated directly 
with our theatre. Each patron thought it 
merely a passing ugly mood that most of 
us have now and then. But tonight, when 
the gas, stronger than usual, suddenly 
ceased to flow, the transfer of emotion 
came while everyone was still in the thea- 
tre. In a normal mood, the musical was 
poor enough to warrant their walking out. 
Aided by their great depression of spirits, 
every solitary person became so revolted 
that they could stand it no longer. They 
left in an exceedingly shocked and dis- 
satisfied mood. The newspaper critics will 
give your show the writeup it deserves, 
and you need entertain no hopes of ever 
reviving the good standing you enjoyed 
at first. I found your paper on the manu- 
facture of my gas in your desk, there, and 
have taken the liberty of destroying it. I 
have seen my mistake in trying to force 
the public to like what it does not of its 
own free will. I find it is entirely unethi- 
cal.” 

He paused on the threshold, bowed 
soberly to the drooping man who stared 
dumbly at him from the chair, and quiet- 
ly closed the door. 



THE END 
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Problems in Space 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

I have been an interested follower of this depart- 
ment for some time and now I have a few Questions 
I would like to have answered. 

First, I understand that in order for a space-ship 
to leave the Earth, it would be necessary to attain a 
velocity of seven miles per second. Can the human 
body endure the acceleration necessary to reach this 
speed in the distance allowed if the line of flight ia 
in a straight line instead of a spiral around the 
Earth T 

Second, would the lack of gravity in space have 
ill effects on the bodily organs, and ts there a known 
way to offset this factor? 

Third, where can be found a source of ^information 
on all questions pertaining to the possibilities, prob- 
lems, and known facts relative to space-travel? 

Pvt. Joseph Makrly, 
Fort Shatter, T. H. 

(It is never necessary to bnlld up a speed of seven 
miles per second to leave the earth. If the ship ac- 
celerates upward 16-2/3 feet per second, which is one- 
half gravity, for 1584 seconds, the feat can be accom- 
plished. Acceleration of this kind is no more than that 
of ordinary high-speed passenger elevators. However, 
there is no known fuel today that would not exhaust 
itself long before it could break the ship way from 
the earth's attraction. The human body could not stand 
being shot from 0 speed to seven miles per eecond 
instantly. 

The lack of gravity in space would probably have 
no really serious effects upon the human body, outside 
of a temporary nausea, such as some people experience 
in fast-dropping elevators. We cannot tell, though, just 
what the effect would be if gravity were nullified for 
a person permanently. There might be trouhle if he 
remained weightless for months or years. Acceleration 



would create an artificial gravity to make up for this 
loss— or deceleration, for that matter. 

The American Rocket Society, which you may reach 
through Laurence Manning, 50 Church St., New York, 
N. Y„ could furnish you the best list of books on 
these subjects. — EDITOR.) 



Microscope, Energy, Comet 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

I am a very sincere reader of Wondhr Stories who 
wishes the next month would come after finishing the 
latest W. S. I am a public school student and have 
science as one of my minor subjects. I have three 
questions to ask. 

Who invented the microscope? 

What is cosmic energy? 

How did Halley trace the comet? 

RUSSSU. DIMBR8TEIN, 

Arverne, N. Y. 

(No one knows who discovered the principle of the 
simple lens microscope, a very long time ago; but the 
compound instrument, the ancestor of our present 
models, was invented by two Dutchmen named Jans- 
sen. opticians who were father and son. 

By cosmic energy, we suppose you mean the total 
energy of all the cosmos — the velocity of all moving 
matter, as well as radiation, supposed to be imma- 
terial. Theoretical penetrating radiation was discovered 
by Kolhorster. Eddington explains this on page 114 
of “The Expanding Universe." 

Halley traced the famous comet named for him by 
measuring the arc of its orbit as it passed within 
sight. By this method he could tell just about when it 
would return, and came very close to the true date; 
although, even today, the orbits of comets, ‘which are 
a great deal more eccentric than those of planets 
around the sun, are very difficult to compute. — EDI- 
TOR.) 
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“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star” 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers : 

In the August 1936 edition, you published a letter 
from a Mr. Alfred Thomas of London, who asked 
why stars twinkled. 

In your reply you stated that it was caused by the 
ripples and waves in the earth’s atmosphere. Yet on 
several occasions I have looked at Venus, Mars, and 
Jupiter, and the light which they reflected appeared 
to be steady. 

Why does not the light from the planets twinkle 
as well as the light from the stars? 

C. G. Brown, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, 

(Many people believe that a special law of Nature 
provides stars with twinkles, but neglects the planets. 
The refraction in the atmosphere DOES cause stars 
to twinkle, but not ALL stars. It depends upon how 
bright they are. All of the planets present more than 
just pin-points of light, and show discs, which are 
more than the atmosphere is able to twinkle, though 
you cannot see the discs with your eyes. Some of the 
brightest stars throw too much light upon the earth 
to have much twinkle. You will notice that the stars 
overhead twinkle less than those at the horizon, due 
to the fact that there is more air to look through at 
the horizon than at the aenith. — EDITOR.) 



Force, Invisibility, Rays 

Editor, Sciencb Questions and Answers: 

I’ve always refrained from asking questions until 
I could ask one which had some sense to it. Now 
I'm going to ask you to kindly try and answer a few 
for me. 

1. What is a definition for “pure force?” Such an 
expression appeared in a story called the “Cosmic 
Horror,” which appeared in one of your magazines 
some time ago. 

2. Is it, or will it ever be possible, ^ in your estima- 
tion, to produce the effect of invisibility and do you 
think it would be of an electrical character or by 
using some radio-active substance, such as uranium, 
thorium, etc.? 

3. What instrument is used by the scientists to 
detect the cosmic ray? Hubert Le Tourneau, 

Cressey, Mich. 

<1. We suppose that the author of “Cosmic Horror” 
conceived “pure force” to be undiluted energy — force 
that nothing could interfere with and that nothing 
could withstand. Most man-made forces are impotent 
against many things. Rubber is resistant to electricity 
and asbestos to fire. 

2. If and when invisibility is accomplished, it will 
most likely be done by some distortion of vibration— 
probably a bending of light rays about the invisible 
body in some concealing manner. One fact that few 
science-fiction authors take in when writing about in- 
visibility is that the subject, while invisible, would 
not be able to see either, as no vibrations could reach 
his eyes — If they are to be bent around him. 

3. An instrument called a “counter” is used to de- 
tect the presence of eosmic rays. You will find them 
diagrammed in the December, 1935 issue of “Everyday 
Science and Mechanics,” page 954. — EDITOR.) 



Plasmolysis 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

I have read lots of science-fiction stories in which 
“suspended-animation” has been used as a theme. 
In these tales, the authors put their heroes into a 
death-like state from which they can awaken after 
a certain long length of time. Is there any possibility 
in suspended animation, and has it ever been accom- 
plishedf Frank Marion, 

New Orleans, La. 

(Suspended animation is very much a possibility, 
and even human beings have undergone the experi- 
ment, though data are doubtful. However, you will 
probably recall the news items of a short while back 
announcing that a young man had agreed to be placed 
in this state for a hundred years. Some of the lower 
animals have had their animation successfully sus- 
pended in the laboratory, and brought back to a nor- 
mal life after inactive periods of many days. We are 
also told that Nature suspends animation occasionally, 
such as a frog “frozen” in rock, though we cannot 
vouch for the truth of these findings. 

The state of “plasmolysis,” which you might con- 
sider a form of suspended animation, can be brought 
about in the laboratory. The illustration on this page 
shows how it is done. We find here four cells. Number 
one is normal. Number two is contracted after having 



been placed in a four per cent solution of potassium 
nitrate, hindering its growth. If this solution is raised 
to six per cent, number three is the result, in which 
cell the protoplasm, necessary for growth, is brought 
out of coptact with the wall of the cell, which now 
becomes inactive. When the solution is raised still 
further, to about ten per cent, the protoplasm forms 
a ball in the center of the cell, as shown in number 
four.— EDITOR.) 



Bird and Reptile 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

One of my friends made the fantastic assertion, 
that birds and reptiles are quite closely related. I 
told him that they were no more related than man 
and the goldfish. Who is right? 

O. G. Reid, 
Seattle, Wash. 

(We are afraid that your friend has the best part 
of the argument on his side. At least, the birds and 
reptiles are more closely related than man and the 
goldfish. There are some great skeletal similarities 
between birds and reptiles and some scientists have 
claimed that they, like man and the monkey, have a 
common ancestor not many millions of years back. 
John Taine, the popular science-fiction author, tried 
to bring out this point in one of his novels a few 
years ago. — EDITOR.) 



Heat Rays and Chromosomes 

Editor, Science Questions and Answhis: 

Please explain the following questions. I am sure 
they will be of interest to many of your readers. 

1. Infra-red rays are vibrations below that of visi- 
ble red light. They are classed a a heat rays. Ultra- 
( Continued on page 1009.) 
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D. C. ; Wellington, New Zealand ; Wichita, Kan. ; 
Wilmington, Del. ; and Yonkers, N. Y. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

All members are free to use this column with a 
limit of six insertions per year per member. Mem- 
bers are warned against questionable mail that their 
insertions may bring in from outsiders. 
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Paul Freehafer, Box 12, Payette, Ida. — active fans 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty-two living 
east of the Mississippi or in foreign countries. 

Jacques Musy, 44 Chippewa Rd., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
— anyone interested in legedermain and philately. 

Henry Lewis, Jr., 2756 C.C.C., Pierre, S. Dak. — 
anyone interested in science-fiction that resides in 
the C.C.C. Camps in the U. S. possessions or English 
Camps in the British Isles. 

William G. Andaon, 30 Kessington Rd., Bearsden, 
By Glasgow, Scotland — anyone in any part of the 
world interested in science in general and philately. 

H. Harold Heroth, P. O. Box 2, Trenton, Ky.— re- 
quests correspondence from foreign members and is 
interested in stamp-collecting. 

Roy Test, Jr., 325 E. 68th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
— “Amatora Esperantisto” wants to exchange some 
letters with a young male or female. He is interested 
in science-fiction in general, Esperanto, printing, and 
chemistry. He is fourteen years old. 

Harold Pinner, 26 Milne Rd., Bircotes, Nr. Don- 
caster, England — those interested in astronomy or 
evolution. No age, location, or sex restrictions. He 
promises to answer all correspondence with alacrity. 

Justin P. Carey, 882 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. — young folks of both sexes who are in- 
terested in science-fiction in general and . microscopy 
in particular, although that is not essential. 

A. L. Selikowitz, Dormitory Church 142, Rensselaer 
Poly. Inst., Troy, N. Y. — would like to swap ex- 
periences with students at technical schools. He is a 
Freshman at R.P.I. 

James Rathbone, 24 Heriot PI., Lauriston, Edin- 
burgh, 13, Scotland — interested in physics, radio re- 
search, and mathematical astronomy. 

Joe Burgman, 3604 42nd N. E., Seattle, Wash. — 
anyone of high school age, either sex. 

Bernard Lipton, 348 Pennington St., Elizabeth, 
N. J. — anyone, anywhere on any non- technical sub- 
ject in the new Gregg shorthand. 

Harry J. Bonfils, 1104 E. 8th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. — members of the League who are trying to get 
Chapters started in other cities. 



CHAPTER NEWS 

Late last fall, upon the completion of a new com- 
prehensive geographical file of the Science Fiction 
League members. Headquarters started a special 
drive for at least three dozen new Chapters within 
three months. We hope to have some reports on the 
results for our next issue. A ladies' chib in New York, 
in which all are science-fiction fans, has been invited 
to join as a special ladies’ Chapter. 

The New York Chapter, Number Ten, has at last 
been re-organized. Two organization meetings were 
held during November and December, and a new 
Charter was issued with eighteen members, who 
voted Richard Wallace, young actor, the new Director. 
Metropolitan New York fans interested in the new 
York Chapter can get in touch with the Director 
through Headquarters. It is hoped that this new 
Chapter will act upon many problems that have been 
“hanging fire” in New York for some time. Some of 
these were discussed at the first two meetings, held 
in an uptown High Schoob-such as reviving old 
science-fiction movies, publicizing the League through 
special pamphlets and newspapers, celebrating the 
tenth anniversary of science-fiction in April, 1936, 
along with the League's second birthday, etc. 

Our East New York Chapter, in Brooklyn, which 
now has about a dozen regular members, has been 
active lately in getting together material for their 
new organ, “Arcturus,” the first issue of which is 
extremely enjoyable and instructive. Filled with many 
scientific and scientifictional articles, much of which 
is written in an impersonal, breezy style, it is well up 
to the par of any Chapter publication we have seen as 
yet. The Assistant Secretary of Headquarters, pres- 
ent at one of this Chapter's meetings, found it very 
much alive and active. The Director, Harold W. 
Kirshenblit, has been asked to see that our three 
expelled members, who live in New York, are not 
given admission to meetings. 

George Gordon Clark, Director of the Brooklyn 
Chapter, requests that we publish the following 
announcement : 

“The Brooklyn SFL wishes to announce resumption 
of the publication of its Chapter fan magazine, *The 
Brooklyn Reporter,’ and copies of the fifth issue will 
be available on October 31, 1935. To those who have 
not as yet seen a copy, send for a gratis copy and 
acquaint yourself with its contents. For the Esperan- 
tist, articles by Forrest J. Ackerman. For the Science 



Fiction League member, the latest news concerning 
activities of members and Chapters. For everybody, 
articles of interest to all. Address : The Brooklyn 
Reporter, 8709 Fifteenth Ave., Brooklyn. N. Y.” 

The latest issue of the Brooklyn Reporter contains 
about twenty features, articles, departments, and 
editorials for science-fiction fans. This number is 
considerably better than the early issues, for quality 
and quantity of material and physical make-up. 

The new Albany (N.Y.) Chapter has been formed 
by Arthur L. Selikowitz, a former member of the 
Brooklyn Chapter who is now attending the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute in Troy. A recent issue 
of the school paper carried a notice of an Albany 
Chapter meeting. 

Our Chicago Chapter, largest and most active of 
them all, is progressing rapidly. They recently sent 
Headquarters (and other Chapter Directors) a copy 
of the first issue of “The Fourteen Leaflet,” their own 
organ. The Chicago Chapter is number fourteen. The 
publication includes a few articles by the local mem- 
bers, an important message to League members, and 
the announcment of several departments to be fea- 
tured regularly. Arthur R. Hermann of this Chapter 
has written to the Directors of our foreign Chapters 
in order to find out how they are run in other coun- 
tries all over the world. For the benefit of members 
in the South Side of Chicago, Homer E. Holmes, 2420 
Madison St., offers to organize a second Chicago 
Chapter. South Side members who are interested in 
Mi*. Holmes’ proposal are advised to get in touch 
with him. 

In Beckley, West Virginia, the local members have 
been having meetings every week. Each member paid 
a 15c dues, which waa_ later set at 10c. All of . the 
members are interested in science and have discussions 
on various scientific subjects. They are also planning 
to publicize their Chapter in a local theater. 

The Millheim, Pa. Chapter is at present making a 
special membership drive, asking each local member to 
co-operate. For a while, meetings were held every 
other week, but the new winter schedule called one 
to order each week. Every sixth meeting the members 
hold a “stamp night” to help the Director defray mail- 
ing expenses. We understand, by this, that there are 
no dues. Members discuss the science in science- 
fiction stories and have interesting debates on science 
versus religion. The Assistant Secretary of Headquar- 
ters made a visit to this Chapter, some three hundred 
miles from New York, on November tenth. 

Chapter notes: 

Nuneaton, England — members have decided that the 
time is not yet ripe for their Chapter publication, but 
funds are coming along very nicely. The library is pro- 
gressing rapidly under the direction of D. A. Jacques. 

Lakeport, Calif. — the Director, Claire P. Beck, has 
been forced to resign office due to bis removal to 
Reno, Nev. 

Tacoma, Wash. — another Director moves away. 
James L. Busey now lives in Alaska, and the Rev. 
Robert S. Burrill, one of the Chapter members, has 
been asked to co-operate in keeping the Chapter 
together. 

Stamford, Conn. — Chapter activities are at a stand- 
still at present due to the loss of two important mem- 
bers. The Director hopes to get things under way 
again very soon. 

Erie, Pa. — After an inactive summer, the local 
Chapter has revived itself with a dozen active members. 
They celebrated their first anniversary on October 29, 
1935. 

. Nassau, N. Y. — Besides science and science-fiction, 
the members go in for social functions and picnics. 
Meetings are very frequent. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — This Chapter, though long in 
getting a good start, has progressed very admirably. 
Many enthusiastic fans have been added to the en- 
rollment as a result of the Director’s recent member- 
ship drive. A ten cent dues is collected at each meet- 
ing. Science-fiction authors in the locality have been 
invited to address the Chapter. Late last November, 
the Chapter was visited by Charles D. Homig and 
Julius Schwartz. 

Lewiston, Ida. — The new season opened up with 
a discussion on the future of mankind. There was no 
debate, as everyone agreed that man would somedy 
see his downfall. Meetings are held every two wed s 
and no dues are being charged at present. Plans 
for a publicity campaign are being discussed. 

Leeds, England — On October 26th, a private show- 
ing of the old silent scientifilm, “Metropolis,” was ar- 
ranged. Twelve were present. The Chapter is at- 
tempting to secure other movies of that type for 
their meetings. There are now over 140 books in 
their collection. 
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Montlcello. N. Y. — The Director claim, that it haa 
been very difficult to keep the Chapter together in 
such a small town, but reorganisation is being dia- 
cussed. 

Jersey City, N. J. — Activities were resumed in Oc- 
tober. Many scientific subjects were discussed at the 
early meetings. One of the members, Albert Casper, 
was given permission to transfer from the Jersey 
City Chapter to the one in Newark, where he lives. 

Los Angeles, Calif.— Roy Test, one of the most 
active members, has started a one-man campaign to 
make the Los Angeles Chapter one of the finest in 
the world. He is contacting the fans in the local 
area who are not yet members. 

Glasgow, Sootland — The Director reports a very 
eucoeesf ul organization meeting, during which it 
was decided to draw up a set of by-laws. Scientific 
subjects, as they are found in science-fiction, pro- 
vided material for general discussion. 



GENERAL ACTIVITIES 



Charles D. Hornig, Assistant Secretary at Head- 
quarters, has been visiting science-fiction fans, 
authors, Science Fiction League members and Chap- 
ters all over the country in order to establish more 
friendly relations. 

Maurice K. Hanson of Narborough, England, sends 
in the following inquiry: 

“I have been wondering whether it would be 
possible for members who have entered for one Science 
Fiction Test and who were successful, to enter for 
another. By this means, a member oould check the 
progress of his knowledge of science-fiction by noting 
the number of marks he obtained each time. What 
do you think of the idea?" 

While members are permitted to take Science Fic- 
tion Tests only as long as they cannot secure a pass- 
ing mark, Mr. Hanson presents here a novel idea for 
members. We suggest that those who are interested 
in these tests attempt to answer each one as it 
appears in print and then get in touch with someone 
who has taken the test officially to find out how his 
knowledge of science-fiction is increasing. Each mem- 
ber who takes the test is provided with the correct 
answers to the questions he had answered incorrectly. 
We must ask members, however, not to submit testa 
to Headquarters after they have received a passing 
mark and their First Class Membership. Due to the 
fact that there were no January or March issues of 
Wonder Stories (1986), results on the Third Science 
Fiction Test, published in the February number, will 
not be announced until the next issue. 

Homer E. Holmes of Chicago sent us notice that 
he is about to take a trip to various cities all over 
the country and would like a list of members “outside 
of Chicago/' so that he could visit them. While Mr. 
Holmes’ activity is one of the very finest that any 
member could indulge in, it would, of course, be 
impractical to send him a list of every Science Fiction 
League member “outside of Chicago/' However, we 
are always willing to provide travelling members with 
lists of members in the various cities they are planning 
to visit. In this way, they are sure to find friends 
wherever they go. 

A few members have written in lately asking how 
they can obtain Active, First Class, and Ace Mem- 
bership in the SFL. An active member is one who 
has done something to publicize or advance science- 
fiction in any way, suen as having an editorial or 
article published in a newspaper, or anything else 
that Headquarters considers equally as valuable. A 
First Class Member is one who passes a ^ Science 
Fiction Test (published in each January issue of 
Wonder Stories, Science Fiction League Department, 
or otherwise the first number of the new year) with 
a' grade of seventy or better. An Ace Member is 
a First Class Member who ha3 had at least five 
science-fiction stories published in national maga- 
zines and has submitted to Headquarters an essay 
on science-fiction of at least five thousand words. 
Members must secure permission to use these special 
membership designations along with their official 
numbers from Headquarters. 

Patrick Enever of Middlesex, England, informs us 
that many members of the old British Science Fiction 
Association have already joined the Lbaoub and others 
are doing so constantly. At one time, the BSFA was 
going to join as a body, but the members are now 
joining one by one instead. 

We regret that one or two members sent in their 
Science Fiction Tests too long after the closing date 
for consideration. We attempt to allow as much time 
as possible, even past the “dead-line/.' but we urge 



members, particularly those In foreign countries, to 
try to have their tests in the mail as soon as they can. 

Donald V. Allgeier, who is attempting to start a 
Chapter in Springfield, Mo. (formerly of Mountain 
Grove, Mo.), suggests that the Science Fiction 
League hold a general convention in New York City 
sometime in the future. At the rate we are going, 
we feel that in about two years we will be prepared 
to hav§ our first convention, probably In a more cen- 
tralized city than New York, with representatives 
from everywhere. At least, it is something to look 
forward to. 

Some foreign members have inquired as to the 
method they should use in sending remittances for 
any League essentials they may desire. The best way 
to remit across international borders is via Inter- 
national Money Orders. Local postmasters will supply 
anyone with information regarding current exchange 

Philip S. Hetherington of Cumberland, England, 
informs us that he has gained a great deal of in- 
formation on science-fiction through “Fantasy’’ maga- 
zine. “Fantasy/’ you may know, evolved from the 
first “fan” magazine for lovers of scienoe-fiction. And 
is run by a group of the most ambitious fans in 
the country, who are, of course, League members. 

Among them are Julius Schwartz, Editor, Con- 
rad H. Ruppert, Forfest J. Ackerman, and Raymond 
A, Palmer — popular author. While “Fantasy” is not 
a Chapter publication, it is at present the most com- 
mendable effort in the science-fiction fan magazine 
line and has been for some years. 

Richard W. Wallace, the new Director of the re- 
organized New York Chapter, i6 a professional actor 
and claims that his relations with the National Broad- 
casting Company will greatly aid the SFL in getting 
science-fiction on the radio. He is at present writing 
radio scripts from famous science-fiction novels in 
hopes of finding sponsors for them. He has no mean 
ability along these lines, and we may well expect 
something to come of it. 



NOTICES 

Members are requested to notify Headquarter* of 
change of address within two week 3 after they have 
moved. 

Headquarters is at present having prepared a com- 
plete bibliography of science-fiction that has appeared 
in magazine and book form as far back as can be 
traced. Any co-operation that you may be able to 
give will be appreciated. If you know of any out- 
of-the-way science-fiction stories, let us know about 
them, who wrote them, where and when they were 
published. 

Members who would like to form local Chapters 
need only have three members to secure their Char- 
ters. After the Chapter is organized, members will 
come in more quickly. 

There are no dues or fees of any kind conducted 
by League Headquarters. 

We urge all of our members and readers to send 
thetr names to E. C. Reynold*, 8235% Descanso Dr., 
Los Angeles, Calif., telling him that they will be 
willing to support any new science-fiction movies 
that may be produced in Hollywood. These petitions 
will be submitted to the studio*. 

Members of the Science Fiction League can se- 
cure discounts on current science-fiction books by 
writing for them to the publishers requesting, as a 
member of the League, the discount such person* are 
due. 

There are still several members who have not claimed 
their certificates. If you cannot call personally at our 
office for it, send fifteen cents to cover handling and 
mailing costs. You will find it necessary to have a 
certificate in order to enter any Chapter, and for 
other times when identification i« necessary. 

Headquarters has prepared a four-page leaflet 
adopted from our editorial in the May, 1984. issue of 
Wonder Stories which outlines the rules and pur- 
poses of the Lbagub, with an application. These will 
be provided free of charge to those who wish to join 
and have not already done so, or to members who 
want to convert others. Please send a stamp to cover 
mailing cost. 

Due to lack of space, the number of page* allotted 
to the Science Fiction League department has been 
reduced. Much of the material repeated month after 
month has been omitted, and will be in future issues. 
If there is anything we have not made clear, or if 
you desire further information concerning the Lbacub, 
just write in to Headquarters and we will do our 
beet to enlighten you. 
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SUGGESTIONS 



Here are a few advance suggestions of how you 
can help the Science Fiction League: 

(1) If you wish to form a local Chapter of the 
League, get a newspaper to print a notice in the 
society or club section. They will do this free of 
charge and it will aid you in securing many members. 

(2) Send to Headquarters all the suggestions that 
you believe will improve the Science Fiction League 
and its activities. You may have some valuable ideas 
that will greatly aid the cause of science-fiction. This 
department will appear monthly in the magazine and 
will be used aa the voice of the members and execu- 
tives. so do not hesitate to use it freely. 

(S) If you are a student in high school or college, 
try to form a Chapter of the League in the building, 
with students as members. Most educational institu- 
tions allow for clubs of all sorts and would be pleased 
to harbor one more, especially one with standards aa 
high as the Science Fiction League. These school 
Chapters will be treated in Headquarters as any other 
Chapter. In order to form a Chapter of the Leagued 
send your name to us with those of all other members 
Wfto wish to form the Chapter and the name under 
which the Chapter will be known. We will send you 
an officially signed certificate, confirming the existence 
of the Chapter with its number. 



SCIENCE QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 

(Continued from page 1005,1 

violet rays are vibrations above that of visible violet 
light. They produce burns (sun-burns) which are 
classed as second degree burns. Since this is so, why 
aren’t ultra-violet rays classed as heat rays, since both 
infra-red and ultra-violet rays produce burns and 
therefore contain heat? 

2. Once in a while you hear about two-headed snakes, 
etc. Will you give me a semi-scientific explanation as 
to what causes these freaks? Since chromosomes are 
thought to contain all hereditary influences, might not 
this be due to injury to them in some way? 

E. M. Stubbs, 
Detroit, Mich. 

(1. When you come down to brass tacks, aH rays 
Ere heat rays — ultra-violet, infra-red, and even visible 
light. Thermocouples show that there is heat in pure 
light rays. X-rays, which are ultra-ultra-violet, cause 
burns, though they have additional powers of pene- 
tration, beyond the ordinary ultra-violet. Red Is often 
called a “hot” color. You will notice that this color 
has a depressing effect on a very warm day, while sky- 
blue has just the opposite. Green is also cooling to 
the eye. 

2. It Is a common thing to find a cat with six toes 
on each foot. That is, while not one cat in a thousand 
is like this, there are enough of them so that it is 
not so very odd to see one. Theta are many genuine 
animal freaks in circuses and carnival side-shows. We 
have seen a man without arms, but hands growing di- 
rectly from his shoulders, which were very broad, 
containing the materials that would have gone into 
arms. The best freak we have seen however, is the 
man with a second body protruding from his abdomen, 
the diminutive rudiments of a head of which is im- 
bedded in his body. As you say, it is all in the chromo- 
somes of the genes. Something goes wrong, no one 
knows just what, and the child does net develop nor- 
mally. There are lots of freaks born that we never hear 
anything about. One baby was born recently without 
a gullet, and another without a brain. — EDITOR.) 



Glycerides in Fat 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

I have been a reader of your magazine for quite a 
long time and this is the first time I have written in to 
the questions and answers department. 

I am doing what might be termed a little amateur 
experimenting and have reached a point where I 
would like the opinion of some one associate science 
editor on your staff. 



(4) Try to write editorials propounding the merits 
of scienoe-fiction in general and place them in your 
local newspapers. Stress the fact that science-fiction 
is educational and broadens the minds of the readers. 

(5) Study science-fiction carefully and form a series 
of conclusions In your mind as to its merits and ac- 
complishments. Organize your ideas so that you can 
talk freely and convincingly to potential followers on 
the subject. Be able to tell at a moment's notice just 
what it is and why you are an enthusiastic advocate. 
This, with Suggestion Two. is very important to the 
purpose of the League. All members who are instru- 
mental in securing any special attention to the Lbaoue 
will receive due acknowledgment and will find that it 
will be profitable to them to be so mentioned. 

The League has one prime purpose — to spread 
the worthy gospel of science-fiction. That is the basis 
of the League, and its goal will not be reached until 
everyone knows of science-fiction and respects it as 
the moat powerful literary force in the world. We can 
hardly hope for this for a long time to come, but 
every scheme, plan, or idea that will aid us in reach- 
ing that goal is welcome. New ones will be broached 
every month by the executives and members — will 
you do your part? We do not expect every member 
to have an inexhaustible reservoir of ideas, but we 
will appreciate all suggestions offered. 

If you have not as yet Joined the Lbaqub and wish 
to do so, you will find application blanks in another 
part of the magazine. ^ 



I have been trying to ascertain the chemical process 
by which the three different glycerides found in fats 
are formed. That is, why olein is a liquid fat and 
palmitin a semi-solid or soft fat, and stearin a hard 
fat. 

Would it be possible to convert olein into palmitin 
by any means using a chemical or gas ? I am especially 
interested in palmitin and would greatly appreciate 
any information you would be kind enough to give 
me in regard to same. 

Could you refer any publication to me covering the 
formation and properties of the glycerides mentioned 
above? I would appreciate It very much if it would 
be possible to reply to these questions. 

N. K. Gholson, 
Ironton, O. 

(It might be possible to convert olein into palmitin 
by the use of hydrogen. Proctor and Gamble work 
along these lines. By merely heating palmitin, yon 
could give it some of the qualities of olein, bat it 
would not convert it and it would lose these qualities 
as soon as it cooled down. 

The John Wiley company in New York could supply 
you with a list of their books dealing with the fats and 
glycerides. — EDITOR. ) 



The Elements 

Editor , Science Questions and Answers: 

Am I right in stating that the Earth is made of 
92 known elements, all having been discovered and 
isolated including 89, actinium, which is a metal? 

Can any other elements exist in the Earth which 
have not been discovered? 

I have read that hydrogen condensed is a metallic 
liquid. Could you tell me which of the elemental gases 
are metallic and what the others are? 

Henry A. Jacobs, 
Croydon, England. 

(There are ninety-two known dements, ranging from 
hydrogen op to uranium, although elements 85 and 
87 have not been identified. Of course, some of these 
elements are found in very, very small amounts, the 
bulk of the Earth being composed of a few, among 
which, most prominently, are carbon, silicon, oxygen, 
and calcium. 

We cannot be certain, however, that no other ele- 
ments, above uranium exists, just because we haven’t 
discovered them as yet. In the center of the earth, or 
more likely in immense suns, there may be another 
element or elements above the known ninety-two. 

Any metal can be made into a metallic gas by heat- 
ing. Iron gas is very prominent on the surface of the 
sun. Any element can be made a solid, liquid, or gas 
with a change of temperature, though some of the 
changes have to be very extreme. — EDITOR.) 




I N this department we shall publish every month 
your opinions. After all, this is your magazine 
and it is edited for you. If we fall down on the 
choice of our stories, or if the editorial board slips 
up occasionally, it is up to you to voice your opinion. 
It makes no difference whether your letter is com- 
plimentary, critical, or whether it contains a good. 



old-fashioned brickbat. All are equally welcome. 
All of your letters, as much as space will allow, 
will be published here for the benefit of all. Due 
to the large influx of mail, no communications 
to this department are answered individually un- 
less 26c in stamps, to cover time and postage, is 
remitted. 



Lenard vs. Tucker 

Editor , Wonder Stories; 

An onslaught against the silly gibberish, style 
•‘dictator'* and consorts. 

Mr. Tucker states in the corresponding column of 
a certain science-fiction magazine that he gets a great 
kick out of being considered nuta, a moron, daffy, etc. 
Well, I have no intention of stopping him in these 
happy feelings. Everybody is worth as much as he 
thinks of himself. If Mr. Tucker’s sole ambition lies 
in being regarded somewhat of a fool, who cares ? But 
let us have here fixed down, that he is — according to 
his own affirmation — a hopeless case of mental weak- 
ness. That his malady is contagious — as proved by the 
increasing number of letters following his vein — 
is already a matter of serious consideration, and it 
is up to the Editors of the magazines to put an end 
to the spreading of this microbe by suppressing its 
carriers. However, everybody knows that such dic- 
tatorial behaviour on the part of the Editors is gen- 
erally met by great howls from the affected, and after 
all, the much bothered Editors don’t want to be 
responsible for the breeding of a few more Kaletskys 
cr Wollheims by rejecting the outbursts of their 
subconscious reactions, thus irritating their rage. 
Surely the best method to humour the fools is to 
support their ideas; otherwise they may get delirious 
and harmful — as already proven ip some past cases. 

As the regrettable Editors cannot therefore fight 
against the utter nonsense written by some readers, 
and cannot for the above-mentioned reasons omit all 
the letters containing their gibberish, it is a task 
awaiting the fellow readers to start a campaign 
against the ravings of the “dictators” and their sense- 
less supporters. 

The only cause of this letter — but a very important 
one — is to start the snowball rolling. Who is fond of 
nonsense filling the correspondence column and taking 
away precious space, and who is against it? Let us 
hear your opinions, you serious readers ! 

Now that I have started this problem, I want to 
put in the first blow ! 

People are generally fast at generalization in regard 
to nations, races, certain groups having coherent 
characteristics, etc. Thus, for instance, suppose 
somebody has known intimately a French student 
in an American university campus. That individual 
was — by the merest accident — taciturn, morose, and 
non-communicative. Very probably bis American 
acquaintance has transferred all these to the French 
in general, and he will be most astonished to find just 
the contrary of bis expectations on an occasional 
trip to Paris. Also it is well known that lightly 
dropped remarks about characterizations become con- 
siderably changed when passing through ^ a few 
channels, and that the fourth person in a chain start- 
ing with the above-mentioned theoretical American 
student will tell you in a very convincing way how 
insupportable he considers all Frenchmen, fully dis- 
regarding the fact that be got his informations by 
intermediates. 

Oh, yea! We are coming to facts. The science-fic- 
tion magazines are proud to have a world-wide cir- 
culation. Their eopies are to be found in every corner 
of this globe. And everywhere people read the ravings 
of some irresponsible fools who call themselves sci- 
ence-fiction fans, and are citizens of the U.S.A. I 
know it must hurt a blind man, when he is operated 
upon and his eyes are receiving for the first time the 
light impressions on the sensitive retina. Similar are 



probably your feelings, Mr. Tncker, when it begins 
to dawn upon your misguided brain, what havoc 
you have already wrought with your childish be- 
haviour, and what damage you are about to cause, 
if you continue on these lines. 

Of course, the veteran readers know you well, 
and they are also aware of the fact that you only 
try to establish what you probably think is a special, 
out-of-the-everyday, extraordinary or characteristic 
style. They realize your failure at this attempt, and 
they pass upon your chatter with a shrug of their 
shoulders, and scarcely take notice of all the trash 
you are writing. But with the newcomers, all these 
aspects are very different. You know well how difficult 
it is to convince those people who are unacquainted 
with science-fiction of the real educational value of 
this literature. All honest fans fight courageous bat- 
tles with all their friends to popularize this reading 
material. The magazines themselves make all efforts 
to impress upon the minds of serious people the real 
scientific basis and usefulness of their stuff. To this 
aim they conduct special departments (question- 
naires, editorials, science question department, etc.) 
for the sole purpose to emphasize the effective science 
contained in their publication. You also know how 
the slightest slip in a magazine’s level, even in such 
trivial questions as the grade of advertisements, makes 
it difficult to introduce the mag to parents, teachers, 
high school librarians, etc. Now you butt in on this 
carefully established level with your silly “dictator” 
stuff. Can you imagine the effects on those people 
whom I mentioned before? Will the newcomer not 
shrink before a magazine in which the readers are 
not ashamed to contribute sueh nonsense, as you do? 
Is there not a possibility that he shall say to himself : 
“This seems to be a pretty foolish community. I don't 
want to be mixed up with a bunch of idiots.” And 
following the law of generalization, the idea will 
eventually spread that all science-fiction fans are 
affected in their heads. I am sure, we all want to 
thank you for the furtherance of this knowledge. And 
don’t forget that people with readily made up ideas 
are much more difficult to convert into persons with 
neutral (not to speak of sympathetic) points of view. 

I don’t want to deal with the second aspect touched 
upon, leaving its consequences to your vivid imagina- 
tion. Only try to imagine, 1> r instance, a Chinaman's 
reactions reading readers’ le : era, such as yours, in an 
American magazine. Of course, there are quite a lot 
of epistles to counteract the effects caused by yours, 
but it is difficult to build upon a soil where a fellow- 
naan is making excavations underneath. Why don't 
you help to grow the building instead of weakening its 
fundaments? 

If you are what your countrymen so picturesquely 
call a “publicity hunter,” and you cannot sleep soundly 
without seeing your name and letters in print, try 
some other stuff sometime; Show us a few glitters 
of your intelligence. Ahem I 

You must not consider these speculations as being 
highbrow. Nor am I an enemy of humour. A certain 
familiarity in the correspondence tone is also well 
placed. After all, we are supposed to be a society of 
friends, ain’t we? But stop, for all that is sacred in 
your eyes, your senseless foolishness. This request is 
for the benefit of all of ns. 

No offense is meant to anybody with this letter, 
and I hope you will take it as I intend to deliver it — 
that is, constructive criticism. 

I await your arguments. If you can feasibly defend 
your line — well, let us hear about it. 
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Before yon begin to pound your typewriter into a 
twisted mess, please, Mr. Tucker, consider three 
points : 

1. I am ready for you. 

2. If you want to answer this letter in Wonder 
Stories, do it in a logical and serious way and never 
try to use your "dictator’* stuff on me. I willingly 
will argue with Bob Tucker, but you can’t await me 
to argue with a cireus clown. In that case. I’ll leave 
your letters unanswered, and you can consider your- 
self — if not beaten, so at least — disqualified. 

3. Remember that a really intelligent person does 
not fight back if he thinks that he is convinced by 
his adversary. You may have totally changed your 
views while reading this letter. In this case, don’t 
say a word about it, but write your next letter about 
some serious point in Wonder Stories. They won’t 
tease you, don’t fear! The "dictator" will pass into 
oblivion, and we shall all enjoy those clever letters 
of Bob Tucker. But don’t cheat us with a double 
personality, writing alternately in both veins. Let 
that "dictator" die. Come on, be a sport! 

Andrew Lenard, 
Budapest, Hungary. 

(We Editors, of course, must take a big part of 
the blame for encouraging the SPWSSTFM business 
by printing all letters on the subject. There was no 
complaint against the first few, of course, but we 
are beginning to realize that the business has taken 
more than enough space already. We believe that 
Bob Tucker started the entire matter as a satire on 
such societies as the ICSC, TFG, etc., endeavoring to 
invade the alphabet even further with his 8PWSSTFM 
— or it might have been a satirical reflection on the 
American series of alphabetical political organizations. 
In any case, we think that it went a lot further than 
Tucker had intended it to. Mr. Lenard presents here 
a challenge to Mr. Tucker, and we hope that Tucker 
will answer it with a serious letter giving his own 
reasons for starting and perpetuating the SPWSSTFM 
— Society for the Prevention of Wire Staples In 
Science Fiction Magazines. May we hear from you, 
Mr. Tucker? 

Contrary to recent reports, Mr. Tucker has not 
died. — EDITOR. ) 



Here He Is! 

Editor , Wonder Stories: 

By the time this appears, I probably shall have 
heard from a hundred of your readers, requesting the 
Esperanto pamphlet. 

Concerning the last two issues of MIRINDAJ 
FABELOJ (which is Wondsr Stories, of course) — 
A good cover on the Oktobra issue, and a perfekta 
“Paula” illustration for the " Perfekta Mondo,” first 
instalment of which fabelo I have enjoyed excellently. 
Another fine “Paulo” for Edmundo Hamilton’s 
“Koema Pantografo,” and Ed’s idea for that story 
quite extraordinary. " Marsa Gesto” contained a force- 
ful message. If only the dealers in death were so 
visioved as the science-fiction author! I found " Seksa 
Serumo” unique; rated it best in the issue. 

Excellent cover on the Novernbra~Decembra num- 
ber, fittingly fantastic for finishing a great year in 
Voider Stores scientifiction. Voting on the various 
stKries, place the "Dream’s End" document at the 
head of the list, followed by Rap's test-tube tale, 
which was chockful of surprises and would make a 
swell scientifilm. The "crater-beast" an original, in- 
teresting idea in the Sterling story, which tale I 
thought was better than average. Fourth place to the 
"Madness" manuskripto, which I regret I considered 
mediocre. And the first prize-winning story, strange- 
ly, I cared for least of all. 

Just as I am about to end this, the mail has come 
and I find a rather pertinent letter. The writer asks 
for the Esperanto pamphlet, and also says : "Am a new 
science-fiction fan and am joining the League pronto, 
as I think it will prove to be an interesting hobby to 
take the edge off a dull routine .... I don’t go 
to movies often, but if I had known that ‘She’ was 
a science movie, I wouldn’t have missed it. Hope Hie 
‘Moon Pool' and others you mention will appear in 
the films soon. I'll be sure to see them .... Thank- 
ing you, (etc.)” He adds: "P.S. — Why no Salt Lake 
chapter of the League? Are they all a bunch of duds 
around here?" 

Well, to that new fan I want to extend welcome 
on behalf of the L1GO and lovers of imaginative 
literature around the world. (I suggest, incidentally, 
that some interested s-f fan get busy in Sola Logo, 
and organize a chapter for that famous cityl) In- 
formation, friend Featherstone (the fan who has 



written me), is that, though "The Moon Pool" is not on 
any Studio’s production schedule aa yet, "Star Mur- 
der" (planetarium-plot picture, retitled "Death from 
a Distance") has been released and fictionized ; the 
magnificently produced “Transatlantic Tunnel," en- 
gineering epic of the year 1950, has hit the USA, 
excited enthusiasm, and been pronounced a super- 
scienthrifier ; "The Invisible Ray," mysterious-meteor 
movie, will probably be completed when this is printed, 
also storyized : the titles "100 Years to Come" and 
"Man Who Could Work Miracles," Wells, will be 
recognized on sight as scientifilms ; and watch also 
for these: "Tarzan Escapes,’’ "Life Sentence," "Un- 
seen Death," "Murder on Ice," "Cagliostro.” and 
further ! For advance information on domestic as 
well as overseas’ scientifilms, fans yet unacquainted 
with FANTASY Magazine are reminded the facts 
are forecasted in my Scientifilm Snapshots column. 
Stories accepted by Wonder Stories are regularly 
announced, and autobiographies by your favorite 
Wonder authors, interviews with the editor, Lbaoub 
notes, Esperanto announcements, etc., appear. 

Gis la reskribmasvno ! “Until I type again." 

Forrest J. Ackerman, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

(Forrest has been a science-fiction fan for almost 
ten years, and the longer he is a fan, the more active 
he becomes. He has built his way up to Honorary 
Membership in the Science Fiction Lbaoub as an 
Executive Director. 

From the looks of things, his Esperanto pamphlets 
have been spreading far and wide. Many fans are 
already putting words and phrases in their letters 
from this "universal" tongue. 

Your notes on scientifilms are always interesting. 
EDITOR.) 

A Dialogue 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

I believe I have a science-fiction sense of humor. 
Whatever that means. I am thinking of the in- 
spiration I received from reading your article on page 
748 of December issue of Wonder Stories for 1985. 
I am not referring to the things I could appreciate 
in this article, but rather to certain reactions upon 
this nerve, connected with my abnormal sense of 
humor. I am referring mostly to the title of "New 
Policy StIH ‘New’/* I am still not sure why it is new, 
maybe because of a new word "story" being added 
to It, or just new because, as you stated, it is new for 
the last two reasons. 

Well, anyway, here is a manuscript to which you 
can apply your new policy. All we need to do to 
entitle it scienee-fiction is to rewrite it so it has a 
better sentence structure, and start off : 

Time: January 27, A.G.W. 110, 5 o’clock a.m. 
(A.G.W., After Great War). 

Place: Audience chamber of the people’s servant, 
Editor Gernsback, in the concrete structure in the 
lower, modern slums of "What’s left of New York." 

Do you think I might have some talent, at least 
enough to write something acceptable for the New 
Story Policy? 

With apologies to editor of editorial appearing in 
issue of Wonder Stories of December, 1935— a dialogue 
between the Editor and myself. 

Vetter: I noticed you keep publishing for the past 
several years, from time to time, a statement about 
your new policy. What is new about it after all this 
time? 

Editor: It was a brand new idea for an editor to 
conceive of a policy calling for new stories. 

Vetter: I see. You think the idea has not worn 
out yet, as it has with other editors — that there is 
something new under the sun? 

Editor: No, the idea was new with me in two 
ways. It was new two years ago because it just 
started. It is new now because we are publishing 
entirely new stories. 

Vetter: I think I see what you mean. You don't 
continue with the old policy of publishing old stories, 
in which old ideas are served to your readers as hash, 
or hash that was re-hashed. 

Editor : You misunderstand my remarks. I meant 
to convey the idea that we put on a drive for new, 
original themes and scientific theories from our 
authors. This, you must admit, was a new idea that 
originated with this magazine and is the new policy. 

Vetter: Oh, I see — scientific discoveries by 
authors without waiting for the real scientific world 
to discover them and inventors to make a practical 
application of the new principles of natural laws 
or make demonstration of new methods of applying 
old principles. 
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Editor: Again yon don’t get me. One of our rivals, 
who flatter us in imitation of our new policy, call 
these new stories “Thought-variants.” Thus it was 
our new policy that started this new, glamorous era 
m scientific fiction. 

Vetter : Are you sure that by “variant stories” you 
don’t mean a strict synonym, a word or phrase of 
the same meaning? Thus variant stories are those 
that say the same thoughts only using other words 
— a new kind of literary hash? 

Editor: It is obvious that you don't care to under- 
stand what I am talking about. We will endeavor to 
call this new, old policy from now on our “New 
Story Policy,” and that will be new. At least, its 
significance will be more obvious. 

Vetter: I trust the word “new” will now serve 
another two years with the addition of the word 
“story.” 

Editor : You heckle me. Get out ; you give me a 
pain in the neck. 

Vetter: So did your phrases “Thought-Variant” 
and "New Policy,” and now I got a worst pain than 
ever with your new idea of a “new story policy” — 
good-bye and good luck, for a new idea two years 
from now. 

Dr. John VetiTer. 

■* New York City, N. Y. 

(The above might help to clarify our “New Story 
Policy” for some of our readers. Dr. Vetter is 100% 
correct when he has us saying that the New Policy 
is still new because it means that we publish “hew” 
stories, and for that reason have started to call it 
“New Story Policy.” 

The phrase “Thought Variant” is not one of ours. 
— EDITOR.) 



Variety in Art 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

You have made many improvements since I bought 
my first issue last December. The price has been re- 
duced. The contents page has been re-arranged and 
that rather sorry picture eliminated. Another con- 
test has been started for stories. The magazine is no 
longer cheapened by those all-too-numerous fillers 
knocking your rivals. The covers seem to have im- 
proved and the stories are better than those published 
last year. 

However, there are still some things for me to kick 
about and I have prepared some brick-bats to hurl in 
your direction. First, your authors. 

Paul is good but I think he could do much better. 
The cover for the July issue was really superb. Paul 
has at last made space black instead of a queer baby- 
blue with shadows. Perhaps he’s not at fault at all ; 
maybe the stories he gets to illustrate don't give him a 
chance to exercise his talent. On interior work, how- 
ever, he has fallen down. His illustration for Green 
Man of Graypec was a trifle crude. The girl on the air- 
plane had an expression like Jeff’s after Mutt has hit 
him with a brick. The airplane showed no originality 
at all. Compare this with Winter’s picture for Justice 
of the Atoms. Note the realistic expressions. Note that 
the picture does not appear to have been liberally 
sprinkled with coal-dust. Look at Marchioni's illus- 
tration for Memory Machine. It stood above the others 
like a light. Why not get more from Marchioni? 
Saaty is pretty good. Schneeman can draw good fig- 
ures and faces but his work is so coarse that one has 
to hold the magazine at least a yard off to appreciate 
it. Why not give Paul a rest? 

As a rule, the stories are good. In the July issue 
Memory Machine and Justice of the Atoms were 
outstanding. The short-short was good also. Waltz of 
Death took a long time getting started but it sure 
gathered power in the last installment. 

You could try getting rid of some of those stickers 
and labels on the cover. “The Best in Science Fiction” 
Ip unnecessary. Take it off and list some of the au- 
thors instead. If the authors are good, the readers will 
know the magazine is good without an emblem pro- 
claiming the fact. After reading “A Gernsback Pub- 
lication” and “Hugo Gernsback, Editor” the reader 
becomes aware that a man called Gernsback is asso- 
ciated with the magazine. Why not remove the latter 
and put Hornig’s name np under the title instead? I 
imagine he does most of the editing anyway. Of 
course, the NRA sticker is unnecessary these days. 
You might even remove the “Now 15 Cents” sticker. 
Most readers have learned of the change in price by 
now so even that label is superfluous. 

Outside of the rather unimportant things which I 
have mentioned, I think the magazine is all right. 



Just keep improving like you have been and there will 
soon be nothing for the readers to kick about. Well, 
best of luck. l. P. Wakefield. 

Sacramento, Calif. 

(We try to keep a balance of artistic types in the 
magazine. Paul, Winter, Saaty, Marchioni, and Schnee- 
man all have different styles and. we feel that by let- 
ting each do some work for us, there is a pleasing 
variety. 

There has been quite a variety in the magazine it- 
self. During the past seven years, the magazine has 
changed form, shape, type, paper, price, etc., many 
times. — EDITOR . ) 



The BR and the SFS 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

Miss Virginia Kidd, in her letter in the July, 1986, 
issue of W. S. is exactly right in every particular, 
with the possible exception of her comments upon 
“The Waltz of Death,” which I am saving until I 
have time enough to read it at one sitting. Wonder 
is far too boastful ; its ads are so rotten that I have 
cut as many of them as possible out of my magazines 
without harming any of the reading matter ; W. S. 
is the poorest printed stf magazine on the market, 
and Paul’s covers are a disgrace to the newsstands. > 

Concerning Doctor Keller: he used to be my favorite 
stf author, but is so no longer. His grammar is often 
poor ; his stories are all alike ; and as Miss Kidd says, 
his sentences are disjointed and ordinary. 

That suggestion by A. L. Soden in the current issue, 
anent reprinting “Last and First Men” by. Olaf 
Stapledon, was simply tremendous 1 By all means do 
this, if possible. As he says, it would make the best 
serial you have ever published. Have you read this 
great book, Mr. Hornig? If not, do so at once and 
enjoy a great piece of science-fiction. 

I have a few hot words to say about some recent 
developments in the Science Fiction League. First, 
about that bulletin of the Brooklyn SFL, “The 
Brooklyn Reporter.” This paper is the worst example 
of asinine publications I have ever seen. Mr. Clark, 
like George Washington, invented his own spellings 
as he went along. For example, on the first page of 
the second issue, the word “subsidiary” appears twice 
— once spelt “subaidery” and once “subsiderary.” And 
that isn’t all ! It gets worse as one reads further. 
For a good laugh, Mr. Hornig, read Mr. Clark's answer 
to L. M. Jensen’s letter on page nine, concerning 
Wierd Tajes (I follow Mr. Clark’s spelling of the 
word “weird”). He mentions that “imaginatative” 
powers are called upon in the reading of both science- 
fiction and weird stories, but that only destructive 
“imigination” is called upon in the reading of weird 
stories. 

The other thing I wish to boil over about is this 
“Science Fiction Syndicate” which is incidentally 
mentioned in the July League column. This company 
seems, .to me, merely an organization designed to run 
the prices of rare science-fiction articles up to, un- 
precedentedly high levels. I am enclosing a copy of 
their "bibliography” so that you can see for yourself. 
They charge a dime for this little twelve-page brochure, 
to which Bob Tucker can’t object, since it is not t^ven 
stapled together. Note the prices on the last two 
pages particularly. They are truly “wonder”-fuily high. 

Well, that’s all. I don’t expect this letter to be pub- 
lished, but I feel a little better, anyway. 

Carl E. Woolard, 
Flint, Mich. 

(Many of the things you kick about have been im- 
proved since your letter was written, so there is no 
need to comment about them here. 

Mr. Clark once explained to us that some issues of 
the “Brooklyn Reporter,” organ of the first Chapter 
of the Science Fiction League, were gotten off in 
a hurry and somewhat carelessly as to typography, 
for which he apologized. 

We include the rest of your letter for what it is 
worth. — EDITOR . ) 



A Typical Fan 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

Allow me to triply, nay, quadruply, congratulate 
you for reducing the price of our magazine. It is 
now not only the “Best in Science Fiction,” but the 
most reasonable. Personally I do not believe you can 
keep up your old standard at this new price; how- 
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ever I sincerely hope that I am mistaken. In thiii 
case, it will be the happiest, although not the first, 
mistake I have ever made. _ . . „ 

Fred Anger acts a “Leetle T etc bed in the Hai<L 
His last name certainly suits him. I, for one, hope he 
follows his idea and becomes a hermit. Then at least 
we won’t have to read his cynical letters. Surely any 
ordinary person could tell that “Dictator” Tuoker’a 
letters are written in a much lighter vein than Mr. 
Anger seems to receive them. Well, so much for the 
SPWSSTFM and Fred Anger. 

I thoroughly enjoyed the seventh anniversary issue 
of our mag. However, I shall not list the stories in 
order of merit, as bo many of your readers do, but 
instead I shall comment on only one story. That story 
is “Seeds From Space” by Laurence Manning. Of 
the five stories in the June issue, I enjoyed this one 
the most. I sincerely hope Manning continues the 
“8tranger Club” stories, even though they are not 
quite as good as the “Man Who Awoke” series. But 
back to “Seeds From Space.” The story was very 
interesting, although Manning seems to be “down” 
on the human race ; however, I suppose he isn’t really 
and wrote the story thus to show the attitude of more 
intelligent beings towards human “parasites.” 

Philip McKbrnan, 
SFL Member G57, 

San Mateo, Calif. 

(While this letter is quite late in publication, we 
feel that Mr. McKernan’e views will be of interest to 
our readers. They seem to be typical of Mr. Average 
Active Fan. We hope that other readers living around 
Mr. McKeman will join his San Mateo Chapter of the 
Sc ib ncb Fiction League. Those interested can receive 
his complete address from Headquarters at this 
address. — EDITOR . ) 



“Subtle Science’ 1 

Editor, Wonder Stowes: 

JThis is the first time I have written to you. so you 
needn’t be afraid of me being nasty. I was Introduced 
to science-fiction over two years ago and I liked it so 
much that I am still reading it. As a result. I am a 
member of the SFL and a member of the Nuneaton 
Chapter which will, I think, be a concrete fact by the 
time this letter reaches you. 

The make-up of Wondfx Stories is superior to that 
of the other science- fiction magaxines : your editorials 
are wonderfully written, (you’re a genius, Mr. Gema- 
back), the Science Questions and Answers are a good 
feature. 

To deal with your artists, I think Paul is the best. 
What Busby Berkeley is to a musical number, Paul 
is to a science-fiction magazine, which In my estima- 
tion is a great praise. His imagination is colossal, 
his machinery fine, and as to the criticism of his covers 
being too blatant, the reply is that you have to at- 
tract people’s attention when W. S. is lying on a 
newsstand. 

The writing up and general technique of the 
stories is commendable, but if I may aay so. a little 
more scienoe would be welcome, although I must say 
that your science is much more subtle than that found 
in other magazines. A few of my favorite authors are 
Laurence Manning, Nathan Schachner (get him back), 
Eando Binder, and Dr. Keller. 

For a last word, I want to say to science-fiction 
fans all over America that English people are dumb 
and skeptical. Moat of them look at science-fiction 
mags as an impossibility, and when asked why they 
gape, and so you proceed to overwhelm them with a 
convincing argument. Skepticism is all right if you 
have an open mind, but most people over here are 
narrow-minded. They won’t accept anything new, and 
even when you have beaten them in argument, they 
still grumble. D. A. Jacqueb. 

SFL Member 737. 

Nuneaton. England. 

(We can assure you that people are no different in 
America, concerning science-fiction, than they are in 
your own country. It is a universal weakness that the 
majority of people lack fully developed imaginations, 
and as we have stated before, imagination has led to 
every improvement in civilization. You will find that 
the man who stands above .he crowd does so because 
he has a better imagination than the average. All the 
greatest inventions were imagined before they were 
developed — and they were just as fantastic in that first 
imagining as space-ships and atomic motors are to- 
day. — EDITOR.) 



Paste-Board Space-Ships 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

May I offer the following suggestion on your sub- 
scription campaign : You should offer your readers, 
in return for ten cents in stamps and the front cover 
of a copy of Wonder Stories, an attractively colored 
paste-board space-ship with a rubber band motor 1 

Fifteen cents! Short-short story prize contest! What 
the hell kind of a magazine is this anyway 7 I should 
much prefer to have seen an Increase in price coupled 
with a somewhat more impressive table of contents. 

Your readers' department is by far the most inter- 
esting part of the magazine. I am happy to see that 
it is being given plenty of space, although the type 
tends to be sub-microscopic. The increasing volume of 
foreign correspondence is a particularly attractive fea- 
ture. 

“ARTICLE” — “The Rocket Engine.” Your advertise- 
ments might also be listed in the table of contents 1 

These “artiste” of yours aren’t artists at all. They 
seem to be color cartoonists (emphasis on the “color”) 
of very low rank. From just what distance, and under 
what circumstances, would the surface of the earth 
present the appearance It is given in Paul’s July 
cover? 

I’ve read a groat deal pro and con regarding the 
rough edges of the magazine, but can’t recall a single 
comment from the Editor by way of explanation as to 
why it is so utterly impossible to shear these edges off 
before putting the mag on the market. 

Why don’t these science-fiction stories attract more 
women ? The Chicago Chapter of the League might be 
a fraternity but for one or two young ladies and I’m 
not sure that they aren’t just visitors. Why can’t 
something be done about that? 

I certainly enjoyed Virginia Kidd’s letter in the 
July issue. Let’s have more of the same. As for Jack 
Darrow — well. I’ll tell him In person at the next meet- 
ing. 

“Science Questions and Answers” is an excellent 
feature. Don't ever think of discontinuing it. Your 
answer to Laurence Boehm regarding the power of 
the imagination is interesting as to possibilities. Seems 
likely, doesn’t it, that under favorably circumstances, 
a powerful imagination might create an image so 
strong as to affect not only the subject’s eyesight, 
but which would actually assume a tangible existence? 
That would account for a great deal in necromancy 
and spiritualism. Then too, this theory of “faith 
healing” could be approached from a scientific angle 
— as a natural phenomenon rather than a manifes- 
tation of some religious superstition. The science of 
psychology is destined to show us in the not far dis- 
tan future wonders equal, and superior to anything 
developed hitherto in electricity, chemistry and physics. 

Arthur R. Hermann, 
Chicago, HI. 

(We can’t see what objections our reduction in price 
and running of conteets are to you. No one has ever 
complained about saving or winning money yet, to our 
knowledge, as far as magazines and contests go, any- 
way. 

Perhaps the editor has never given a reason why it 
is so utterly impossible to shear the edges of the maga- 
zine, but we have never seen a reason why it is so ut- 
terly necessary. that makes us even. 

Science-fiction attracts very few girls and women — 
perhaps only a few hundred really enthusiastic ones in 
the entire world. As a rule, the minds of women run 
in different trains of thought than those of men and do 
not allow for much expanding of the imagination, ex- 
cept when it comas to grossly material things. 

A name has been given the matter that might be 
created from pure thought. It is “ectoplasm.” Matter 
and thought-wavee may be identical vibrations except 
for intensity, and therefore a concentration of 
thought-waves would produce matter. This Is a very 
fantastic theory, but becomes more logical the more 
you think of it. — EDITOR . ) 



An Author Errs? 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

In yonr “blurb” for “Justice of the Atoms” you 
said, “Here is a realistic and highly entertaining piece 
of fantasy.** Ouch ! ! It tcaen’t entertaining and it 
tons impossible. I took up chemistry in school but I 
never learned that, if you electroplated some article 
with a bar of silver compounded into p solution, it 
would come out of solution in its original form. So 
bow could Prof. Jones apply that theory to a man 
and reassemble him someplace else? Aside from the 
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bad science. It was well written and was a Rood 
psychological story. But any science-lover wouldn’t 
let such a horrible mistake pass by in his rating of 
the story. As to its originality, a certain electrical 
engineer discovered two years ago that certain gases 
could be ionised — Slip No. 2 I 

“The Memory Machine.” A good idea, good science, 
but you wouldn't think that augmemory would be 
carried as far as Mr. Sachs has described. Aside from 
the figures, the illustration was very realistic ; it gave 
you a real impression of height. On a whole, the story 
wasn’t very much better than “Justice of the Atoms.” 

As for “A Thief in Time,” it wasn’t new. It was 
merely the reverse of “The Time Tragedy.” However, 
it was a good piece of literature, and it was realisti- 
cally presented. 

I won’t say anything more about “The Walt* of 
Death” ; it’s still just a greatly glorified but bad 
novel. Instead of wasting any more time on brick- 
bats, I’ll deliver you my two roses. The cover is the 
best this year. Don’t listen to those critics who com- 
plain about Paul’s “loud” covers ; it makes Wonder 
distinctive ; it makes it stand out, and his machines 
are the best I’ve ever seen ; everybody agrees on that. 
The drab covers of Brown and Morey can spoil a good 
story, so don’t ever stop Paul from using his reds, 
yellows, etc. ; I even think that the covers^ could be- 
come a good deal brighter. <If this letter is printed, 
my mail will be swamped with threats and bombs 
saying that his covers should be brighter.) 

And congratulations for getting rid of that “sacred” 
cut ; it was "lousy,” to put it bluntly. Editorial — you 
say that suspended life’s success depends upon proper 
dehydration ; I’ve heard that the human body consists 
of 70% water. Take away that water and there 
wouldn’t be much left of that human. What about it? 

And now I’ll end my letter with congratulations to 
Festus Pragnell for his swell beginning of “The Green 
Man of Graypec.” If he can do one-half as well as 
he’s done, it’ll still be the top-notch serial of the year. 

Hope you don’t take my brick-bats too hard. 

Raymond Hood, Jr., 
SFL Member 400, 

High Ridge, Conn. 

(We hope that the author of “Justice of the Atoms’* 
will defend himself in a letter to this department. We 
always enjoy watching writers and readers arguing on 
each other's science— it is the life of any readers' de- 
partment. 

We are especially glad that our covers are so much 
to your liking. — EDITOR.) 



Another Experiment 

Editor , Wonder Stories : 

I noticed in the May issue a letter from Mr. ^ Haase 
describing an experiment to see his own brain. He 
waved a candle slowly before his eyes at a short dis- 
tance in a dark room and, when he had put out the 
candle, he saw an image of his own brain appear 
before him. 

He saw an image all right, but it was the candle, 
not his brain. In the first place, the eye cannot see 
what lies behind it. It is formed like a camera, and a 
camera can’t photograph a scene which it does not 
face. 

What Mr. Hasse experienced was the retention of 
the image of the candle by the retinas of his eyes. 
This phenomenon makes it possible for ns to see mo- 
tion pictures as continuous action. 

Here is an experiment which will leave no doubt 
about what the image is. In a dark room, acUust a 
bright lamp in a reflector bo that all of the light is 
cast down on a tabid’. On the table place a book on 
a newspaper so as to make it easily seen. As you look 
at the book, turn the light on for a second, then off. 
Keep looking at the book, and in ten seconds or 60 it 
will seem that the light is shining once more, and you 
will see the book on the newspaper. You can shut your 
eyes as you turn off the light and you will see the 
book anyway! But if you shift your gaze . or try to 
read the title of the book, after the light is out, the 
scene will vanish. It may not work the first time, but 
in ten trials you ought to succeed. 

The stories I enjoyed most in recent issues were, 
“In Caverns Below,” by Stanton Coblentz (who writes 
like “Gulliver’s Travels”), “One Way Tunnel.” by 
Dr. Keller, “A Thief in Time,” by Raymond Young, 
and “Walts of Death,” by P. B. Maxon. 

Paul’s work certainly gives “Our magazine” an 
atmosphere of its own. And judging by the last pic- 



ture for “Waltz of Death,” Schneeman is next best. 
Let's have more from both. 

“Pygmalion’s Spectacles” was too much like “The 
Chamber of Life” by G. Peyton Wertenbaker. which 
appeared in October, 1929, Amazing Stories. I’d like 
you to get Mr. Wertenbaker to write for you. And if 
you could obtain the writings of “Doc” Smith and 
A. Merritt, you could make good that boast, “The 
beat in science fiction.” I wish you luck. 

Eric Larsen, 

Culvers Lake. N. J. 

(Your experiment with the light and the book 
sounds interesting. Of course, you do not really see 
the book after the light is out. You merely retain 
the impression because of the absence of anything 
else to see in the darkness and the intensity of the 
light you have just been subject to. This is proven by 
the fact that the minute you shift your eyes, you no 
longer “see” the book — the impression is lost. 

We have investigated “The Chamber of Life” by 
G. Peyton Wertenbaker, and while the theme is slightly 
reminiscent of “Pygmalion’s Spectacles,” the stories 
are constructed entirely different from each other. 
— EDITOR . ) 



The Science Editors 
Editor , Wonder Stories: 

Lo, these many years have I contemplated dispatch- 
ing this lowly epistle, directed toward the readers* 
column of Wondbb Stories, and at last I have written 
and mailed it! Keepers of the editorial wastebasket, 
1 greet you ! 

Of all the excellent ideas brought forth by Gerns- 
back’s prolific brain, the short-short story contest sur- 
passes all ! I have my entry ready to submit, after 
losing many precious hours of sleep trying to whittle 
off thirty-four surplus words, and now I can repose 
in the refreshing embrace of Morpheus without suffer- 
ing qualms and mental agony. 

I have one improvement totally overlooked by the 
hawklike eyes of those who would reform and ove*» 
haul the magazine! 

Here is my suggestion : 

Omit that impressive-looking list of editors, co- 
editors, and what have you, who must approve all 
the scientific principles in manuscripts ! Many times, 
I have had one of my beloved tabloid brain children 
all ready to submit to your magazine when my eye 
was accosted by that list of professors, etc., many with 
august-appearing degrees affixed after their names, 
and my courage oozes away; leaving me cold. After 
all, what chance has the unseasoned fifteen year old 
would-be science- fiction writer against a whole 
brigade of lettered college men ? 

The July issue was what is known within the very 
select circle of the Saturnian Society of Sophisticated 
Cigar Smokers as a corker! I should know, as I am 
dishonorary member number minus one in the above- 
mentioned society. 

“The Green Man of Graypec” is one of the most 
unusual and well written stories conjured together by 
the magic pen of a science-fiction writer in many a 
day. The editor's statement preceding the story was 
far from an exaggeration. Till the next installment is 
here. I’ll be biting my nails, pulling my hair, and 
beating my chest. Oh yes, and did I mention biting 
my nails? 

“The Memory Machine” was well-written and re- 
freshing. 

“Justice of the Atoms”— eleganter than elegant, 
especially the lightly written style. 

I am glad that the “Waltz of Death” ended this 
month, because, while it was exceedingly well-written 
in regard to structure, etc., it just seemed to me that 
it didn’t belong in Wonder Stories. I am very de- 
lighted to note that another story by the inimitable 
Phillip Jacques Bartel is coming shortly. Hia stories 
contain a certain ingredient which fascinates the 
reader with its lightness and sincerity combined. 

I expect to submit a couple of stories for your con- 
sideration in the near future, that is if I can overcome 
that dread apoplexy brought on by that austere aggre- 
gation of venerable scientists whose word is law, 
regarding the accepting or rejecting of manuscripts! 

Joe Kempe; 

De Soto, Mo. 

(Don't let our list of associate scientific editors 
scare you. We meat, however, be sure that the science 
that appears in the magazine is accurate. 

We expected “The Green Man of Graypec” to 
make a big hit and were in no ways disappointed 
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with its reception. It was the favorite story of the 
September issue. “The Walts of Death*’ was a scienoe- 
fiction novel of a less fantastic and more everyday 
nature. For composition and style, P. B. Maxon's 
work is hard to beat. — EDITOR.) 



“Science” on the Cover 

Editor. Wonder Stories : 

YOU ARE PRINTING REAL SCIENCE FICTION ! 
And that means a very, very great deal. Your con- 
temporaries, on the contrary, are not. 

I enjoyed the June issue throughout. The illustra- 
tions are on the whole good, but you should feature 
PAUL much more. Schneeman is rather poor com- 
pared to the others. The new price is welcome, al- 
though I, and I am sure, many other readers, would 
be glad to pay the original price to procure sucn 
excellent stf. as you now present. The June issue has 
always been a historic one for Wonder Stories. 

You seem resolved to keep the word “SCIENCE** 
off your cover illustration as much as possible. First 
you removed it from the title of the magazine itself 
and now you have moved the “Best in SCIENCE 
Fiction” streamer to the bottom of the page. Why? 
I suppose I ought to know by now. 

By now, I am thoroughly reconciled to the small 
size; in fact, in view of the great change for the 
better that it has helped bring about, I am all for it. 

Is there any hope for a Quarterly? Many of the 
greatest stories of Science-Fiction have appeared in 
Quarterlies bearing the Gernsback standard. 

Strange that Laurence Manning’s multitudinous 
recent contributions have not, as yet, equalled his 
original "The City of the Living Dead.” That was a 
great story. He should, perhaps, renew the old 
collaboration with Pratt. 

By all means keep up the good work, 

A. GNABDINGE3, 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 



troduced into all schools as the science text-book in a 
lecture course. I may even write to my congressman 
about this. Don't you and ail the readers consider 
it an excellent idea? 

A word about the glorious SPWSSTFM, of which 
Mr. Charles D. Hornig is an honorary and honored 
member. Every member of the Science Fiction 
League is urged to join now, while we still have on 
hand copies of our five page “D Journal.” A card or 
letter will bring you a membership and copy of this 
“D Journal.” The SPWSSTFM-ers demand action 
and we are going to get it. We want chewing-gum 
bindings for Wonder Stories. Think of the enormous 
benefits accruing to both the publishers^ of Wonder 
Stories and the chewing-gum factories if such a 
gigantic merger were put through ! It would revolu- 
tionize American business. And we intend to put it 
through ! The SPWSSTFM never fails. 

Our arch-enemy, Donald Wollheim, with his small 
society and his one page publication, we can dismiss 
with a word. Comparing him with our Dictator is 
like comparing near-beer with old Madeira wine. 
Wollheim is nothing ; we are all 1 The Dictator has 
the interests of science-fiction fans at heart. Help 
us to get chewing-gum bindings, fans! And the world 
will rise and call you blessed. 

(Mrs.) Virginia Parked, 
SFL Member 889, 

Merigold, Miss. 

(Despite the fact that Mrs. Parker is a Grand 
Gadzook in Tucker’s SPWSSTFM, her letter, the 
first part at least, sounds perfectly sane. We appre- 
ciate her comments and hope that she never changes 
her views. We try to get a lot of good science in the 
magazine without allowing it to become boring to 
those of our readers who do not care particularly for 
science.— EDITOR . ) 



Another Author Speaks 



(We suppose that you did not like our recent re- 
moval of the word “science” from the strip at the 
bottom of the cover, to replace it with “imaginative.” 
We can assure you that we did not do this because 
we are ashamed of science-fiction. Far from it! 
However, we are trying to introduce new readers to 
the magazine. There are undoubtedly many, many 
thousands of people who do not know of the exis- 
tence of science-fiction yet, but would be active fans 
if they did — at the same time, they do not like tech- 
nical, cold science and the word '“science” has always 
frightened them. They cannot associate the word 
“science” with pleasure. We want them to know that 
science-fiction, though scientific, is also pleasurable. 
Therefore, we have taken the word “science” from 
the cover so that they will not be frightened off. Once 
they read an issue, they will no longer fear the word 
“science” when connected with “fiction.” The word 
“science-fiction,” while necessary, has its disadvantages 
for this reason. When everyone knows just what sci- 
ence-fiction is, things will be different. — EDITOR.) 



The Woman’s Viewpoint 

Editor. Wonder Stories: 

Although I have been reading Wondk Stories and 
other scienee-fiction magazines for several years, 
this is my first letter to comment on the magazine you 
produce. 

Being a member of the Science Fiction League 
and one of Dictator Tucker’s SPWSSTFM-ers I feel 
that I must give you the woman's viewpoint on sci- 
ence fiction. 

To begin with, Wonder Stories is the finest of all 
the science-fiction publications, and as long as you 
publish it, I shall continue to read it. The stories are 
fantastic, but have a basis of fact in them that 
makes them educational as well as interesting. While 
I studied physics both at prep school and college, I 
can’t even now recall whether black is the absence 
of all color and white the presence of all color, or 
vice versa ; if I got it right this time, it’s sheer luck 1 
But even though I do have moronic tendencies where 
science is concerned, I know a great deal more of *t 
since I began reading Wonder Stories than I ever 
managed to cram into an aching head the night before 
exams. You don’t hand it to your readers in large 
doses that are unpalatable, but slip it in in sugar- 
coated pills that taste good. And this is such a 
painless and interesting way pf learning all about 
science, it seems to me Wonder Stories should be in- 



Editor, Wonder Stories: 

Congratulations on the success of the New Policy. 
I usually regard such inceptions as mere bunches of 
fireworks to keep readers interested in a magazine, 
but this time I feel that a real service has been done 
for science-fiction and it has revived tremendously, 
just when it was beginning to weary by monotony. 
I only hope that all readers appreciate what the 
Editor is doing for them. 

There was a cover on an issue of some months ago 
that impressed me. I refer to the one picturing 
Martians battling with the reptiles of the Carboni- 
ferous forests. Also good was the inside illustration 
of the same story — notably the carefully calculated 
shade of the forest background. Maybe my personal 
interest in evolution — not. at least, insignificant in 
intensity — makes me admire picturization of Earth's 
first great dynasty, the reptiles, more than deserved, 
but it just occurred to me that there was uncommonly 
good imaginative work in the above-mentioned illus- 
trations. It seems that Paul has been steeped for so 
long in this science-fictkm art work that he is quickly 
able to grasp the spirit of each story. After all, sci- 
ence-fiction is a unique literature, requiring a great 
deal of what I might term “training” before its 
illustrators can grasp the essential elements of fan- 
tasy needed. No reflection on Winter, this, for if 
there is anything lacking in Winter’s portrayals of 
the mechanical and monstrosity aide of science-fiction, 
it is adequately made up for by his splendid work 
on human figures. I am looking forward to the day 
when America’s active fang will realize that a real 
debt is owing to Paul for his part in the development 
of science-fiction, and will forthwith present him with 
some memento. Have I been unduly eulogistic? I 
think not. 

“The Fall of the Eiffel Tower,** “Dawn to Dusk,” 
the new serial — all these are excellent, but I still 
think (it is only my opinion) that Laurence Man- 
ning's series of the “Man Who Awoke” is the most 
significant contribution to science-fiction in the last 
few years. So much careful planning and thought 
surely deserved more praise than the stories received. 

Best wishes for bigger and better success, which 
I, for one, know that a very hard-working Editor 
has earned. A . Connell. 

Mosman, Australia. 

(Readers will recognize Mr. Connell as the author 
of the well-liked “The Reign of the Reptiles.” 
“Dream’s End,” and several other stories accepted 
since their publication. He is one of our most promis- 
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ing authors and seems to have really caught on to 
our new policy, which he lauds in this letter. Some 
of our nicest letters have come from Australia, and 
it now looks as though some of our nicest stories will 
originate in the same place. — EDITOR.) 



This and That 

Editor , Wonder Stories: 

I read in “Fantasy Magazine'* that you were going 
to run a cover-contest in July. “Ah!’’ I said, “I'll en- 
ter.” So I thought up a few plots ; I’m good at that, 
but not so hot at writing them up. 

Then I got the July issue; what an idea I got 
when I saw those bug-men and the tin helmet! But 
alas ; the closing date for entries was July fifth, and 
the magazine came out over here on August thirty- 
first! Now for pity’s sake, why couldn’t you extend 
it for overseas readers? Why?? We can’t all sub- 
scribe and get Wonder Stories on time. My super-epic 
is written, yes, but it’s feeding the mice now in some 
neglected corner! 

Queer tiling ; over in a little second-hand book- 
store at Willesden today I dug up — yes, “Pigs is Pigs” 
by Ellis Parker Butler ! I bought it on the strength 
of Ye Ed’s remarks in the June W.S. and because — 
well, it looked good. It was. I can recommend it to 
those who haven’t read it and want a laugh. They 
probably thought I was mad, I laughed so much in 
the subway. (I probably am). 

Note to C. A. Brandt: (he does your book-reviews, 
doesn’t he?) What about a review of Chas. G. Phelp’s 
“Stratosphere and Rocket Flight,” published this year 
by Pitman, London, at 8/6, You collectors should 
grab it up ; it’s got reproductions of some of Paul’s 
work, and a dust-cover showing the “Launch $t the 
Space-ship,” one of the best covers done by the cover 
artist of “Scoop9.” Say, “S.D.,” whoever he was, 
could draw! 

Talking about illustrations, that was a fine 
Marchioni for “The Memory Machine” in the July 
Wonder. Really dizzy-making. Co-incident, too, with 
the editorial on wonders of suspended life, the plot 
of a forthcoming London play centres around a girl 
who is revived after being entombed in a glacier for 
twenty-five years. Shades of the old hack' scienstories ! 
Old plots die hard. 

Well, thank goodness “The Waltz of Death” has 
wheezed itself out. Somehow, that story, “classic” 
or not, didn’t strike a responsive chord in me. It 
was the slowest waltz I’vs known. On and on for 
three months, taking up half the magazine. A mara- 
thon dance? 

Probably most liked it, though, as I seem to re- 
member saying sometime ago, “I don’t like scienti- 
mysteries.” 

Then I see and vaguely approve of the new title- 
page layout. It’s certainly much neater. Goodbye, 
Sacred Cut! (Remember the argument, in Science 
and Mechanics, as to the meaning of the dots scat- 
tered about that book’s pages? I see they’ve invaded 
the title-page of W.S. now!) 

There’s only one thing wanting now, and you’ll 
be perfect. That’s a page each month introducing the 
authors who are billed in that issue. There’d be a 
one-by-two inch photograph and a few lines of biog- 
raphy or autobiography. You’d only need to give 
each author one turn of the page; no need to re- 
peat it. 

Lastly ( hurray ! — Ed. ) I suggest to Dictator Tucker 
that rubber solution be mixed with the chewing gum 
binding of science-fiction magazines in the winter. 
Thus with a little careful moulding, the gum could be 
made into home-made balloons for the children’s 
Christmas parties. 

In summer, molasses should be used instead of gum, 
bo that when W.S. has been read, it can be hung up 
and used for fly-paper. Utility first! 

That should make me at least a Grand Pantech- 
nichon in the SPWSSTFM ! gu>NEy L Bibchby> 

SFL Member 949, 
Essex, England. 

(We could not have extended the closing date of 
our contest another two months, of course, 'cause by 
that time, readers would have forgotten that there had 
been a contest ! We gave readers over a month to 
write their stories after the issue was put on sale, 
and readers in your country had a couple of weeks. 



If you are desirous of reaping the benefits of our 
contests and other doings, you should be willing to 
support the magazine by purchasing it at its original 
price, if you find it financially convenient. 

C. A. Brandt has not done our book reviews for 
several years. The book you comment upon seems to 
be an excellent one. 

It appears to^ us that many of our English readers 
do not like scientific detective murder mysteries. — 
EDITOR .) 



“Out of the Question” 

Editor , Wonder Stories: 

Space travel out of question ! ! Interplanetary so- 
cieties fall flat II The Science Fiction League par- 
tially a flop ; years of rocket research wasted. Science 
Fiction (based really on interplanetary travel) falls 
flat also — all this if Professor Appleton is right. 
Read the enclosed article from the London Daily Mail, 
August 28th of this year. It may signal the begin- 
ning of the end of everything connected with inter- 
planetary research. What good is the space-ship 
emblem on the SFL insignia, if space-travel is proved 
impossible, due to a zone of frightful heat surrounding 
the earth, a zone in which all known .metals would 
melt instantaneously? 

Read it. Publish it if you like, but notify your 
readers so that they can give their views on it. 

R. A. Cass, 

SFL Member 584, 
Hull, England. 

(While Professor Appleton's theory may be very 
possible, man should have no more difficulty in pass- 
ing through this supposed layer of 1000 degrees C. 
heat above the earth than he would in getting up high 
enough to reach it in the first place. There are many 
metals that will not melt at that temperature and 
would pass through it safely. — EDITOR.) 



Holds His Interest 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

I've been a constant reader of your magazine for 
two and a half years. With all the many kinds of 
science-fiction magazines. Wonder Stories is the only 
magazine that is able to hold my interest. Though I 
am -not able to subscribe directly because of some 
financial condition, I buy the magazine at the news- 
stands. The value of money exchange adds more 
handicaps to my situation. With only 15 cents one 
can buy a copy in the United States, whereas in this 
island one cannot unless he has thirty-five centavos. 
This amount is considered extravagant for one to 
spend on magazines, especially those who can hardly 
afford to. But in my case, I’d not regret a cent 
on such worth-while reading magazines. I wish you 
would pay attention to this fact, and average a low 
price in the lower standard of living countries. With 
low price, I believe, in lower standard of living coun- 
tries, you can circulate more nuihber of magazines. 

Coming to the point of note on what type of 
magazine I like, my vote will surely cast on stories 
of chemical and physical experiments; next to this 
is the interplanetary stories. The third is the tales of 
biological monstrosities. My fourth like rests on social 
life in the future and lastly it’s the fantastic satire, 
humor, and comedy. And these types of stories, I like 
them to have a touch of romance and tragedy. In 
all the stories that I have read, “Green Man of Gray- 
pec, The” appeals to me mo6t. This is the type of 
story that I’ll pay with regret. I hope Festus Prag- 
nell will give us more of this kind of stories. I’m 
sure the other readers have the same point of view. 
Before closing this letter, let me state my dislike. 
They are scientific detective stories and others and 
exploration into weird unknown land depends on 
how it’s written. Domingo Yhheegh, 

San Fernando, P. L 

(Thirty-five centavos is only about 17^c at the 
present rate of exchange, 2%c more than the maga- 
zine costs in the States. Many of our readers in 
foreign countries have to pay two and three times 
this amount for their copies. 

We will keep your comments about the types of 
stories you like and dislike in mind. — EDITOR.) 
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Our Science 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

Science-fiction ia what makes 

A scientifictioniat feel sad 

When he hasn’t got some of it. 

In “Science Questions and Answers,” you said that 
cosmic rays are the conglomeration of light from all 
the stars of space. Except for the fact that cosmic 
rays do in no way compare with light rays and that 
none of the stars that we know of emit cosmic rays, 
your statement is perfectly correct, (yeah) A quanta 
of cosmic ray is of higher availability than any other 
known quanta (I think) and as a quanta of radiation 
can not be raised to a higher available bit by any 
means (for instance, ultra-violet radiation can be 
made visible, but just try io make infra-red visible) 
your use of “conglomeration of light’’ (I suppose that 
you mean radiation) is entirely wrong. As for it 
(cosmic rays) emanating from all the stars of space, 
none comes from our own sun. As cosmic rays form 
an appreciable percentage of the total radiation re- 
ceived by the earth, it would be easily detectable if 
there were any coming from the sun- or any other 
of the stars that we can see. Some think that it is 
formed in interstellar space by the forming of complex 
atoms out of hydrogen atoms, but that is only a guess. 
Nobody really knows how they are formed. 

Van Manderpootz said that his spation (reminds 
me of Don Beetor’s spats), the smallest unit of space, 
was equal in volume to a proton, 9ince that is the 
smallest unit of matter. What about an electron, which 
is l/1846th the volume of a proton? What about the 
volume of Bpace occupied by one of the waves which 
go to make up an electron (if it is made up of waves 
as certain experiments seem to indicate) ? 

I am very sorry to hear about the unfaithfulness of 
three members of the Lkacubl but what else could you 
expect from the head of an organization that opposes 
The True Order of Things, the SPWSSTFM, and that 
mighty (ha ha) dictator. Bob Tucker. 

Cover by the famous Paul! The Best in Science- 
Fiction 1 Fiddlesticks ! 1 ! The only reason a person 
brags is to cover up his faults. The famous Paul isn’t 
good enough to wipe Wesso’s shoes (well, perhaps he 
isn't that bad). Wesso is THE artist in science-notion 
(perhaps I should use past tense: I haven’t seen his 
work lately). Laurence Manning is one redeeming 
feature of the magazine (not the only one, but the 
best). His “World of the Mist” looks good, and how 
could it be otherwise? 

That “Now 15 Cents” on the cover gripes me im- 
mensely. It makes the magazine look like h**& *$&**. 
If you would take that strip off the bottom of the 
page, remove the frame from the title Wonder 
Stories, and raise said title about % of an inch, it 
would improve the looks of the cover 100%. 

Now, as it seems to have become the custom of 
late, I shall say that I am fourteen years of age, but 
do not condemn me for that, for is not youth a time 
of gaiety to which everyone wishes to return at some 
time or other? Is it not the time to romp and play 
in the sunshine (unless it’s a cloudy day) ? Ah yes. to 
romp and play (boos from the audience at this. What 
audience, you ask? Howinyell d’ya expect me to know? 
It’s none of my business). Ah. yes, to romp and play 
and read science-fiction (cheers at this, naturally) 
and go to school (more boos) and a coupla million 
other things. Well, anyway .... 

Yours till you print another story like “The Fall 
of the Eiffel Tower” and maybe even after that. 

Frank Driggers, 

Fort Douglas, Utah. 

(It is very possible that cosmic rays are, as we 
said previously, a ‘conglomeration of all vibrations 
from the stars. This even supports your statement 
that no star can be picked out as emitting these rays. 
They come from all over. You are incorrect in stating 
that they are not related to light waves. All vibrations 
are related. Some we perceive as heat, some as light, 
some as sound, etc., but they are all merely variations 
of vibrational frequencies. This goes for cosmic rays, 
infra-red. ultra-violet. X-rays, and all the rest. 

Your figures on protons and electrons are a bit 
muddled. A proton is the smallest particle of matter, 
though it has 1846 times the mass — not volume — of 
an electron. The electron has the most volume. It is 
larger but weighs l/1846th that of the proton. 

Our younger readers have always proven the most 
analytical and have, in many instances, helped the 
editorial board to make changes for the better in the 
magazine. — EDITOR.) 



Animal Freaks 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

In the current issue there is a story containing the 
statement that there is no such thing as a five-toed 
bird, but in view of the fact that I have seen the 
same error two or three times in other fiction maga- 
zines, I am not naming the author or story in the 
present issue of Wonder Stories. As a fact, there are 
five-toed birds as well as six-toed Persian cats, and 
anyone who has observed oommon barn-yard fowl 
closely will verify ray statement. I am an old man 
now, and have lived in city apartments and hotels 
for many years, hence have not seen a five-toed chicken 
for a long time, but I recall several in the mid 
'80s in my mother’s back-yard. The first that I re- 
call was a hen of the old time “Dorainocker” (Domi- 
nica) variety, but later several more appeared in 
the yard hatched from her eggs, some like her in color, 
or like a mongrel white rooster that headed the 
flock. 

The extra toe was between the rear toe and the 
front inside toe. It was by no means rudimentary; 
on the contrary, it was a finely developed toe and 
the feathered owner of it could get a better hold on 
a perch than the ordinary four-toed bird. The fifth 
toe was as long as the front toe, but rarely touched 
the ground ; therefore, the print seldom showed ex- 
cept when the fowl had made a track in mud or 
soft ground. In East Mississippi and Alabama, where 
I first saw them, the folks called them “ten-toed” 
chickens. Unlike black cats and a few other animals 
of such portent, the ten-toed chicken was considered 
a desirable variety. It may be of Interest to hear 
from some other reader on the subject. I myself can 
say that there are ten-toed chickens and to the beat 
of my knowledge, a chicken is a bird. 

W. E. M. Crackbn, 

Houston. Tex. 

(Would you deny the statement “Men have five 
fingers on each hand” as incorrect — Just because, in 
one case in several million, a man is found with six 
fingers on each hand, or six toes on each foot? The 
statement that birds have but four toes at the most 
is still true — but of course there are freaks. If you 
could point out one specie of bird that had five toes, 
all birds of that specie being the same, then you could 
disprove the statement, but not by pointing out freaks 
of nature. This subject has recently been written up 
for our “Science Questions and Answers" department 
in which it is pointed out that a man in a sideshow 
has two bodies, and another has hands coming from 
his shoulders without arms, etc. — EDITOR.) 



W. 8. in G. B. Instead of U. S. 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

Rest easy In your chair, Mr. Editor; I am not in- 
tending to criticize, protest* or complain. 

My endeavour is to give you at first hand a Brit- 
ish reader's reactions to your magazine, and par- 
ticularly to your “The Reader Speaks.” 

To me, your magazine is very interesting indeed. 
I frankly enjoy reading it and buy one whenever 
possible, usuallv from second-hand bookstalls. Being 
in England, where you no doubt realize the average 
man is not over-imaginative, I sometimes get laughed 
at for reading “such rot.” Nevertheless, I have suc- 
ceeded in converting at least half a dozen of my 
friends. 

Also, Mr. Editor, I earnestly believe that, for the 
man or men with courage and the capital to start 
with, this little land of ours would be “verdant pas- 
ture” for science-fiction, and prove a gold mine to 
him or them. The magazine and stories and authors 
would have to be British, for we are a very con- 
servative raoe, and not, as a rule, given to being 
over-fond of foreign literature. If Wonder Stories 
was British instead of American, I am firm of con- 
viction that it would sell like hot cakes over here. 
Not that the British people are intolerant of America 
or Americans. Definitely no 1 Make no mistake — 
U. S. A. is held in high esteem over here, but here 
is a very strange fact. American magazines and 
newspapers, comics, or books are generally termed 
somewhat contemptuously as “blood and thunder stuff” 
which, to the average men. generally seems to con- 
demn it as trash. 

When you bear in mind the staidness — nay, per- 
haps to you, dryness, of our own magazines, you can 
see that comparison is somewhat sharp. 
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Your readers, in their letters, seem to be far more 
free in their style than such letters would be in 
England. I said “would be” because very few Eng- 
lish magazines have such features as “The Reader 
Speaks’* and certainly would not publish such criticiz- 
ing and complaining letters as those Wonder Stories 
publishes quite unconcernedly. 

Why do you readers suffer so much from “rough 
edges,’* “smaller print,” “larger print,*’ etc. . . . 
These are minor points and to me do not seem 
worthy of discussion. 

After the illustrations in our periodicals, the ar- 
tists in Wonder Stories seem to depict their char- 
acters a shade too stiff. They give the effect more of 
statues than men. They could be far worse, how- 
ever — and have been ! 

Do you honestly think that serials are popular? 
I doubt dt, but (without sarcasm) I bow to your 
superior judgment, in the case of your disagreeing 
with me. 

And, before I close, one very mild protest (I make 
it mild, because I promised at first not to register 
any.) In scientifiction, authors dealing on time- 
travel make grave mistakes. 

If in 1935 a time-machine is invented and the in- 
ventor travels to 1985 — learns the plans of an in- 
vention new in that year and brings it back to 
1985, and “invents” it anew — how can it be a new 
idea of 1986 when it is “invented” in 1935? 

If the same inventor travels six months ahead, leaves 
the bad results of some action he committed four 
months before, be would go back to his present time 
and prevent the bad results from occurring by not 
committing that action. 

Setting rather confusing, isn’t it? 

If he travels back in time (and as the stories 
usually allow) can intermingle with the people of a 
past age and kill them — surely he could go back 
to the time of his birth and kill the baby that is 
himself. Therefore, he who travelled back _ in time 
couldn’t, because he had never lived, having been 
killed at birth by himself who lived till, say, thirty. 

It seems to me slightly complicated. When the next 
author arrives at your office with an ingratiating 
smile and a mss. of a time story that doesn’t allow 
for these facts, let him read those preceding para- 
graphs — give him a pen and let him carry on. 

So — more “Professor Jameson” yarns (a fine series 
by a fine author) — try to get one or two stories 
(new ones) by Edgar Rice Burroughs — for new au- 
thors try J. M. Walsh and Edw. Searles Brookes, 
both British authors, who for scientifiction can equal 
America’s best. J. M. Walsh is one of England’s best- 
selling authors. He likes writing scientifiction but 
British publishers are afraid of tackling new sub- 
jects and he has to keep to detective and mystery 
yarns. Edw. Searles Brookes has written only one 
full novel but countless short novels and stories 
and a number (his best) have dealt with scientific- 
tion. 

And so to close, as the popular songs go — “Stay 
os grand as you are” for “You're the top.” 

James W. Dudley, 
Notts, England. 

(You do not eeem to be acquainted with the fact 
that a British science-fiction magazine was published 
for twenty weekly issues, after which it “went un- 
der.” This proved to us and other British publishers 
that your country is not yet prepared to support 
a professional science-fiction magazine enough to 
make it pay for itself. The American Wonder Stories 
should have just about as good a sale as a foreign 
book as though it were British — for this reason. 
You say that the British are conservative people. 
Conservative people cannot enjoy science-fiction. A a 
one of your countrymen said in a recent letter: 
“Every real science-fiction fan will read all the 
science-fiction magazines — and d — n nationality!” 

It is a peculiar thing that the worst of Britain’s 
fiction is most popular over here and the worst of 
American fiction is best known by the average Bri- 
tisher — as far as newsstand sales go. You call our 
material “blood-and-thunder” and we call yours “shill- 
ing-shocker.” The best literature of both countries is 
discovered only by those people who are willing to go 
a little out of the way. 

Lots of Americans think that Englishmen are slow- 
witted because they take so long to “catch on” to a 
typical American joke — not realizing that the Ameri- 
can would probably be just as "slow-witted” in ap- 
preciating a British joke. There's a difference in 
the sense of wit. 

Serials are popular enough with most of our 
readers. They sustain interest in the magazine and 



promote regularity of purchase, which is quite im- 
portant to the publisher. Those readers who do not 
like to read part of a story and then wait a month 
for the next part usually save the serial until they 
have all of the installments. 

Your arguments against time-travel are very logical 
and have been brought up by others dozens of times 
in the past — the old “kill your grandfather before 
you . were born” idea. We do not accept time-travel 
stories that leave such loop-holes any more. 

The Professor Jameson stories did not appear in 
our magazine. We have published quite a few of J. 
M. Walsh’s stories in the past. — EDITOR.) 



Good Fun vs. Silliness 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

Things are not what they should be — that’s why 
I’m writing this letter. L hope you’ll print it in “The 
Reader Speaks” — I am sure many readers will be 
interested in what I have to say. 

I have the September issue in hand and I notice 
that Donald A. Wollheim, John Michel, and William 
Sykora have been expelled from the Science Fiction 
League because of disloyalty. Good riddance — traitors 
have no place in a respectable organization. If I were 
you, editor, I would refrain from printing letters 
from any one of them. Don’t give those rats the satis- 
faction of seeing their prattle in print. 

In looking through “The Reader Speaks,” I find 
that many letters are devoted to foolishness such as 
Bob Tucker writes. What good do these crazy letters 
do? The things that are said in them seem like the 
mutterings of half-wits ! 

Supposing I was a newcomer and I turned to the 
reader’s section to see what sort of people read the 
publication — what would I think when I came across 
one of Tucker’s letters or some other similar to the 
ones he writes? I would think that science-fiction 
is read by fools who can’t grow up mentally ! Would 
I be tempted to purchase a copy of Wonder Stories? 
I certainly would not! 

In defense of Tucker’s silly letters, you once stated 
that the things he writes about are all in fun — does 
that sort of fun belong in “The Reader Speaks” ? I 
say it belongs in the nearest waste-basket! 

Don’t get the idea that I am an old crank, because 
I am not. I am a young man of twenty-one and I 
like good fun as well as any normal person, but I 
will not tolerate silliness in any part of the science- 
fiction magazine. 

Take the foolishness out of the readers’ department 
by refusing to print stupid letters. Only the ones con- 
taining' constructive criticism should be published be- 
cause these tend to better the magazine. 

Now I’ll jump from letters to stories. “The Green 
Man of Graypec” by Festus Pragnell ended well and 
Laurence Manning’s “World of the Mist” starts out 
nicely. I think Mr. Manning’s beet work is done in 
interplanetary stories. I have in mind his excellent 
“Asteroid” tales. 

Stanley G. Weinbaum’s “van Manderpoofcz” yarns 
are very disappointing. He should stick to his in- 
teresting tales of interplanetary exploration and 
adventure. 

Philip Bartel’s “One Hundred Generations” was 
not worth reading because it is humorous (like “The 
Ideal”). Humor in science-fiction is just an irritant. 
Why do you publish funny stories — do you want to 
make Won oat Stories into a joke book? Science- 
fiction should be serious, logical, instructive, and 
imaginative. What excuse can you give for humorous 
tales, for satirical stories such as Stanton A. Coblentz 
writes, and for time-travel fantasies? You can’t give 
any because those kind of stories simply do not 
belong in science-fiction at all. Keep them out and 
Wondhi Stories will be greatly improved. 

Charles Pizzano, 
Dedham, Mass. 

(We cannot agree with you that good, wholesome 
humor and satire has no place in science-fiction. We 
find that the majority of comments on this subject 
are in its favor. Some of the best-remembered and 
most highly-recommended short stories of the early 
days of Bcience-fiction in magazine form, “Hicks In- 
ventions with a Kick” and “Baron Munchausen’s 
Scientific Adventures” sets of series, were based on 
humorous incidents. However, we can appreciate your 
complaint on the silliness of some of the letters printed 
In this department and we are planning to reduce 
them gradually. 

You ask what effect such letters have upon people 
who just scan the department before reading their 
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first issue to find out what science-fiction is all about. 
You will notice that we print the letters in very small 
type, not only so that more of them will fit into the 
allotted space, but to discourage these “scanners” from 
reading them until they have first found interest in 
the stories enough to strain their eyes on the small 
type.— EDITOR.) 



“Random Thoughts” 

Editor , Wonder Stories: 

I was on the verge of demanding a five cent rebate 
on the price of my September issue when I made the 
soul-searing discovery that for the second consecutive 
month. Jack Darrow had failed to voice his lofty senti- 
ments in the “gas house” ! Most disappointing. I was 
greatly mollified to note the absence of the big staple 
warriors, however ; Wollheim and Tucker must have 
spent a lot on postage for the spreadation (is there 
such a word?) of their insipid doctrines. Virginia 
Kidd’s letters are always enlightening, and I enjoyed 
George Green’s letter plus the editorial comment. 
Ver-e-e clever. But before you strain yourself patting 
your back, I would like to ask where your waste basket 
was when the letter of Joseph ( How-Long-Has-He- 
Been-Looee) Hatch came in??? But then, I probably 
have no room to talk, as you shall see. 

I have decided to give you some food for thought — 
in fact, some cereal for thought — in fact, a serial 
for thought (gosh, that’s pretty bad, I must admit). 

Here it is: 

“Random Thoughts While Sitting on my Ears.” 

Chapter L 

“The owl and the pussy cat went to sea in a beauti- 
ful pea-green boat” — Edward Lear. 

(Author’s note: I, along with another great writer. 
Sir Walter Scott, think that the insertion of inspira- 
tional poetry at the head of each chapter gets the 
reader in the proper mood.) 

The other day I suddenly acquired two three-week- 
old kittens (which I call “Oscar” and “Oswald”). It 
so happened that, when I was holding them both, one 
fell from my arm and landed on its back! Luckily, 
it wasn’t hurt, but I was much surprised at this 
absence or undevelopment of instinct. In fact, I 
speculated on the idea that maybe its instincts were 
inverted so that it always lit on its back. Here, 
said I to me, is an idea for Dr. Keller — “Inverted In- 
stincts” — what a story ! Then, of course, the true 
scientist in me required experimental corroboration. 
I dropped and tossed the cats on a pillow a dozen 
times (at great sacrifice in the form of indignant 
scratches, et cetera), but paint me with glue if the 
little whoop-jiggers didn’t land on all fours every time! 
And just as I was going to astound a wondering world 
with my amazing discovery. Life 13 delusive that way. 

Chapter II 

“They took some honey and plenty of money 
wrapped up in a five-pound note” — Ed. Lear. 

I have just thunk of a truly remarkable new idea 
for the betterment of Wonder Stories and the 
League; undoubtedly it will win me the plaudits of 
you, Mr. Editor, and also those of the discriminating 
and long-suffering public (if they, by any remote 
chance, hear of it). My idea is this (ahem) : make 
the magazine larger! .... What? You’ve heard 
this before? Nevertheless, I still think it’s a good 
idea. Most of the drug store newsstands and regular 
stands, too, lay all of the pulp magazines on edge 
in a row so that the cover is never displayed ; how- 
ever, the larger mags are spread out so that part 
of the cover shows. You must know this even better 
than I. Obviously, the larger size has better display 
value. Also, I think the only reason circulation picked 
up with the change in size was due to a pick-up 'in 
the quality of the stories so that the magazine was 
picked up more in spite of the small size rather than 
because of it. (I think I have the piccup9 ; so sorry). 

And now may I touch on one other subject dear to 
your heart — the covers of Paul. While I’m at it, I 
might as well torture his inside illustrations as well. 
With but one exception, (the picture for “The Ideal”) 
all of the scenes looked as if they took place in late 
twilight or in moonlight. Why can’t he leave his 
skies white? I think the illustrations would be much 
more effective. T*he cover was pretty good, but 
notice (as if you could help it) the clashing of the 
brilliant yellow, purple, and red. This gives the mag 
a gaudy appearance. Of course, you need a striking 
cover, but you can have it by the use of only one 
dominant color. Howard Brown managed this nicely, 
amd his cover for S. & S. in August illustrates my 
point perfectly. Now you wouldn’t gather from all 



this that Paul is one of my favorites, but he is. He 
has done the best work of this kind I have ever seen ; 
but at the present he is not doing it. 

These two suggestions I’ve made are the only im- 
provements I can think of. Prices — swell ; title page— 
also swell; departments — superlative (I hope that 
you discontinue or shorten none) ; stories — as a group, 
fine. I’d like to see the results of last month’s ballot — 
20 to 1 interplanetary heads the list. 

Chapter III 

"Tne owl looked up at the stars above and sang 
to a small guitar” — E. Lear. 

Have just seen “She” — more weird than scientific 
to my mind, but still very interesting, (to be con- 
tinued, we do not hope). After reading this missive 
(missile is probably more correct) over, I say to 
me, “By what pretence could this get into R.9. ?” 
Then thinking of Hatch, I say, “No pretence is 
necessary. Bob ^agovern, 

SFL Member 1003, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

(We are sorry that we cannot be sure of having a 
letter by Jack Darrow in every issue, though you can 
be assured that he sends one in each month. Many 
times it is crowded out. There are so many letters that 
have to go unpublished altogether that we feel it 
would be unfair to schedule any one fan for every 
issue. 

Despite the fact that your pussy cat would not 
continue to fall on its back, the idea of inverted in- 
stincts may not be a bad one, if some author will 
take the hint. We have already had inverted emotions 
and senses. 

Around our way Wonder Stories receives a pretty 
good newsstand display most places and it would make 
little difference whether the book was large or small 
size. Your reasons for the success of the small size 
are greatly appreciated, despite the fact that they 
are against it. 

To conclude with a famous saying, in keeping with 
your letter above, “You buttered your bread, now 
sleep in it” or “A rolling stone is worth two in the 
bush.” — EDITOR.) 



Jack's Comments 

Editor , Wonder Stories: 

As a whole, I did not think the October issue as 
good as the September, although I enjoyed each story. 

The concluding part of WORLD OF THE MIST by 
Manning is undoubtedly the beet story in the issue. 
Another magazine would probably call it a thought- 
variant. The only thing I did not care for was the 
prologue and epilogue. I’d sooner Trench told the 
story from very start to very end, without all that 
mystery left at the end. Perhaps a sequel is forth- 
coming. Yes ? ! 

I am going to like the new serial although the 
first part was a bit drawn out. A little too thorough. 

THE COSMIC PANTOGRAPH. Unique. 

MARTIAN GESTURE. Let’s have more stories in 
which the leading characters are “furriners” from 
other planets. In fact, leave out earthlings entirely. 
Sequel?! 

THE SEX SERUM, Odd. Different. 

If you saw me talking to Jean Parker, would you 
HORNIG? 

Please, no more Schneeman. More PAUL. 

What’s happened to Arthur G. Stangland? 

I wish to — you’d get rid of those NEW TITLES 
you JUST ADDED to the Science Fiction Seriefl. If 
I could afford it, I’d buy them all up myself just so 
you couldn’t use the ad anymore. 

Jack Darrow, 
Chicago, 111. 

(Mr. Darrow will find that the sequel to “World 
of the Mist,” which he clamors for, “Maze of Crea- 
tion” by Laurence Manning in our February, March, 
and April, 1936 numbers, is quite a bit better and 
much longer than the first tale. Mr. Manning only 
writes upon inspiration when he has some outstand- 
ingly original conception. — EDITOR.) 



Against the Radicals 

Editor . Wonder Stories: 

As a member of that “elite” group you refer to— 
I am back again with more fan mail so that eager 
readers who are waiting frantically for my stuff wiH 
not be disappointed. (Such ardent admirers as Tucker 
and the rest of his fanatical gang.) 
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Despite that fierce cover that Paul concocted in one 
of his “off” moments, Weinbaum’s ‘‘The Ideal” was 
really superb I Have enjoyed all of his work in your 
publication ; he is a real top-notcher, and for a few 
times you really live up to your “New Policy” when 
you print Weinbaum’s tales. 

Another of my ardent admirers seems to have an 
extremely strong dislike for my poetry I Pay no atten- 
tion to him ; he’s pink behind the ears, a sure sign of 
Tuckerisml Have no fear, my fine radical. I’ll not 
send Tucker a bomb now that I see he is capable of 
retaliating 1 Fred Anger, 

Berkeley, Calif. 

(Mr. Anger has fast risen as one of the most active 
fans in the country, and though we cannot agree 
with many of his views, they all show signs of careful 
thought. It is evident that he likes to argue with many 
of our “radicals,” and that is the sort of thing “The 
Reader Speaks” is for. 

You will find other stories by your favorite, Stan- 
ley G. Weinbaum, forthcoming. — EDITOR.) 



Art Work Important 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

The cover of the September issue of Wonder Stories 
was quite a bit better than any that Paul has done for 
some time. Usually his covers are bright enough but 
rather flat and stiff. This one looked almost three- 
dimensional, like a photograph. I hope he has really 
turned over a new leaf and will not slip and start 
orowding the cover again, br using those fiery tints 
which have been the rule ever since I first saw the 
magazine. Here’s hoping, anyway. When I saw some 
of Paul’s inside illustrations in the August issue, I 
thought he had improved fifty per cent. But now I 
have examined the pictures by him in the September 
issue and am sadly disillusioned ; woe is me ! Why, 
WHY does he have to smear his pictures all over with 
that dreary stippling? He used to use part line 
shading and part splatter work, and his pictures had 
a fine depth and detail. Now he just dashes off some 
of the details which are absolutely necessary and 
blots all the rest out with that coal dust. Let’s have 
a bit more detail if possible — Paul can do it if he 
really feels like it. And as long as I’m spouting about 
artists, I think it would be well to mention Marchioni. 
Let him do some real work for you ; his pictures only 
appear about every three months, but when they 
do . . . ! Have him do the pictures usually done by 
Winter, Saaty, and the others ; I really think he is 
superior to them. Don't misunderstand me — I’m not 
scolding your chief artist for the fun of it; I really 
would like to see him improve and do the fine work he 
is capable of but doesn’t do. Well, that’s more than 
enough about the pictures. 

Your stories are rather few in number, but as a 
rule they are very interesting. I cast my vote for 
more interplanetary yarns, not the cut and dried type, 
but some real stories about new and novel theories 
and adventures. When a person thinks of the count- 
less stars and galaxies which make up the universe, it 
is difficult for him to get interested in the rather 
common-place stories which you sometimes get. I 
compare your magazine to stew — all you have is 
potatoes, just plain potatoes ; why not add some good 
seasoning and other ingredients? No — I’m not saying 
that as editors, Gernsback and Hornig make good 
cooks. Don’t get me wrong. 

“The Reader Squeaks” is certainly the most inter- 
esting department in the magazine. Sometimes I have 
to count up to ten after stumbling over those choice 
ones by Miss Kidd, “Dictator” Tucker, and last, but 
not least, ye ed. No, I can’t think of anything funny 
to say here, so I’ll move on — maybe later on. 

Bob Tucker’s famous, need I say notorious, club 
seems to finally be headed for defeat ; just think, only 
two letters in the letter department in the September 
issue pertained to the SPWSSTFM ! The steel in- 
dustry is saved but I can even now see Mr. Wrigley 
gnashing his teeth. The “Dictator” had better burn 
some midnight oil and think up some new ways to 
push the SPWSSTFM. Let it not be said that Don 
Wollheim emerged from the battle victorious I 

The magazine has improved no small measure since 
the price was reduced ; somebody deserves a bouquet. 
Those 100 proof milkshakes have sure put a lot of 
pep into brother Hornig. Why not add some real 
Ginger Ale to the mixture and feed it to Hornig? 
Something reaDy phenomenal ought to result from 
that. 



I hope you won’t take this whatchamaycallit too 
seriously. And don’t forget — Ginger Ale I 

L. P. Wakefield, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

(It is easy to see that Mr. Wakefield finds that the 
illustrations are a vital part of the magazine. We 
believe that they are. The picture before the story 
often encourages, or discourages, a new reader to 
or from perusing the tale illustrated. We feel that all 
of our five regular artists have great capabilities. 
Many of our readers prefer the ones you like the 
least — so the balance is about equal. 

We are now making a drive for more and better 
interplanetary stories, but we refuse to feed our 
readers a lot of hackneyed drivel just because it is 
laid on other worlds. 

The editors are cooks, in a way — continually striv- 
ing to “cook up” a better issue each month. — EDITOR.) 



Spreading Esperanto 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

Charlie, you know darned well why I skipped sizing 
up the August issue the month it appeared, and why 
comments on the current copy are so late forthcoming ! 
Your sightseeing in Scientificinemaland certainly 
threw a kink in my readers’ column curriculum — ■ 
though don’t let anybody ever tell you I’m not 100% 
happy about that fan-to-fan Hollywood Holiday ... I 

When Vol. 7 No. 4 came knocking at my door, I 
found the metallic tiger cover sure enough. Just 
as you described it. A very funny conception, and 
even though it was no more than an incident in the 
story, still it made an interesting cover. “The Ideal,” 
from which it was taken, was the most entertaining 
tale of the issue, to me. Personally, if I should look 
into the “Idealizator,” I’m sure I should see none 
other than Sari Maritza ! Or a combination of her 
and Marlene Dietrich and Anna Sten. My feminine 
film-favorites, you know. Though siren Sari doesn’t 
make pictures any more, I always thought the diminu- 
tive Maritza was quite futuristic. And by the way, 
what do you think? I actually shook hands with Sari 
the other night, and not five minutes after meeting 
Marlene for the second time ! 

The evening you left on the train, I saw the fantasy 
film “She” as I told you I intended ; but I didn’t 
know then that the same night I should see Raul 
Roulien, the “Last Man On Earth” in the scientifil- 
musical, “It’s Great To Be Alive.” Yes, I got his 
autograph .... 

Turning time back — Congratulations on the August 
issue I Dear friend Leslie, I’m sorry I didn’t care for 
your fourth-dimensionarrative very much. But I 
thought Weinbaum’s “Worlds of //” was “wunder- 
schon,” and the story by Australian author, A. Con- 
nell, great too. David R. Daniels’ “Branches of Time” 
beat even the latter two, with its Big thought-variant 
conception ! 

Unanticipated enthusiasm! Endless envelopes have 
been deluging in here — as many as half a dozen in 
one delivery (worse than the dime-chain days!) — 
and, as I have told some of my correspondents, I 
have been going goofy to find wrapping paper to 
cut to size, and time to enfold the pamphlets, seal, 
stamp, ink-address, and mail. I’ve got wrappers 
cramp (!) and a terribly sticky tongue, and still 
your readers write welcoming what one has termed 
“a golden opportunity.” I never realized how many 
stf. fans were interested in Esperanto, but could get no 
information on it. Those who are learning Uni- 
versalanguage as a consequence of my non-commercial 
notice, may like to know that a series of “Tongue 
of Tomorro” topics — which I have prepared both 
in Esperanto and English — is appearing in the 
League Branch publication, the Brooklyn Reporter. 
My feature contains (I trust) interesting items about 
fantasy films, fiction, and fictioneers, and is presented 
in parallel columns — Esperanto, with translation — to 
aid in the comparison and study of grammar, sentence- 
structure, etc. 

George Harman, SFL Member No. 431, has written 
me for my idea on what might be described as an “Es- 
peranto Correspondence Club” for future-minded fans. 
I have given him encouragement on this, since Esper- 
anto, being a scientifically constructed language, 
naturally has great appeal to scientifiction readers. 
I call it . the “Tongue of Tomorro,” though it is 
actually projected — here today. Someday, scientifiction 
magazines may be printed in Universalanguage ; then 
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they may be distributed around the world in one edi- 
tion, and read freely. I hare received a letter from 
SFL Member No. 628, a young man in Australia, 
written entirely in Esperanto. I see no reason, as per 
Sinjoro Harman’s plan, why amateur Esperantist# 
might not band together and help each other learn 
the language in the course of exchanging scien- 
tificorrespondence .... 

About the Easter Island expedition, which I men- 
tioned in my September issue letter, and which has 
evoked quite a lot of interest, judging from the letters 
sent me. One inquirer (Member $9) asked. “Has the 
leader of that expedition discovered a message from 
the past, or some such thrilling adventure V Yes, 
Prof. Szekely, of the University of Cluj, Roumania, 
has discovered just that — a veritable message from 
the past! — concerning the original inhabitants of the 
mysterious Islands, and their unusual heliolithio cul- 
ture. An article has already appeared in the Los 
Angeles Times, and stf. fan Raymond Peel Marietta. 
First Class No. 18, informs me he has read an account 
in a Sunday section. Easter Island enthusiasts are rec- 
ommended to watch papers and scientific periodicals 
for ( key items ) mention of : the Islands, a lecture in 
Universalanguage delivered in Los Angeles, heliolithic 
culture, or the name of Dr. Edmond Szekely. Esper- 
anto is the Officialanguage of this expedition of ex- 
ploration and investigation, which is to last for fifteen 
years and cover points all over the earth ! The first 
five years has just been finished. 

“Nu, gis la reskribol” Which means, “Till I write 
a * ain ” Forrest J. Ackerman, 

San Francisco. Calif. 

( Forrest’s current letter Is one of the most re- 
freshing we have seen in a long time from his pen, 
and it shows what effect staying in Hollywood has 
upon a science- fiction fan ! 

We see that your drive for spreading Esperanto 
is getting on quite well. After looking over one of 
your pamphlets, we find that it is an amazingly sim- 
ple language to learn, no matter what Latin tongue 
you speak. We would not be surprised if it someday 
supplanted English, German, French, and many other 
tongues. 

“Wuw-rur-i-tut-e a-gug-a-i-nun sus-o-o-nun !” which, 
in the Tuity-Fruity language, means “Write again 
soon !”— EDITOR.) 



A Letter About Letters 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

“The Reader Speaks” department this month gave 
me a very, very bad headache. I have always felt that 
this department was well worth the space it takes up. 
Until recently, it was filled with pleasant and inter- 
esting communications from seemingly rational be- 
ings. One could curl up on the end of the living room 
couch— or perhaps drag a nice soft easy chair into 
the mag-littered den — and spend a half-hour, a nice, 
quiet half-hour, taking in the opinions of others as 
to the magazine and Its contents. It was interesting 
to attempt to analyze the writers of the letters. This 
reader prefers about the same things I do ... . 
He must have certain interests .... This reader 
seems to prefer adventure stories to ones filled with 
high-sounding words and masses of figures which mean 
nothing .... Perhaps he — . But you get the point. 

This sort of character analysis can amount almost 
to a hobby, and can be a very pleasant source of 
diversion at times. Even were one not inclined to 
attempt it, it used to be a pleasure to peruse the 
letters as long as they contained opinions of readers 
who had read their magazine and were ready to com- 
ment — favorably or adverse — on it. Such a depart- 
ment was a help to author, editor, and reader alike. 
An occasional bit of humor was readily accepted and 
enjoyed. 

But the department in the September issue should 
have been labelled “Padded Cell Edition" or some 
equally cautioning expression so readers who had 
any wish to steer themselves clear of apoplexy and 
worse could have been forewarned. One no longer 
sees opinions. The entire readers’ department of 
Wonder Stories is filled with raucous (and vacuous) 
masses of words which mean nothing. They are 
supposedly humorous. The average idea of an ideal 
letter seems to be one which is filled with such ex- 
pressions as: “Yeah , . . . BOOM! .... The 
Society for Prevention of — .” The rest is unluckily 
known to everyone. Much better to put in ^ a good, 
enjoyable story in place of all this useless gibbering. 

Forrest Ackerman seem3 to write a consistently 



good letter. There are a few other good ones in the 
issue. The letter which you labelled “A Breezy Let- 
ter” by Edw. R. Manthcy, was, I must admit, ex- 
cellent and thoroughly enjoyable. Mr. Manthey is the 
only one of these would-be humorists whose efforts 
amount to anything. I believe he would make an 
excellent author. 

However, no matter what I may say about the 
readers' department, it certainly doesn’t apply to the 
rest of the mag. Your serials are consistently good, 
the latest (Green Man of Graypec) being the best 
since “Final War.” Stanley Weinbaum's humor is 
always refreshing and very, very welcome. Moreover, 
his stories contain more science, suspense, and 
imagination that any three average stories put to- 
gether. Having an installment of a story like “The 
Green Man of Graypec” (which even, despite the 
high quality of the others, beats all by far>, and 
stories by Weinbaum. Manning, and Bartel under 
one cover for 16 cents is something I would not hare 
believed possible were not the September issue of 
Wonder Stories here before my eyes as proof. 

There is yet one little criticism I should like to 
make on the September issue. Both the cover and 
the inside illustration for “The Ideal” are taken from 
a part which did not really happen in the story, 
only in van Manderpootz’s speech, and look almost 
exactly alike. It doesn’t seem right, 

Oliver E. Saari. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

(There is a certain class of our writers-in to this 
department who like some genuine foolishness and 
enjoy commenting upon each other's latest remark*. 
Many of our other readers find this objectionable — 
it is not the kind of humor they appreciate. For this 
reason, we will gradually cut down on the “silly” 
letters, but will not do away with them altogether 
unless the protests increase.— EDITOR.) 



Against the Leacue 

Editor, Wonder Stowes: 

In daya of yore, it was “And another redskin bit 
the dust l” ; today it Is “One more neophyte con- 
tributes to the popular ‘Reader Speaks' department.” 
All of which i3 just another alias for “I’d like to 
see my letter In print.” Then, too, it matters not 
the color of print used, for regardless of pigment 
contemplated the result is invariably read. Without 
a quiver in my conscience, I hereby state that I think 
your present format of Wonder Stories to be rrmy 
terrible. Pardon the Spanish, but, like Popeye, I dote 
on my Spanish. 

Being in the mood — with apologies to Editor and 
victim — would it be presuming to inquire of the 
witty Editor just which species of flora — or ohids — he 
prefers? Pardon me, I'm so sorry 1 That last at- 
tempted crack deserves to fall fiat. 

I leave It up to that expert on neologism, Forrest 
J. Ackerman, whether the benefactor that quietly 
slips a blade through nefarious Bob Tucker’s heart 
would be charged with dieticide or lunaticide? This 
query might well be signed, “Curious” — and not 
“Bride,” either. I never accept them. 

Presupposing that you have read this far, I wish 
to take time off to plead that you do not class me with 
such menaces as Tucker, Wollheim, et cetera. Really, 
it is only a quirk in my van Manderpootz mentality. 
The way in which this letter U written, I mean. 

I certainly love your new policy, but not its 
results. One can hardly attribute the work of authors 
such as Weinbaum, or Bartel to your new policy, 
i.e., their originality of theme and freshness. I agree 
with the majority of old timers that science-fiotion 
has degenerated. Almost beyond hope! And for the 
love of sanity, don’t ask me why I continue to buy 
and read such veritable trash if I find it so despicable ! 
The reason, if you must know, is that the time is 
long since past that the continuous perusal of science- 
fiction stories has become a habit. A moat satisfying, 
enjoyable, thought-provoking, yet loathsome, habit. 
I will, happily, admit that quite often there creeps 
into the contents a story worthy of the name of 
science-fiction. Witness “Exile of the Skies.” “A 
Martian Odyssey,” “Worlds of If,” “The Ideal.” 
“Menace from Space,” “The Man from Beyond.” and 
“The Robot Aliens.” These, of course, are since the 
size of Wonder Stories was so obligingly and horribly 
reduced to a handier and more contemptible size. 

The illustrations, I pass over. They merit not 
criticism of any kind. 

Ah, but did mortal man never gaze upon the most 
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amazing: of all known wonders as it lay bathing in 
its own resplendent glory, and not strive mightily to 
avert an inevitable shudder? I refer, naturally, to 
those gripping, beautiful, but blinding and nauseating 
conglomerations of glaring colors which are oftimes 
called "covers by Paul." Need I say more to express 
my opinion of that artist? 

After reading some of the Editor’s witty retorts 
to various letters, I have come to the conclusion that 
he -*s in the KIDDie car stage. (Can you ever forgive 
mt, Miss Kidd, for taking such liberties with your 
name ?) 

A few last remarks. Your motto, "Magazine of 
Prophetic Fiction,” is being most satisfactorily ful- 
filled. Recent stories have clearly shown that the 
future holds little hope for science-fiction. Ah, well, 
'tie but natural for such literature (?) to fall into 
a rut forevermore. 

I needs must put in my opinion of the Science 
Fiction League. "Ah," you think, "now he will not 
find fault." Perhaps — at any rate, I think clubs, 
leagues, and the like, sponsored by magazines to be 
the most childish of ventures promoted by supposedly 
intelligent men I The contentions and proposed ac- 
tivities — not to mention the tests devised to promote 
members to higher ranks — are positively asinine ! 
Don’t say my view is wrong, because I have given 
months of careful thought to the subject and I am 
unable to alter my former opinion one whit. 

I have offered no advice as to the management of 
Wonder Stories, simply because I am not the Editor. 
My job is to be pleased or find fault. I cannot be 
pleased. There is not one grain of doubt in my mind 
whatsoever, but, that were I Editor of Wondhi Stor- 
ies, I should make a much worse mess of things than 
is the present Editor. And that merely proves that 
the specialist really knows less about his profession 
than does the ordinary layman. 

About the dear Editor’s continuous stream of puns, 
aren’t you afraid lest some unknown reader begins 
Hornig in? 

The contents of this letter will readily exemplify 
to serious-minded persons just how I discern Wonder 
Stories. Kenneth Harrison, 

Ashland, Ore. 

(We really do not know just how to take this 
letter. In some parts, Mr. Harrison seems to be very 
serious in his remarks, and in others he out-puna 
even the editor. It appears that he is not totally 
satisfied with the magazine, though he admits it is 
no cinch trying to satisfy everyone. 

We are sure, however, that he has the wrong im- 
pression of the Science Fiction League. What, we 
would like to know, is asinine about bringing lovers 
of science-fiction together to discuss their hobby? 
Why should a society be childish just because it is 
sponsored by a magazine? If Mr. Harrison could 
visit a Chapter meeting sometime, we are sure that 
he would change his opinion. — EDITOR.) 



The Prize Winner 

Editor , Wonder Stories: 

For several years I have been a reader of W. S. 
satisfied to remain silent while the rest of the fellas 
haggled over this and that question of how the mag 
should be run, but when good old Wonder comes 
along and drops the first prize for its short-short 
story contest into my unsuspecting hands, I feel that 
an acknowledgment is due. You could have bowled 
me over with a couple of cosmic rays when I first 
discovered my name at the top of the. list of prize- 
winners. I've had such lousy luck (lice-infested to 
you gentry with more subtle vocabularies) with con- 
tests in the past that I read half of the magazine 
before making the gratifying discovery that I was 
among the prize-winners. 

You, Mr. Editor, may consider yourself as having 
made a double award, the reason being that for 
writing purposes I use a typewriter borrowed with 
the promise of a new ribbon purchased from the pro- 
ceeds of my first literary sale, as compensation. Now 
I suppose I shall be obliged to buy a whole new 
typewriter — but things could be worse and said lender 
wQl be much pleased for I am one of those who be- 
lieve that success is attained through perspiration 
rather than aspiration. 

I expect quite an onslaught of criticism after my 
story is published, so I am putting up my defense 
now, after which I will hibernate on the moon via 
"the rays from the asteroid" until the storm blows 



over. The thing that had me worried was the state- 
ment that Europe was missing from the picture 
whereas I had considered its omission merely a slight 
inaccuracy on the part of the artist. I was further 
convinced of this when upon inspection of an ac- 
curately constructed globe map of the earth, only the 
westernmost points of the European Continent were 
visible when the globe was placed in the position in- 
dicated on the cover. Furthermore, Africa also pro- 
jects outward for some distance and should have been 
shown in the picture if only Europe was supposed 
to have been absent. 

While on the subject of technicalities, I am urged 
to ask ; why do two shadows in the aforementioned 
illustration lean toward the foreground and hence 
toward the source of light which is obviously per- 
pendicular to the face of the earth, since no shadow 
is indicated ? Even if. the sun were supposed to be 
obscured by the explosion in the illustration, its angle 
from the perpendicular would make it necessary to 
indicate a crescent-shaped shadow on the right 
hand side of the disk. I think that gives Mr. Paul 
his share: now for the readers! 

It seems to me that someone ought to put an end 
to the space-wasting criticism of this mag’s adver- 
tisements which so frequently pops up in these 
columns. Adopting the editorial viewpoint, I would 
call it "hitting below the belt,” for the reason that 
the editor is expected to give a direct, non-evasive 
answer to each of the reader’s comments. How, then, 
do you ad critics expect him to reply? Certainly ad- 
vertisers would not want to buy space in a magazine, 
if under the same cover the editor advised the readers 
to ignore the ads. My philosophy is this : I am ask- 
ing the publishers to place "slick paper" ads in a 
magazine of pulp paper circulation, or omit them, 
which is financially impossible. If I can raise the 
circulation of this magazine until it equals that of 
those which carry the ads of which I approve, the 
publishers will let me pick the ads myself. And so, 
friend readers, let these words suffice. (I’m sure the 
Ed. will leave the above paragraph out if he doesn’t 
agree. ) 

I can't conclude this looooong letter without get- 
ting into this staple discussion. What I want to know 
is why can’t you use Eando Binder, or isn’t there 
enough of him to go around? (Editor — for heaven’s 
sake, leave this lowly gag out if you’ve had it before.) 

Incidentally, I expect some deathless literature to 
flow from my typewriter when the new ribbon is 
installed (after the check comes, of course) and I 
am sincere in saying that I feel fortunate in securing 
the publication of my efforts in a magazine as high 
in the literary ladder as Wo-nder Stories, a magazine 
much underrated by the public. 

R. D. Parkinson, 

Belle Harbor, N. Y. 

(Your winning of the first prize in our recent con- 
test was not just a matter of luck as it is in most 
popular contests, but you must be credited with some 
teal skill in composing a short-short story that was 
better than over one hundred and fifty others. We 
hope that this will give you a start as a steady 
science-fiction author. Many of the most famous 
authors today began their careers as winners of story 
contests ; that is one of the main purposes of such 
contests. 

Your paragraph concerning our advertisements, 
which have undergone considerable changes for the 
better since the argument about them started, is 
certainly forceful and convincing. You bring out 
points hitherto neglected by ourselves. * 

Not only would Eando Binder be good in the current 
staple war, but how about Forrest J. Ackerman, whose 
San Francisco home is on Staples Avenue ? — EDITOR ) 



Send your letter to 
our readers via 

THE READER 
SPEAKS 



Over 130,000 People Find Each Issue of 

nann SCIENCE «> MECHANICS 

of Great Interest ! 

EVERYDAY SCIENCE AND MECHANICS is 
the finest scientific — technical — mechanical con- 
structional magazine in the field. Up-to-the-minute 
with news flashes of scientific event*. Dozens of 
constructional articles and many popular experi- 
ments. Idea* from which you can make things 
to sell. 

A Host of Interesting Subjects Covered: 

Woodworking — Photography — Magic — Patents and 
Invention* — Book Reviews — Metal-working — Chem- 
istry — Engineering — Microscopy — Electrical Exper- 
iments — Household Helps — Astronomy — Prize Con- 
tests — and other subjects. 



OH ALL 
NEWSSTANDS 



JOKES • SONGS *T0 ASTS 

and how to make over 300 

HIGHBALLS • COCKTAILS! 

Here's a humorous book with a bit of usefulness 
added to it. It is really the largest, authentic book 
bn bartending which tells the host how to mix 
several hundred delightful drinks — cocktails, high- 
balls, rickeya. cordials, and other concoctions. 
Every man fond of entertaining guests at home 
will find this book handy and popular at social 
functions. 

A BIG “HIT” EVERYWHERE 

This cow mi do. "THE PERFECT BARTENDING HOST 
AT HOME." contains over 15 old-time favorite drinking 
songs and dozen* of toasts, joke*. wise -crack a. and witty 
remarks. It is a book which affords many hours of enter- 
tainment and amusement. 

There are over 50 Illustrations which offer plenty of 
amusement for readers. 

"THE PERFECT BARTENDING HOST AT HOME" 
will be mailed directly to you if you enclose 25c in stamps 
or coin. 

GRENPARK COMPANY 
09 WS Hudson Street New York City 




FOREIGN STAMPS 




OVER 150 
ILLUSTRATIONS 



FREE— 3 VALUABLE FRENCH OR PORTUGUESE COLONY 
alamps with each packet of 50 different foreign stamp* (no 
U.S.) Many excellent values. Send 10c in coin or stamps. 
F Nussbaum, 2300 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



New List of Best Selling 
E-a POPULAR 
BOOKS 

Amazes Reading World! 



Over two hundred million of these 
book* have been sold in the past 
twelve years, but judging by the 
way in which these new titles are 
being purchased, it is expected 
that another very large number 
will be sold before long. Read 
over the new list at once, check 
off the titles you want to read 
and order your books immediately. 



Take your pick of 
the books hated in 
this advertisement at 
Uw rate of 

51 for 18 Books 

Add lc per book for 
postage. Canada and 
foreign price. 7c pot 
boob, delivered. 

NO ORDER FOR 
LESS THAN SOf 
ACCEPTED. 



Here Are the Book Titles: 

SELF IMPROVEMENT 

7 Hew to Get a Liberal Education by Yourself 
78 Hinta on Public 8peakJno 
It 43 How to Prepare Manuscripts 
1174 How to Write Busioeee Letters 
1340 How to Get a Job 
1351 Hew to Get Ahead 
1431 How to Read Proof 
1473 How to find What you Want in a Library 

1503 How to Use Effective English in Speech Writing 

1504 How to Overcome Self- Coa seiowwioe* 

1555 Rules for Success in Business 
172# How to Think Creatively 

BEST FICTION 

1017 Without Benefit of Cierty— Kipling 
1587 Amazing Lem of King Corel 
HEALTH 

1333 Common Sense of Health 
1435 Constipation: Its Correction 
1479 Correction of Underweight and Overweight 
1534 How to Tost Urine at Hone 

1553 Beneficial Exercises for Nervousness and Indigestion 
1563 The Marvels and Oddities of Sunlight 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
1987 Raelal Intermarriage 
1506 How Capitalism Developed 
1525 Menaeo of Modera Prison 
1543 Is War Inevitable? 

1547 How Can We Wipe Out the Crime of War? 

1579 How Newspaper* Deceive 

1723 Amazing Career of Al Capone 

1724 Next World War: Hew It is Being Prepared. 

SCIENCE 

1290 Origin of Lffe 

1448 Character Reading frem Faces 

1445 End of the World 

1514 Famous Inventions of Edison 

PHILOSOPHY 

184 Strange Primitive Beliefs 
202 Survival of Fittest 
890 Nietzsche's Epigrams of Power 
1450 Do We Live Forever? 

1452 Dees Life Spell Accident or Design? 

1510 Epicurean Doctrine of Happiness 
1522 Why We Write Like Human Beings 
1536 Facing Death Fearlessly 
1617 Evil of Error 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1418 Broadway Gangsters and Their Rackets 
1508 Facts About Poisons 
Io33 Famous Infant Prodigies 
1710 Magic of Numbers 

HOW TO ORDER 

Liat books desired by numbers on coupon ; order at 
least 10, and enclose money order, check, currency, or 
stamps. 

Science Publications, 91-W Hudson St., Hew York, H. Y. 

■ ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■nniasnaaenHaaaani 

SCIENCE PUBLICATIONS WS— 4-31 

97- W Hudson Street 
New York. N. Y, ' 

I enclose $ for the books listed by number below, at 

30 books $1.00, plus lc per book for carriage. 



NAMP, . . . 

ADDRESS 
CITY 



NOTE — Always add lc per book for packing, handling, and 
rlaga; otherwise we must ship express collect. 



When answering advertisements, please mention Wonder Storibs 
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USEFUL 



ARTCRAFT FOUR-PIECE PERCOLATOR SET 



The graceful line of this 
beautiful Artcraft 4-Piece 
Service, relieved by decora- 
tive embossing, make this 
coffee urn set an artistic 
Masterpiece, especially suit- 
able for gift purposes. The 
distinctive appoint- 
ments of the Urn, the 
genuine catalin faucet 
handle and side handle 
are in perfect harmony. 

Urn is instantaneous 



cold water type with fuse. 
Has genuine chromolax unit. 
Capacity nine cups. Complete 
including urn, cream pitcher, 
sugar bowl and 17% " tray 
with sand blasted center and 
polished edge. Complete Elec- 
tric Urn Service highly 
polished chromium 
plated. Shipping weight 
7 lbs. 

£L“ .. *13- 49 



WAFFLE IRON 



With Tilted Heat Indicator 

CHROMIUM PLATED Here is 
a definite sales value. Tilted heat 
indicator on top can be seen while 
seated at the table. Table top 
scorching prevented by the cool 
feet. Smooth lines unbroken by 
screws or rivets. Mirror like 
chiomium finish. Black bakelite 
handles. Pure cast aluminum 
grids quickly and evenly heated 
over the whole surface by the gen- 
erous sized nichrome element. 
Overflow grooves keep the batter 
from running down the sides, 8*4" 
grids. Complete with 
Cord Set. Shipping % A K A 
Weight 6 lbs. No. 102. £L ■*** 
Price JL = 



TWO SLICE TOASTER 

The low price makes this 
toaster ideal for featuring as 
a special. A smart looking 
toaster highly finished and 
chromium plated with cut- 
out designed panels. Generous 
sized nichrome coil element 
gives even heat over the 
whole surface and makes 
quick toast. Opening of the 
spring doors automatically 
turns the toast without 
handling. Chromium plated. 
Less cord. Ship- 
ping weight 2 lbs. Cl 
No. 47. 

Price 



SANDWICH TOASTER 
and GRILL 



CHROMIUM 

A Combination toaster and table 
cooker of unusual beauty and use- 
fulness. Will toast two slices of 
bread both sides at the same time, 
two or three deck sandwiches can 
be made in one operation. When 
top is turned down can be used for 
an all around cooker, bacon and 
eggs, steak, chops and pancakes 
and many tasty dishes can be pre- 
pared on it. Has nichrome wire 
heating elements top and bottom. 
Attractive design with skirt base 
beautifully finished in chromium. 
Equipped with steel chromium 
plated grids, dimensions — 10*4" 
long, 6%" wide. Drip m 
cup supplied. Shipping Qn 

Weight 6 lbs. No. 23. v 

Price - 



Order From This Page 

Since Wc Do Not Publish Any Catalog 

Remit by check or money order for full amount of 
each item — shipped by express collect, if no money 
for P.P. enclosed. No C.O.D. order accepted. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. Be sure to state shipping 
point if express or freight office is rot in your town. 

WELLWORTH TRADING CO. 

530 West Washington Blvd., Chicago. 111. 
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I WELLWORTH TRADING CO. W.S.-436 

J 560 West Washington Blvd., Chicago, HI. 

I • I enclose $ for which please send me the 

I following : 

' □ Percolator □ Two Slice Toaster 

□ Waffle Iron □ Sandwich Toaster 

J Name 

■ Address City . .... State 





Edited by William Allan Brooks 

In recognition of a great need 

TTERE is a hook of ambitions realized. Not a text book but an invaluable 
— guide to the securing of the education you desire— a comprehensive ref- 
erence volume on student problems before and after entering institutions 
of higher learning. A moment’s inspection of the following list of chapter 
headings and suhjects it coyers will show its scope and, value to tevery young 
man. and woman who is ambitious to secure a higher education. 

CHAPTER HEADINGS and partial list of subjects discussed 



FINANCIAL 

Student Loan Funds — how and where to 
apply- , 

Geographical index, listing $12,000,000 ex- 
clusive of college loan fjjnds. 

$30,000,000 in Scholarships, eligibility and 
other data listed. 

The Rhodes Scholarships. 

The Guggenheim Foundation Fellowships, 

Spare Time Work for College Students. 

300 practical suggestions. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Mistakes frequently made in examinations. 

A. B. C. Shorthand for lecture and read- 
ing notes — a complete course in 12 easy 
lessons. 

Prerequisites for high scholarship. 

Principles governing the selection of col- 
lege courses. 

Aims and definitions of education. 

EMOTIONAL 

Sir William Osier’s “A Way of Life.'* 

The danger of intellectual narcotics. 

Mental health and the Student. 

Etiquette for College Freshmen. 

It’ you are planning on or hoping for advanced 
education in whatever field this book can be of 
inestimable value to you; if you are the parent 
of ambitious children, no gift that you could 
make them could be more welcome. It is priced 
at only $1 89 postpaid. By all means send for it 
today at our risk. Examine it carefully and if 
you do not then agree with us as to its extreme 
practical value, return it for a prompt and cheer- 
ful refund of your money. 



VOCATIONAL 

1 . w *. 

After High School, what? 

After College,_ what? , 

Business or px*of.-ssion? 

10 Desirable timely professions. 

How to get and hold that first job. 

PHYSICAL 

? rain and Digestion in relation to study. 

he physiology of exercise. 

Tobacco — alcoho* — coffee. 

Good health— the prerequisite to high 
Scholarship. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY! 



GRENPARK COMPANY WS-436 

99 Hudson St , New York. N. Y. 

I enclose $1.89 for which please send me 
THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK, cloth 
bound. I understand tqat- my money will 
be refunded, provided the book does not 
prove satisfactory. 



Name 



Address 



City 




The Greatest 
SCIENCE FICTION VOLUME 




Ever Published / 



... PAGES 
Size of book — 8 '/a' x 6' 



N E^at before hue so 
many masterpieces of 
fantasy been published in 
one volume. Never before 
haa such literary value been 
Issued for such a ridicu- 
lously low cost. 

7 FAMOUS 
NOVELS 
G. Wells 

Look at the table of con- 
tents: “The Time Machine", 
“The Island of Dr. Mo- 
reau", “The Invisible 
Man", “The War of the 
Worlds", “The First Men 
In the Moon", “The Food 
of the Gods". “In the Days 
of the Comet". 

Just think! — Seven price- 
less journeys away from the 
humdrum, work-a-day world! 
Here are stories that remain 
classics as long as the Eng- 
lish language is spoken — 
and longer 1 Each fantastic 
tale is easily worth the 
price of the entire book. 
If you have ever read 



science- fiction story, you cannot deny yourself this volume. 
These novels are more than stories — they are visions into the 
unknown, such as have come from the pen of no other literary 
genius. You will forget that you are reading printed pages 
and revel in the ecstasy of Wells' vivid word-pictures! 

Seven masterpieces, each with seven times the merit of 
ordinary science- Action stories, at a seventh their value I 



DON’T DELAY! 0r<lw ,hw 



SCIENCE PUBLICATIONS 

97W Hudson Street new York, N. Y. 




For the BEST 
in POPULAR FICTION 

Read the Magazines With 
This Trademark 



OOUBLE-RCTIOn 



Double Action Western 
Real Western 
Western Action Novels 
Mystery Novels 



Double Action Gang 
Complete Northwest Novel 

Copies on All Newsstands 
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When answering advertisements, please mention Wonder Stories 



IMPORTANT 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

This issue of 

WONDER 

STORIES 

IS THE LAST ONE YOU GAN 
BUY FROM THE NEWSSTANDS 

Hereafter, this magazine 
can only be obtained direct 
from the publishers under a 
most novel arrangement. 

Please be sure to read my 
special announcement on pages 

901, 921, 922, 923 and 924. 



Cordially and sincerely yours, 

Hu&o Gernsback 







Stones 






THE BEST IN IMAGINATIVE FICTION / 



Good News for Members of the 

SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 



TT 1 HB following list of essentials has been prepared 
for members of the BCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 
by tho officers at Headquarters. 

A FEW WORDS AS TO THE PURPOSE 
OF THE LEAGUE 

The SCIENCE! FICTION LEAGUE was founded 
In February, 1984. The Executive Directors are as 
follows: 

Forrest J. Ackerman, Eando Binder, Jade Darrow, 
Edmond Hamilton, David H. Keller, M.D., P. 
Schuyler Miller, Clark Ashton Smith, and R. F. 
Starzl. Hugo Gernsback, Executive Secretary, Charles 
D. Hornig. Assistant Secretary. 

Tho SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE Is a member- 
ship organization for tho promotion of science Action. 
There are no dues, no fees, no initiations, in connec- 
tion with the LEAGUE. No one makes any money 
from it; no one derives any salary. The Only incomo 
which the LEAGUE has Is from Its membership 
essentials. A pamphlet Betting forth the LEAGUE'S 
numerous aspirations and purposes will be .sOnt to 
anyone on receipt of a 3c stamp to cover postage. 

One of the purposes of tho SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE Is to enhance the popularity of science 
Action, to increase the number of its loyal followers 
by converting potential advocates to the cause. To 
this end, the SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE supplies 
members with membership letterheads, envelopes, 
lapel buttons, and other essentials. As soon as you 
are enrolled as a member, a beautiful certificate 
with the LEAGUE'S seal will bo sent to you, pro- 
viding 15c in stamps or coin Is sent for mailing and 
handling charges. However, this will bo given free 
t- all those enrolled members who find it possible 
to call personally at Headquarters for it. 

Another consideration which greatly benefits mem- 
bers is that they are entitled to preferential dis- 
counts when buying science fiction books from numer- 
ous firms who have agroed to allow lower prices to 
all SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE members. The 
book publishers realize that, the more fervid fans 
there are to boost science fiction, the more business 
will result therefrom; and a goodly portion of the 
publishing business is willing, for this reason, to 
assist SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE members in 
increasing their science fiction collections by secur- 
ing the latest books of this type at discounted prices. 

SCIENCE FICTION ESSENTIALS 
LISTED HERE SOLD ONLY TO 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE MEMBERS 

All the essentials listed on this page are never 
sold to outsiders. They cannot be bought by anyone 
unless he haa already enrolled as one of tho members 
of the SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE or signs the 
blank on this page (which automatically enrolls him 
as a member, always provided that he Is a science 
fiction enthusiast). 

If, therefore, you order any of the science fiction 
essentials without filling out the blank, or a facsimile 
(unless you are already enrolled as a LEAGUE mem- 
ber), your money will be returned to you. 

Inasmuch as the LEAGUE is International, it 
makes no difference whether you are a citizen of 
tho United States or any other country. The LEAGUE 
is open to all. 
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FREE 

CERTIFICATE 
To the left is an illus- 
tration of the certifi- 
cate provided all 
members of the SCI- 
ENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE. It is sent 
to all members upon 
receipt of 15c in 
simps to cover mail 
charges. 

WONDER STORIES 

is the voice of the 

SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE- a regular 
department appears 
in the maeav.i?:? 




A — 50c per 100 



% 



LEAGUE LETTERHEADS 

A beautiful letterhead has been especially de- 
signed for members' correspondence. It is tho 
official letterhead for all members of tho LEAGUE 
and Is invaluable when it becomes necessary to 
correspond with other members or with Head- 
quarters. 

A— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE letter- 
heads, per 100..,, Prepaid 60o 

LEAGUE ENVELOPES 

So that letters mallod to members of the 
LEAGUE can bo immediately recognized, special 
envelopes that harmonize with tho letterheads 
have been printed. 

B— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE envel- 
opes, per 100 Prepaid 50c 

LEAGUE SEALS 

These seals, or stickers, are printod in throa 
colors and moasure l‘,i" In diameter, and aro 
gummed on one side. They are used by member* 
to affix to stationery, letterheads, envelopes, 
postal cards and the like. The seals signify that 
you aro a membor of tho SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE, Sold in lots of 25'* or multiples 
thereof. 

C— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE seals. 

Per 25 Prepaid 15c 

LEAGUE LAPEL BUTTON 

This beautiful button is made in hard enamel 
in four colors — red, white, blue and gold. It 
measures %" in diameter. By wearing this but- 
ton, other members will recognize you. Many 
friends will perhaps also want to Join thb 
LEAGUE. The button must bo seen to be ap- 
preciated. 

D— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE lapel 

button Prepaid 85c 

DD— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE lapel 
button, like the one described above, 
but in solid gold Prepaid $2.50 

If you do not wish to mutilate this magazine, 
any number of application* will be supplied upon _ , 

request. D — 35c each 

S31EN8E FICTION LEAGUE, 99 Hudson Street, New York, N.Y 



B — 50c per 100 




Application for Membership 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 
8CIENCE FICTION LEAGUE, 99 Hudson Street, New York. N. Y. 

I, the undersigned, herewith dosire to apply for membership in tho 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. In joining tho LEAGUE, I understand 
that I am not assessed for membership and that there are no dues and no 
fees of any kind. I pledge myself to abide by all the rules and regula- 
tions of the SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE, which rules you are to send 
me on receipt of this application. 

I belong to the following class (put an X In correct apace): ( ) Pro- U 

fessional; ( ) Business; ( ) Student; ( ) (Please 

print information) 



Name. . , 
Address. 



.Age. 



City and State. 



Country Date 

I enclose 15c, for postage and handling, for my Membership Certificate. 

SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE, 09 Hudson Street, New York. N. Y. 

Gentlemen; 

am already enrolled In tho SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. 

_ _ am a new member and attach my application to this coupon. 
Please send me the following SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE essen- 
tials llBted In this advertisement: (Pleasei print Information) 



MI 



for which I enclose $ herewith. 

(The LEAGUE accepts money orders, cash or new U. fl. stamps In 
any denomination. Register cash or stamps.) 

Name 




Address 
| City | 



When answering advertisements, please mention Wonder 
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Published by Continental Publications, Inc. 
H. Gemsback, President; I. S. Manheimer, 
Secretary. Publication Office, Myricb 
Building, 29 Worthington StreBt, Spring- 
field, Maas. Editorial and General Offices, 
99 Hudson Street, New York. N. Y. 



WONDERS OF DISTRIBUTION 
by Hugo Gernsback 

STORIES 
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W-ONDES STORIES — Bi-Monthly — Entered 
as se eoiul -class matter at the post office at 
Springfield, Mass., under the Act of March 
8, 1879. Title registered U. S, Patont 
Office. Copyright, 193G, by Continental 
Publications, Ino, Text and illustrations of 
this magazine are copyrighted and must 
not be reproduced without permission of 
the copyright owners. WONDER STORIES 
Is published on the first of the preceding 
month, 6 numbers per year. Subscription 
price is 75c u year in United States and 
Its possessions. In foreign countriea, ex- 
clusive of Canada, $1.00 a yoar. Singlo 
copies, 15c. Address all contributions for 
publication to Editor, WONDER STOR- 
IES. 99 Hudson Street, New York. Pub- 
lishers are not responsible for lost MSS. 
Contributions cannot be returned unices 
authors remit full postage. 



WONDER STORIES is for sale at prin- 
cipal newsstands in the United States, 
IF YOU WISH TO SUBSCRIBE to 
WONDER STORIES, make out all re- 
mittances to the Continental Publications, 
Inc. Be Bure to mention the name of 
magazine you wish to subscribe for, as we 
are also agents for the followi ng maga- 
zines: RADIO-CRAFT and EVERYDAY 
SCIENCE AND MECHANIC'S. Subscrip- 
tions oan ho made in combination with the 
above publications at a reduced club rate. 
Ask for information. Subscriptions start 
with current issue unloss otherwise speci- 
fied. 



WHEN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EX- 
PIRES, wo enclose a renewal blank In the 
last number. No subscription continued 
unless renewal remittance is raoeived. 



THE WORLD OF SINGING CRYSTALS 

by Thos. S. Gardner ....... 902 



THE COSMIC COCKTAIL by Siegfried Wagoner 908 

EARTH’S LUCKY DAY 

by F. Flagg and F. J. Ackerman 926 

THE DUPLICATE by A. Connell 1 936 



THE IMPERFECT GUESS by Philip Barshofsky .... 942 

FATE by Alan Conn 952 

EMOTION SOLUTION by Arthur 1C Barnes 954 

FUTILITY by Gerald H. Adams {Contest Story}*.. 964 

THE EMOTION GAS by George F. Gutter 966 

A WORLD UNSEEN by Joseph Wm-. Skidinore.,.. 972 
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Western Advertising Representative: 
Lloyd B. Chappell, 

(II So. Alexandria St., Los . Angola. Calif. 



European Agent: 

Gorrlnge’s American News Agency, 
9A Greon St., Leicester Squaro. 
London, W. C. 2, England, 



© IMPORTANT NOTICES 

Obituary 907 

Announcement for Science Fiction Fans 921 

To Our Readers 999 



© ON TOE COYER 

This month we see the space-ship land on “The World of 
Singing Crystals” from the story of that name by Thos. S. 
Gardner. Cover in oils by the world-famous Paul. 
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THE SCIENCE FICTION SWAP GQLUMN 




A department for the buying, selling, and exchanging of fantastic literature. 
Only ads of this nature accepted. Rates 2c per word. No discounts. Cash should 
accompany all orders. Advertisements to appear in the June issue must be 
received not later than March 4th. Send all communications to WONDER 
STORIES, SWAP EDITOR, 99 Hudson St., New York City, N. Y. 



A SERVICE T © OUR READERS 




FOR SALE 



GET THE STORIES you want ! Buy from private col- 
lection containing over twenty different publications. 
Please make wants known. Kenneth Pritchard, 82 Sec- 
ond St., Pittsfield, Mass. 



FANTASTIC literature: send list. (Books, magazines 
bought.) Swanson, Coleharbor, N. Dak. 



LARGEST holders of scientifiction magazines. Any- 
thing in science fiction supplied. Pois, 2101 Grand 
Concourse, New York. 



SCIENCE FICTION COMMENT, a new type of 
scientific fan publication, is interested in obtaining 
letters of opinion from science fiction readers. Letters 
will compose almost entire magazine content, and may 
cover any phase of scientifiction discourse. First issue 
will appear around January first. One dollar awarded 
best letter in each issue ; no other payment made. 
Address : Editors, Science Fiction Comment, 6455 

Hayes Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 



ALL SCIENCE monthlies, including Amazing, As- 
tounding, Wonder, Argosy, Blue Books, etc., Chicago’s 
biggest selection. Low prices. Send stamp. Marshall 
Book Shop, 2092 Cermak Rd., Chicago. 



BRITISH READERS: Wonder Stories from February, 
1930 complete to date. Ten issues of the Quarterly. 
Four issues Air Wonder. What am I offered? Murton, 
62a, Nevern Square, London S. W. 5, England. 



WONDER STORIES Volumes One, Two, and Three 
(before November 1931 issue) — total, 29 pieces ; no 
pages or covers missing. J. Meershoek, Riebeechlaan 
37, Lourabaya, Java. 



FIFTY DATES of assorted science-fiction mags, at 10c 
each. 

100 dates at 20c 
Over 2,000 stf. mags, in stock. 

Excellent condition whether you buy them in seta 
or single issues ; also postpaid ! This i3 the headquar- 
ters for all science fiction magazines. See my FREE 
offer that goes with every sale of rare stf., in my 
answer to your inquiry. STF. SUPPLY STATION — 
TER. AGENT: Harry Weissman, 163 West 21st St., 
New York. 



SCIENTIFICTION magazines — Wonder, Amazing, As- 
tounding Stories. Also other magazines. You will 
Wonder how I can sell them at Amazing prices. They 
are Astounding values. New lists. Louis Leibovitz, 
8835 Cambridge St., Philadelphia, Penna. 



FOR SALE 



GET THE BIG January issue of the Science Fiction 
Critic. The fastest growing fan magazine is now print- 
ed I Five cents. 214 East Seventh, Reno, Nev. 



MOON POOL (book) in perfect condition. Henry L«- 
maire, Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn. 



SCIENTIFICTIONISTS ! Complete stocks Amazings, 
Wonders, Astoundings. Filling collections a specialty. 
Send want list, stamp. (Scientifiction magazines 
bought). Milton Latzer, 6417 S. California, Chicago. 



WONDERS, Quarterlies, science fiction from old Ar- 
gosies, Science & Inventions, Blue Books, Cavaliers, 
All-Storys, etc. — astonishingly low prices. Stories by 
favorites, Cummings, Merritt, the "Skylarks,” etc. 
Write for list. Manzon, 380 S. 4th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 



ALL SCIENCE FICTION magazines ever published, 
1926 to 1936. Also all Weird Tal a in existence, 1923 
to 1936. For the particular collector. Sold only in com- 
plete sets or full years — no single copies, except for 
a few odd Amazings, 1926-1927. $2.80 per year np. 
Please send stamp with inquiry and list matter de- 
sired. Excellent condition, not bonnd. Charles D. 
Hornig, The Alexander, Apt. 114, S25 Cherry St., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 



WANTED 



EARLY Buck Rogers strips. Lawrence Chilton, 513 S. 
47th, Birmingham, Ala. 



WANTED— “The Ship of Ishtar” by A. Merritt. Also 
“Tho Phantom in the Rainbow” by Slater LaMaster. 
Either book form or magazine. V. R. Bales, Lenuson, 
S. Dak. 



WEIRD TALES, 1923-1926, a’so other science-fiction. 
Make offer. Wyman, 57 Lyndhurst, Rochester, N. Y. 



EXCHANGE 



WONDER since 1929, for what have you? Mellon- 
bruch, Hiawatha, Kansas. 



USE THIS SECTION if you have anything that yon 
would like to trade for science and fantasy fiction, or 
if you have fantastic literature that you would like 
to exchange for something else. 




USEFUL HOUSEHOLD 
APPLIANCES 



ARTCRAFT FOUR-PIECE PERCOLATOR SET 



The graceful line of this 
beautiful Ar ter aft 4-Piece 
Service, relieved by decora- 
tive embossing, make this 
coffee urn set an artistic 
Masterpiece, especially suit- 
able for gift purposes. The 
distinctive appoint- 
ments of the Urn, the 
genuine catalin faucet 
handle and side handle 
are in perfect harmony. 

Urn is instantaneous 




cold water type with fuse. 
Has genuine chromolax unit. 
Capacity nine cups. Complete 
including urn, cream pitcher, 
sugar bowl and ITVz" tray 
with sand blasted center and 
polished edge. Complete Elec- 
tric Urn Service highly 
polished chromium 
plated. Shipping weight 
7 lbs. 

£^...* 13- 49 



WAFFLE IRON 




With Tilted Heat Indicator 

CHROMIUM PLATED. Here is 
a definite sales value. Tilted heat 
indicator on top can be seen while 
seated at the table. Table top 
scorching prevented by the cool 
feet. Smooth lines unbroken by 
screws or rivets. Mirror like 
chromium finish. Black bakelite 
handles. Pure cast aluminum 
grids quickly and evenly heated 
over the whole surface by the gen- 
erous sized nichrome element. 
Overflow grooves keep the batter 
from running down the sides, 8%" 
grids. Complete with 
Cord Set. Shipping C A K^J, 
Weight 6 lbs. No. 102. 

Price JL : 



TWO SLICE TOASTER 

The low price makes this 
toaster ideal for featuring as 
a special. A smart looking 
toaster highly finished and 
chromium plated with cut- 
out designed panels. Generous 
sized nichrome coil element 
gives even heat over the 
whole surface and makes 
quick toast. Opening of the 
spring doors automatically 
turns the toast without 
handling. Chromium plated. 
Less cord. Ship- 
ping weight 2 lbs. ^ 

No. 47. 

Price i f) i : 




SANDWICH TOASTER 
and GRILL 




CHROMIUM PLATED 



A Combination toaster and table 
cooker of unusual beauty and use- 
fulness. Will toast two slices of 
bread both sides at the same time, 
two or three deck sandwiches can 
be made in one operation. When 
top is turned down can be used for 
an all around cooker, bacon and 
eggs, steak, chops and pancakes 
and many tasty dishes can be pre- 
pared on it. Has nichrome wire 
heating elements top and bottom. 
Attractive design with skirt base 
beautifully finished in chromium. 
Equipped with steel chromium 
plated grids, dimensions — 10 
long, 5%" wide. Drip 
cup supplied. Shipping Oft 

Weight 6 lbs. No. 23. 

Price '■ 



Order From This Page 

Since Wc Do Not Publish Any Catalog 

Remit by check or money order for full amount of 
each item — shipped by express collect, if no money 
for P.P. enclosed. No C.O.D. order accepted. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. Be sure to state shipping 
point if express or freight office is not in your town. 

WELLWORTH TRADING CO. 

530 West Washington Blvd., Chicago, 111. 



WELLWORTH TRADING CO. W.S.-43G 

5G0 West Washington Blvd., Chicago, 111. 

I enclose $ for which please send me the 

following : 

□ Percolator □ Two Slice Toaster 

□ Waffle Iron □ Sandwich Toaster 

Name 

Address City ......... State 
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Edited by William Allan Brooks 

In recognition of a great need 

H ERE is a book of ambitions realized. Not a text book but an invaluable 
guide to the secui-ing of the education you desire — a comprehensive ref- 
erence volume on student problems before and after entering institutions 
of higher learning. A moment’s inspection of the following list of chapter 
headings and subjects it covers will show its scope and value to every young 
man and woman who is ambitious to secure a higher education. 

CHAPTER HEADINGS and partial list of subjects discussed 



FINANCIAL 

Student Loan Funds — how and where to 
apply. 

Geographical index, listing $12,000,000 ex- 
clusive of college loan funds. 

$30,000,000 in Scholarships, eligibility and 
other data listed. 

The Rhodes Scholarships. 

The Guggenheim Foundation Fellowships. 

Spare Time Work for College Students. 

300 practical suggestions. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Mistakes frequently made in examinations. 

A. B. C. Shorthand for lecture and read- 
ing notes — a complete course in 12 easy 
lessons. 

Prerequisites for high scholarship. 

Principles governing the selection of col- 
lege courses. 

Aims and definitions of education. 

EMOTIONAL 

Sir William Osier’s “A Way of Life.” 

The danger of intellectual narcotics. 

Mental health and the Student. 

Etiquette for College Freshmen. 

If you are planning on or hoping for advanced 
education in whatever field this book can be of 
inestimable value to you ; if you are the parent 
of ambitious children, no gift that you could 
make them could be more welcome. It is priced 
at only $1 89 postpaid. By all means send for it 
today at our risk. Examine it carefully and if 
you do not then agree with us as to its extreme 
practical value, return it for a prompt and cheer- 
ful refund of your money. 



VOCATIONAL 

After High School, what? 

After College, what ? 

Business or profession? 

10 Desirable timely professions. 

How to get and hold that first job. 

PHYSICAL 

Brain and Digestion in relation to study. 
The physiology of exercise. 

Tobacco — alcohol — coffee. 

Good health — the prerequisite to high 
scholarship. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY!! 



GRENPARK COMPANY WS-43G 

99 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 

I enclose $1.89 for which please send me 
THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK, cloth 
bound. I understand that my money will 
be refunded, provided the book does not 
prove satisfactory. 



Name 



Address 
City . . . 



. State. 



